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Before very long you may be able to put yourself into this picture. 
Shown is a P.T. Junior Cruiser, one of the many designs for HIGGINS 
euteriigcim olelelewmehZelllelol(-Melilimm Alalel ae 

Her fleet lines are only a small part of the story... 

Inside you'll find roomy comfort that would be a pleasant surprise 
in a boat twice her size... 

Her hull and machinery are engineered to give her the brilliant per- 
solgiilelilecMmelile Mable lel-lemmel<yel-lareleloliiin mmiilelm@milehZ-Mm ol-telel it Me lili allele liars 
igelel-tuitela a 

This is a fine cruiser that will make you completely at home in any 
waters. 

Wide la -Marohwamertifelaliile mm slalelsiit-tmcolam sleliavzelam slcelel allel me) Milt merits 
other designs of the Higgins pleasure fleet. Write us about it today. 


“NAVIGATION WRINKLES FOR COMBAT MOTOR 
BOATS.""—Send for this book—121 pages, illustrated. 
Based on lectures given in Higgins Boat Operators and 
Marine Engine Maintenance School. Postpaid, $1.00. 





J. BARRETT ote ear oon 
INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED 


NEW ORLEANS 


WORLD'S FINEST BOATS BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS 
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TUNE 


IN THE 


ODAY, Huckins-built PT boats are 
fighting valiantly. Tomorrow, Huckins- 
built pleasure craft . . . finer than ever as a 
result of war-born experience .. . will again 
be in demand by discriminating yachtsmen. 


Most luxurious of the Huckins Yacht 
Corporation’s postwar models will be the 
Overseas 100, shown above. . . a twin- 
screw, 100-footer powered by eight GM 
Diesels, located in groups of four at the 
extreme stern “for sailboat silence.” The 
Overseas 100 will have a sustained sea 
speed of 22 knots and sufficient radius to 
cross the ocean. 


Frank Huckins says: ‘Tomorrow, as 
today and yesterday, effective lubrication 








will be essential to dependable marine 
engine performance, and you can be certain 
of it with Texaco.” 


Texaco assures full power and fuel econ- 
omy by keeping engines clean, rings free, 
valves active, ports clear. 

The Navy, Army, Coast Guard, U. S. 
Engineers and a majority of War Shipping 
Administration vessel operators all use 
Texaco. So do leading boat and engine 
builders for their break-ins and trials. 

Texaco Waterfront Dealers are every- 
where. Call upon them freely. 

wo RS 
The Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y, 


9 TEXACO &y 


iMARINE PRODUCTS 


APPROVED BY LEADING 


BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 








TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 





She’s traveled sub-infested seas, rescued torpedoed crews, 


delivered barges to the Aleutians, dredges to Greenland 
and the Panama Canal. She’s hauled some of the 
toughest tows—100 times her own weight— 


through the meanest weather of both oceans. 


Her power plant? 
GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL-ELECTRIC DRIVE 
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GENERAL MOTORS 














The EDMOND J. MORAN, 121 feet of 
tough towboat powered with two 950 
horsepower General Motors Diesels. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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The “38” Raised Deck Sedan—a roomy, all-weather all-purpose mode] 
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For greatest value... 
PICK A MATTHEWS 


Yachtsmen whose first consideration is value, invariably pick 
a Matthews. For 55 years Matthews Cruisers have enjoyed 
top rating for long life, husky construction and greatest value. 


The value of a stock cruiser is measured by its used value. 
Matthews carries the highesi resale value of any stock cruiser 
built in America. 


When our present Navy job is finished we'll announce the 
finest cruisers ever built in our 55 years history. If you want 
the good news as soon as it's ready, send us your name 
and address today. 


THE MATTHEWS CO. 
PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 
Miami Florida Branch ....1825 Biscayne Boulevard 


»» THE MERCHANT MARINE NEEDS OFFICERS AND MEN. CAN YOU QUALIFY? «« 





“WHEREVER 


CRUISE Qs Y.0U'LL FIND A MATTHEWS" 






















‘GASOLINE AND DIESEL 
Se maAR =F NE EN GINE §8 ®@ 


Fours « Sixes « V-Eights + V-Twelves 
Twenty-five to Six Hundred Horsepower 


Scripps Motor Company « 5817 Lincoln Avenue « Detroit 8, Michigan 


Cylinder blocks and heads 
cast in pairs quickly and easily 
removable for inspection and 
Servicing. An exclusive fea- 
ture, Pe paca of Scripps ad- 


vanced engineering. 








b.p. 447 cu. in. disp. 
allations, 
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MAXIM MARINE SILENCERS 





FOR 


QUIET SPARK-FREE OPERATION 











MODELS HSC2 and MSC2 


Models HSC2 and MSC2 are High 
Degree Silencers and provide 100% 
spark arresting. Model HSC2 is de- 
signed for horizontal installation and 
Model MSC2 for vertical. 

In many marine installations it is not 
necessary to achieve the perfection of 
silencing effect af- 
forded by these two 
models. Where a very 
high degree of silenc- 
ing is imperative, how- 
ever, and where space 
is available for these 
larger units, these two 
models are ideal. They 
are of the non-tuning 
type and combine the 
proved effectiveness of 
the Maxim Spark Ar- 
resting design with 
high degree silencing 
and pulsation elimi- 
nation. 


All Maxim Spark Arrestor Silencers 
are normally equipped with a remov- 
able spark box. Simply remove one 
large wing nut ... no wrenches nec- 
essary . . . convenient handle and 


non-spill design for clean and easy 
disposal of ash. 








MODEL SC 





Model SC is a combination spark arres- 
tor and silencer designed for vertical 
installation. It is- extremely compact 
and short in length, and particularly 
suited to installations where head 
room is at a minimum. It provides 
100% spark arresting and medium 
silencing. Particularly recommended 
for engines supercharged with ex- 
haust turbines. 





Model MSCH Heat Recovery Silencer 
combines effective silencing with 100% 
spark arresting and with the recovery 
of waste exhaust heat to produce steam 
for heating the boat, for use with evap- 
orators in supplying fresh water, etc. 





= MAXIM 


THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 





HEAT RECOVERY MODEL MSCH - 








MODELS WMU and MSC1 
Models WMU and MSC1 are me- 
dium high degee Silencers and pro- 
vide 100% spark arresting. Model 
WMU is designed for horizontal 
installation and Model MSC1 for 
vertical. 


These two silencers provide a degree 
of silencing which has been found 
satisfactory for nearly 
any marine installa- 
tion. Very little ex- 
haust noise is audible 
within a few yards of 
the exhaust outlet. As 
spark arrestors they 
eliminate the dan- 
ger of fire resulting 
from live sparks and 
carbon. particles, as 
all these are sepa- 
rated from the exhaust 
gases by centrifugal 
force, 





All Maxim Spark Arrestor Silencers 
are normally equipped with a remov- 
able spark box. Simply remove one 
large wing nut ... no wrenches nec- 
essary . . . convenient handle and 
non-spill design for clean and od 
disposal of ash. 





* 76 HOMESTEAD AVE., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Have you ne Mitadied a 
FAIRFORM FLYER? 


She quickly accelerates to high speed, may be 
stopped from full speed in her own length, 
rotates about her own axis while standing stock 
still and may be backed into the tightest squeeze 
with the greatest ease — merely one characteristic 
of the most highly developed cruising yacht in 


existence. 


New postwar models 36 to 100 feet. 
May we tell you more about them? 


HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Tao, 





The peaceful serenity of a far-away harbor ... the soothing voices 
of gently swaying palms...the wondrous feel of freedom and 
security in your own staunch craft — are these your dreams? 

When your dreams become realities, you'll want Pettit Paint 
beauty for your boat — elegance of finish plus the certainty of 
long-lasting protection against the elements. Instruct your service 
yard to use the complete Pettit line of marine paints — the choice 
of discriminating boat-lovers since 1861. 


BRIGHT WORK—Old Salem Spar BOTTOM—Pettit Jersey City Cop- 


Varnish per Paint or Old Salem Copper 
DECKS—Pettit Shipendec or Bronze 

Skidless Deck.Paint DETAILS—Pettit Special Marine 
HULL—Old Salem Yacht White Finishes 


PETTIT PAINT CO., INC., BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 





AND SEE WHAT SERVICE MEANS 
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Failure! 





TIE UP AT THIS SIGN 


Use Special Marine Lubricants in Your Boat! 


One reason for the excellent perform- 
ance records of U. S. small craft — our 
Armed Forces insist on only highest 
quality lubricants! 

If you want smoother, more depend- 
able output from your older engine, do 
the same. Insist on Mobiloil Marine! 

Mobiloil Marine is famous for protect- 
ing vital moving parts against wear...at 
either “‘full-throttle” or reduced speed. 


r 


It comes from the same refineries... 
is backed by the same war-proved lu- 
bricating experience that goes into the 
Socony-Vacuum oils used by many U.S. 
landing barges, aircraft rescue boats and 
other small craft. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corp. of California. 





Mobilgas 


MARINE 


OF YOUR FRIENDLY 


Mobilgas-Mobiloil Marine Dealer 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE’—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.W.T.—NBC 
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No time for Engine 


..- THAT'S WHY THE ARMED FORCES RELY ON 
ONLY HIGHEST QUALITY LUBRICANTS! 


























A partial List of 
Ventnor’s Record - Holders 


TOPS i" 
BOG hk Wie pccdisiccisessseverees 66.809 
Jack Cooper 


HI-HO Il 
Class E, Rac. Run. ........... 53.571 
Geo. Ward Jr. 
















MY JEAN ll 
Class E, Serv. PA sscicoseoss 38.135 
Frederick Casanave 


WHERE PERFORMANCE COUNTS, VENTNOR CANNOT BE APPROACHED. THE RECORDS PROVE IT! 


BUILDERS OF CHAMPION CRAFT x VENTNOR BOAT WORKS INC., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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COME, 


It was record-winning boats like the TOMYANN III, championship 225 
Cu. In. at 73.170 MPH that resulted in Ventnor’s new RUNABOUT. 
19 feet, seats 6, Air Cushion Bottom, 180 HP Gray Engine, 60 MPH. 


THE cu VENTNOR 
RUNABOUT 


Ventnor’s long line of Victories on the race courses have resulted 
in Ventnor’s Victory Line of championship craft. 

It was on the racing waters of the world that Ventnor developed 
outstanding contributions to the field of marine engineering --- 
such features as Three Point Suspension, Air Cushion Riding, 60 
miles per hour with only 175 H. P. using less gas per mile than 
conventional boats of half the power and speed, new safety 
factors and new creations in boat design. 

All of Ventnor’s 43 years of experience in building record- 
breaking boats is presented to prospective owners in the New 
Ventnor Runabout. 





WRITE TODAY 
FOR COMPLETE 
DETAILS 


ENTNOR 
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Mak was encircled. The Americans were back. The Nips were 
taking a terrific lashing. Only the big guns of Corregidor kept 
American ships out of the harbor. 


Out of the mist like a flash—three PT’s sped for the Manila wharves. 
With guns blazing they blasted two Jap ships, set oil warehouses afire— 
swirled, turned and safely streaked for the Straits. 


It’s a far ery from that smashing PT comeback at Manila to that lonely 
trip a famous American General made nearly three years ago for 
Australia on a PT ... but he returned! 


Little wonder that we thrill at the heroic deeds of these PT’s, the world’s 
fastest combat ships. For extra speed and dependability PT’s rely on 
custom “Equi-Poise” propellers ——-an exclusive Federal-Mogul product. 


Some day — soon we hope, “When men sail for fun again”’— you too 
will enjoy the improved “Equi-Poise” on your boat, until then, all our 
efforts are devoted to a speedy victory. For the facts write Federal- 
Mogul Marine, 4043 Beaufait Avenue, Detroit 7, Michigan. 





CLOVERLEAF TRU-PITCH & TRU-PITCH 
EQUI-POISE HY-TURBINE MOTORSHIP 


EBA — AT MANILA 



































LSM — Invader’s delivery wagon, Federal-Mogul pro- 
pellers help “Push ’em thru.” 


Detroit, Mich, 


Greenville, Mich. 


The coveted Army-Navy “E” awarded Fed- 
eral-Mogul Marine for high contribution to 
American freedom. 







NO-WEED & HB HEAVY- CUSTOM, STAND- 
WEEDLESS DUTY ARD EQUI-POISE 
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LOOK AHEAD WITH 


We are 100% on war work now. But, we’re looking 
ahead, as you are. And we want you to know what 


we have in mind for you. 


First, we’ve designed many new Chris-Craft models. 
They will be ready for delivery when wartime 
restrictions are relaxed. We’re showing them, as 
we progress, so that you can have the pleasure of 


planning with us. 


Second, we’ve enlarged our facilities and improved 
our mass production methods to bring the price 
of Chris-Craft quality within the budgets of the 


great majority of motor boat buyers. 


Third, we’ve arranged with your Chris-Craft 
Dealer to give you the details on all the new Chris- 
Craft Runabouts, Utility Boats, Cruisers and Motor 
Yachts as rapidly as they are released. We suggest 


you see him soon! 


Buy U.S.War Bonds Today 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, 
WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR 
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‘SINGLE’ "TWIN OR ‘QUAD’ 


This is the story of how one basic engine, a favorite every- 
where it runs, has become a winner even in applications 
which demand two to four times its power. 


The engine is the General Motors series 71 Diesel which, 
back in peaceful days, showed the world what depend- 
able low-cost Diesel power could do on farms, highways 
and on scores of construction projects where developments 
in progress were quick to recognize the advantages of 
packing more power into less weight and space. 


It’s busy now all over the world powering landing craft 
and machinery that is building landing strips and level- 
ing jungles. 


- @ 
meni oW05 J \ 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 











Where double the power is needed and space is cramped, 
two engines are joined side by side. Such “Twins” are 
used in M-3 and M-4 tanks and M-10 destroyers. 


In its third form, two ‘“Twins” are joined end to end, 
forming a “‘Quad.” It is two of these ‘“‘Quads”’ that drive 
the twin screws of the famous LCI’s (landing craft in- 
fantry), fastest of all landing craft. 


But whether “Single,” “Twin” or “Quad” these GM 
series 71 engines are promising many advantages for power 
users on big jobs and little. With a range of horsepower 
to fit almost every need, the GM Diesel will be a good 
bet for everyone who wants dependable power at low cost. 
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Lounging deck lookingaft. Con! teak deck, 15 feet 
wide, stretches almost full. of ship. Hull double 
planked with Everdur bronze fastenings. 





This partial view of dining salon gives some idea of 
ship‘s luxurious accommodations. Interior finished in 
selected hardwoods. 


Owner's double stateroom. Ship also has two guest 
double staterooms. Hot and cold running water, electric 
toilets, venetian blinds. 
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Picture Tour of the New 


Cnnapotts 60 


Above you see the “Shangri-La.” She’s a 57 foot twin screw 
Diesel. * The pictures at left show some of the reasons why she is 
considered by many one of the most luxurious and best arranged 
yachts of her size ever built. Features not shown include a full- 
width galley equipped with gas range and two shower baths 
located in the owner’s quarters. Spacious quarters and shower 
are also provided for the crew. 


Now add three feet to the Shangri-La’s length. Then add many 
of the scientific improvements in machinery, electrical equip- 
ment and mechanical conveniences developed during the war 
and you’ve got the new post-war Annapolis ‘‘60” . . . a superbly 
designed yacht which brings custom-built luxury to a stand- 
ardized cruiser. 


The Annapolis ‘‘60” is no vague, mysterious post-war dream 
boat . . . still waiting to be designed. It’s here, now... tested 
and proven .. . ready to go into production the instant Uncle 
Sam tells us we can once again build for your fun and relaxation. 
Get the full story on the new Annapolis ‘‘60” now. Write for 
new descriptive booklet today. 





YACHT 


ANNAPOLIS ee MARYLAND 
SHIPYARD ESTABLISHED ies 7 
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Photos courtesy of Air Technical Service Command, U.S.A.A.F. 


The “Flying Dutchman” is the name! 

It’s the Army Air Forces’ newest way of bringing rescue to men adrift 
at sea. ; 

Made of molded plywood by Higgins Plastic Industries, this “Flying 
Dutchman” drops out of the sky outfitted for a 1,500-mile cruise. 

Fuel, food, medical supplies, fishing tackle, and radio are standard 
equipment. Drinking water is obtained from the sea by two salt water 
stills. Twin 5-hp. engines push the boat along at 8 mph.; their hot 
cylinder heads serving as cook stoves on the way. And should fuel give 
out, 145 square feet of sail will carry the “Dutchman” to port. _ 

With lives at stake, the Air Technical Service Command’s Personal 
Equipment Laboratory took no chances in designing this boat. Every 
material used had to fit the purpose and promise failure-free service. 

For example, the danger of shaft failure was eliminated by using 
shafts of strong, tough, corrosion-resisting Monel.* Rudder stocks, too, 
are made of Monel, braced to the wooden rudders with thin Monel 
sheet. 

But perhaps of most interest to boating men are the stills operated 
by the engine exhaust. They produce two gallons of fresh water for 
every gallon of gasoline burned in the engines. Here again, sea-goin’ 
Monel was chosen for all parts of these evaporators. 

On postwar pleasure craft, lightweight stills like these will make it 
possible for you to distil from the sea as you go all the sweet water you 
need—instead of carrying it from shore. 

Now you can add Monel stills to the list of trouble-free Monel equip- 
ment that will really make your pleasure boat a pleasure. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


*Registered Trade Mark 
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HAGERTY 


New Horizons from Rowing Shells... 


By developing an original 
-method of fabricating seamless hulls, Hagerty has won deserved attention in 
the design and manufacture of rowing shells, 


With the advent of War, the innovations so successful in the rowing field 
found their place in the front line of war production. There evolved a new | 
industry — that of taking any exceptional manufacturing problem and carry- 


ing out its research, design and ultimate production in newly developed and 
improved materials. 


Hagerty includes the adaptation of metals, plywood, glass fibers and 
plastics in the building of lightweight antennas for electronic equipment, 
tubular radio masts for high frequency transmission, airplane wings, life 


rafts for Army transports and prototype models for other critical research 
programs of the Army and Navy. 


One day soon, Hagerty’s design and engineering efforts will again turn 
to making peacetime products in the materials of tomorrow. 


_ HAGERTY * Design Pioneers and Innovators + Cohasset, Massachusetts 
ROWING SHELLS . MODERN HOUSING . YACHT SPARS . LAMINATED STRUCTURES 
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Tobin Bronze 
and Everdur 


are traditional 
at Luders 














Designing is a father and son act at 
Luders, and the entire organization looks 
forward to more such yachts as Doromar, 
launched from the Luders’ yard in 1931. 


M. ROSENFELD, N. Y. 


IN THE BUSTLING YARD of the Luders Marine Con- _ father’s footsteps, A. E. Luders, Jr. expresses the 
struction Company at Stamford, Conn., plans for _firm’s traditional confidence in Tobin Bronze* Shaft- 


peace go forward with production for war. ing and Everdur* fastenings, bolts and mast fittings 

Here, A. E. Luders, Sr. and A. E. Luders, Jr. col- _ by specifying these time-tested materials for grimly 
laborate in design, whether for power or sail, starid- utilitarian fighting vessels as well as the graceful, 
ard or custom built yachts. And, following in his _ ultra modern pleasure craft to follow. ome 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Keep Faith With Your Fighters and Yourself! Buy War Bonds 


“te Anaconda Copyper & Cheats 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY-—General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
' Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company—In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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notable high speed Diesel yacht 


joins the Wheeler post-war fleet: 





From the design boards of John H. Wells 





the Wheeler BO 


Notwithstanding its planned speed of 20 miles, this beautifully sleek 80-foot yacht has a gen- 
erously broad beam: 17 feet 5 inches, and provides living quarters of unexpected spaciousness. 
There are sleeping accommodations for seven in the owner’s party, for a four or five man crew, 
and completely separate, self-contained quarters for two house servants. The inspired lines of 


the yacht create an unmistakable illusion of a vessel twenty feet longer than it actually is. 


WEIR DRI SSsSSsS=5 
sible construction when conditions per- 
mit. Wheeler Shipbuilding Corporation 
facilities are unexcelled for the repair and 

reconditioning of America’s finest and 
SHEP BU EL DLN G i icggest cruisers ana yachts. 
CORPO RATE ON cevprinincring at ttebriecter ord 


FOOT OF 154TH STREET & EAST RIVER, WHITESTONE, L. I., NEW YORK CITY 
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LOO K TO CREAT IVE 
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rReGRESS AFLOAT 


Bendix-Marine BK Hydraulic Control 






You'll be wise t6 insist on getting this 
famous Hydraulic Power Throttle and 
Gear Shift in your present boat or that 
new one you are planning on... be- 
cause it makes gearshifting so much 
easier . . . because a hidden vacuum 
cylinder goes into action the second you 


touch the lever and supplies 90% of the gearshifting effort 
automatically instead of making you do all the work... 
and because you get the inbuilt BENDIX-MARINE QUALITY 


AT NO EXTRA COST! 


current production for 


are eligible for priority. 


DIVISION OF BENDIX 


106 Nostrand Ave. 


The models of B-K Remote Controls in 


certain other vessels are now being 
supplied to boat owners whose boats 








wor jobs and 


This illustration indicates today's design thinking for postwar 
croft on which Bendix-Marine B-K Controls will function. 





BENDIX introduced this great feature 
in 1936. Many boat owners have been 
enjoying its advantages for eight years 
and telling their friends it has no equal 
for ease of operation. And while basic 
improvements always bring imitation, 
the Original B-K Power Controls .. . 


built only as Bendix-Marine builds them .. . will be available 
to every boat owner. 
Look for the name Bendix-Marine—it's the sign of sea- 


tested marine instruments and controls. 


@ 8 
@ 
BENDIX AND B-K ARE TRADE-MARKS OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 
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_ of us, probably, feel the same 
way — that the waters were 
intended for boats like these. And 
this timie of year we feel it pretty 
keenly. Those happy, carefree days 
shall come again—with even 
finer GREBE-built beauties await- 
ing you. 


~oWITH ALL OUR MICHT... 


E are building for the Navy — building for Victory— 
devoting all our energy to supplying the needs of our 
-nation at war. Our enlarged facilities and fine craftsmanship 
will offer yachtsmen a finer boat for the peace that follows. 


| 
\SHENRY-C. GREBE & CO.INC. 


3250 Hoth Washtenaw Cwe., Chicago, Dll. 
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In order to eliminate the radio 
interference caused by high-fre- 
quency impulses radiated from 
almost every type of electrical 
apparatus, Breeze pioneered the 
engineering and manufacture of 
shielding for aircraft, automotive, 
marine and industrial engines. Each 
application presented specialized 

















problems which Breeze, with its 
wide background of experience in 
the field, has been well equipped to 
overcome, Today Breeze Shielding 
has stood the tests of 18 years of 
service, and is constantly being im- 
proved to meet new needs. 

In the electronic age of tomorrow, 
the thorough shielding of electrical 


. 
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equipment of all types will be of 
even. greater importance. To manu- 
facturers or users of such equip- 
ment, Breeze engineering and pro- 
duction facilities make it America’s 
Headquarters for Radio Ignition 
Shielding. For a complete analysis 
and recommendation, call in a 
Breeze shielding engineer. 


LEE CORPORATIONS, ING. ewan, now sersey 


a= 
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Le!” CHARACTER 


... Stately as a queen... beautiful as a sunset. . . graceful 
as aswan. The Truscott 38 is modern but definitely not an 
imitation of an automobile or an aeroplane. Her beauty is 
seagoing and functional. Pictured is the Truscott 38 En- 
closed Bridge Deck Model. Sleeping accommodations for six - 
people . . . two forward, two in the master stateroom aft, and 
two in the bridge deck. The Truscott 38 will also be available 
in a Sedan model with accommodations for six people—four 
in the two staterooms forward—two in the deckhouse. The 
Truscott 38 will be ready when Victory is won. Although 
we are still 100% on war work, we will be glad to send you 
further information about the Truscott 38. Write us today. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
America’s best investment. Upon 
maturity they pay $4.00 for every 

3.00 invested. Help yourself by 
helping your country win the war. 


RUSCOT eS 7a 
“car TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. 


SINCE 1BBS 


—— JOSEPH, MICHI 
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Columbian Propellos 


Churn the Rhine 


to Launch the Drive 


Unique service for the Navy to cross 
the Rhine, but they bridged the gap 
without the blink of an eye. Where 
the Navy, Army and Coast Guard goes, 
there you will find Columbian Bronze 
Propellers ready with the punch to eés- 
tablish new bridgeheads. Columbians 
give outstanding service under any and 
all conditions. 

: Columbian Catalog on Request 

All out for Victory —Buy More Bonds 


Columbian Bronze Corp. e ee © Freeport, Long Island, N.Y. 
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@ The Janidore came from the drawing board of John H. Wells, 
well-known naval architect of New York City. She was built by Defoe 
back in 1929 for Mr. Isadore Zellerbach, west coast paper manufac- 
turer. The Janidore made the run from Bay City through the Panama 
Canal to her home port of San Francisco under her own power. She is 
143 feet long. Diesel powered and now in active service with the Navy. 


Wars Don’t Change Workmanship 


F COURSE, the pressure of all-out effort for 
O Victory produces new, faster construction 
methods and new, better materials. But honest, 
painstaking craftsmanship remains steadfast, come 
war or peace as years roll by. 


@ @ This is particularly true of the shipbuilder’s 
art—for, since men first sailed the sea, his has been 
largely a labor of love. Into every vessel launched, 
the shipbuilder puts some of his heart as well as 
the strength and endurance of his arm. 


@ @ Harry J. Defoe and his men have been 


. 
¢ 


DEFOE SHIPBUILDING 





BACK THE ATTACK 
—-BUY WAR BONDS 


COMPANY, #& BAY 


building fine, sea-worthy craft for forty years. And, 
since Pearl Harbor, they have organized and 
directed 4000 Defoe workmen who have built 
and delivered 135 fighting ships to the hard- 
hitting fleets of the U. S. Navy. 


@ @ After Victory the Defoe yards again will 
turn out sleek, sea-going beauties, taking ad- 
vantage of war-taught lessons in material and 
methods, but adhering always to the unchang- 
ing Defoe tradition of painstaking craftsman-, 
ship and integrity of construction. 


CITY, MICH. 


drteweirvr Five White Star Renewal Citations now decorate 


the Navy ‘‘E”’ Award won by Defoe workers. 





SHIPS FOR VICTORY 
SERVANTS FOR PEACE 
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A preview of a beautiful, modern Richardson 
Cruiser of Tomorrow, to be made After Victory 
by Richardson Boat Company, Inc., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Mls the SURE 


Safely...surely...you will be able to take postwar pleasure cruises with- 
out worrying about the hazards of sudden fogs, darkness, unbuoyed inlets, 
hidden reefs...if you have FATHOMETER guidance. 

With underwater sound-waves...directed and controlled by a FATHOM- 
ETER... you will know many times every minute the true depth of water 
beneath your keel. And you will be able to identify underwater land- 
marks...match them with your charts...and find your way through pea- 
soup fogs and other hazards. 

Get more pleasure from your postwar cruising. Be sure of your sound- 
ings and safety. Let FATHOMETER guide your 
course. Navigation will be simpler...and 
safer...and surer... when postwar FATHOM- 
ETERS are available for pleasure craft. 
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FOR THIS WAR OF MACHINES 


ano Meme / 


fire on escort duty or landing operations . . . made 














“Getting there fustest with the mostest” 
this mechanized global war calls for motor depend- _ possible the rescue of many an airman shot down 
ability and power that only the closest manufac- _ in combat waters. 


turing tolerances can assure. We at Hall-Scott are proud that in so many oper- 

Hall-Scott powered equipment has towed dis- ations these motors have repeatedly proved their 
abled tanks through the scorching sands of Libya = worth to the able and courageous men who have 
and the muck of the Argonne ... enabled Fairmile _lived with them. And they will continue to prove 


M.L.’s to blast through seething seas and enemy __ their worth in the peacetime days to come! 


HALL-SCOTT Motor Car Company 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK e SEATTLE e LOS ANGELES 
DIVISION OF ACF-BRILL MOTORS COMPANY 
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FEATHERING REVERSING 
~ RO[OL 


MARINE 4 


VARIABLE PITCH «=: GREATER MANOUVRABILITY 


ROTOL LIMITED -~ENGLAND~< MARINE DEPARTMENT - 14-15 CONDUIT ST. - LONDON - WI 


RA.181 
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e+e YOUR SHIPMATE 
OF TOMORROW 





1; THE PEACEFUL YEARS soon to come, motor boats, cruising 
yachts, and ships of every kind will be fitted out with new 
and remarkable radio-electronic equipment. 


Among these new shipmates-of-tomorrow will be ship-to-shore 
radio-telephones, small, powerful receiving and transmitting 
sets, radio direction-finders, and two-way radio-telephone 
sets for lifeboats. 


Radiomarine, now hard at work designing, building, and 
maintaining much of this radio-electronic equipment for war, will 


play a big part in supplying it for post-war ships and yachts. 


Radiomarine Corporation of America, 75 
Varick Street, New York 18, New York. 





-OF AMERICA 
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In 1911, when the first real Houseboat-Cruiser was created by 
John Trumpy, a new development started in American Yachting.- 


Many moons have disappeared below the horizon and many 
sisterships have followed the old Ednada—all with the same 
thoroughbred earmarks that only blood relationship can impart. 


When the fog lifts you will see 
the new Trumpy Cruising-House- 
boat the most popular type of 
American Yachts, combining 
comfort and pleasure on the 
water with economical operation. 


If you want the best in Yacht- 
Building—LOOK TO TRUMPY. 


If you want the utmost in sea- 
going qualities combined with 
comfort—LOOK TO TRUMPY. 














| August 1942 | March 1943 


JOHN TRUMPY & SONS, INC.} 
FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. 


‘ 109 YEARS. 3 
BUILDING SHIPS 


August 1943 


March 1942 | March 1945 
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SERVICE RIBBONS of a wartime husky 





Those slender, unbroken ribbons of white wake 
mean that another squadron of Navy PT boats 
is on the prowl. 


Successful prowling, too, for their Packard marine 
engines consistently take the men of the PT’s where 
they are going—and bring them back. 


Here is what the Engineering Officer of one Motor 
Torpedo Boat Squadron said in a letter to his father: 


“This type of duty has put me in close 
contact with what I believe to be the most 
nearly perfect marine engine of its type 
that I have ever seen, the Packard 4M-2500 
Marine Engine. 


“I have seen this engine operated in all 
kinds of water and under all kinds of con- 





ditions. I have seen this engine torn down 
and I have torn it down myself, so I know 
the kind of expert craftsmanship and excel- 
lent materials that have gone into it to 
make it the engine that it is today. 


“, .. The Packard engine, like anything 
else, will put out just what you put into 
it. In other words, if you give it the proper 
care, maintenance and checks, you can de- 
pend upon it to not only take you where 
you are going but to bring you back with 
the maximum obtainable efficiency.” 


We are proud of the more than 12,000 Packard 
precision-built marine engines we have built for the 
Navy—proud of the confidence with which men bet 


their lives on them and win! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS 


PACKARD 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 


ONE 
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FISHERMAN 


Twenty-five feet overall by nine feet beam, this GIBBS 
Twin Screw, Vee-bottom boat will help you catch the big 
ones. The plywood hull can never leak and with only 





thirty inches draft she can be used in shoal waters if 
necessary. Her two 60 HP. engines will take you there 
and back in a hurry and allow the maximum time for 
fishing. This boat will be available when Uncle Sam re- 
leases war-vital materials. 


GIBBS GAS ENGINE CO., OF FLORIDA 4 Flagler St., Jacksonville 1, Florida 
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No. 510 e FOR SALE e Alden cruising cutter. 
37’ 5” x 27' 5" x10’ 3” x 5’ 9”, Mahogany plank- 
ing, teak deck and house sides. Very able. Sleeps 
four aft in large main cabin. Galley and extra 

forward. Has working sails, light sails, and 
storm trysail. Very well equipped. Has perma- 
nent backstay and boom gallows. Laid up in 
Maine. Price $7500. 


No. 675 ¢ FOR SALE e Probably the only 
Coastwise Cruiser available. 36’ 5’ x 26’ x 9’ 9” 
x 5’ 3”. Now has bowsprit with additional rig. 
Working sails same as original. Our design 1939. 


Boat in fine shape. Double cabin. Gray motor: 


thoroughly overhauled. Almost sure winner for 
cruising racing. Available only to owner ac- 
ceptable to Class Association. Laid up near New 
York. Price $8500. Sole Agent. 


No. 507 e FOR SALE ¢ Delivered in commis- 
sion in A-1 shape. Well known cruising and rac- 
ing schooner. 60’ x 42’ x 13’ 8” x 8’ 2”. Our de- 
sign, Lawley built. Double planking. Teak decks 
and bright work. Has cruised to England. Sec- 
ond in uda Race 1932 losing by only three 
minutes. Double stateroom. Four berths in 
cabin. Easily handled. Lead ballast. Scripps 
motor. Lighting plant. Large water tanks. Laid 
up near Boston, 





John G. Alden 


Naval Architect 


131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Tel.: CAPitol 9480 


YACHT BROKERAGE AND INSURANCE 





No. 639e FOR SALEeA smart modern 
cruising yawl, new in 1938 from designs by this 
office. 38’ x 27’ 10” x 10’ 5” x 5’ 3’’. Sleeps four 
with full width galley aft and double stateroom 
forward. New working sails, and good assort- 





No. 2917 e FOR SALE e Fast modern twin- 


screw cruiser. 34’ x 10’ 7” x 3’. Custom built in ment of racing sails. Has had good care. At 
1940 and used very little since. Sleeps six, in- present being completely refinished. Laid up on 
cluding double stateroom. Shipmate stove. Pow- Lakes. Price $7600. 


ered by two Gray 6-91 engines. Lawley pram 
a on house top. Laid up near Boston. Price 
6000. 









No. 401 ¢ FOR SALE e Attractive cruising No. 5647 © FOR SALE‘e Exceptionally fine aux- 
yawl, located on the Great Lakes. 38’ 6’’ x 28’ 8” iliary yawl, 62’ 0.2., 45’ 6” wl, 14’ beam, 8’ 10” 
x 10’ 8” x 5’ 9”, Built in 1929 from our design. F chan Sal Galle 100T ol clad aetetahe lane 
Has conventional layout, sleeping four including double stateroom, main cabin sleeping four, 
double stateroom forward and galley aft. Has toilets, shower, very 
—— fre lynch mong 5 oo fe sey ney a th toilet, teak di 

as Gray ) engine rebuilt 1945. Has light an 
sails. Stainless rigging. Price $6000. he ‘ine racing record and moet ‘4 
tender under all conditions. Laid up G 





erous con- 
reat Lakes. 





No. 3806 ¢ FOR SALE © Unique double ended = No. 236 © FOR SALE @ Able Alden auxiliary 

schooner. Built 1933 to highest specifications. cruising scHooner. 43’ x 32’ 9” x 11’ 3” x 6 4”, 

32’ x 25’ x 9’ x 4’ 6”, Four-cylinder Red Wing Main cabin has four berths. Single stateroom 

=e, id ri a oy a. galley a — es gt aft. Has been recently recondi- 
ilet. Very easily y owner and wife. ti 8 i 1940. K i 

All sails jib headed. Permanent backstay. Teak onl ythey 4 cadiientsia an 


1 en d engine. Boat not in Government service. Laid up 
paces on eee In commission 1944, Laid up near Boston. Price $5500. Photo similar boat. 
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ROBERT HEARD HALE - 


KEEL SCHOONER 


Chee 






FOR SALE @ This schooner, 54’ x 40’ x 14’ x 9, 
exceptionally heavily built in 1933 for transatlantic 
voyage. Now available in Florida waters. Has had 
fine care and has not been in Government service. 
Sails in good shape. Included in equipnient are such 
items as Bludworth direction finder and Western 
Electric radiotelephone. An able, sea-worthy craft 
for an extensive off-shore cruise. May be bought 
reasonably at this time. 


SHOAL DRAFT KETCH 





FOR SALE © Centerboard ketch 42’ 9” x 31’ x 
¥2’ 6” x 3’ 10” designed by Mower and built in 
1930. 8000 Ibs. of outside ballast. Comfortable 
accommodations for four but will sleep six. 40 h.p. 
Gray motor with reduction gear. 1040 square feet 
of sail in fine condition. Completely equipped. A 
good sailer as well as a good comfortable cruising 
type. Now located on the Great Lakes and offered 
at a reasonable price. 





eS Z 





——_ A 


ih : 
\ \ 
i AR. dt Seip thcaclgit ae a Rn 


114 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE REctoR 22-3620 


SHOAL DRAFT 


KEEL SCHOONER 





FOR SALE © 52’ Alden schooner of conventional 
lines except that deckhouses are lower and there 
is somewhat more than the usual freeboard. One 
double stateroom and total accommodations for 
seven in owner's party. Space for crew of two in 
forecastle. Powered with 100 h.p. Scripps motor. 
This yacht appeared in excellent condition on recent 
inspection and is available in commission on Ches- 
apeake Bay. 


ABLE CUTTER 





FOR CHARTER © Brand new Crocker designed 
cutter 31’ 0.a., 4’ 9” draft. Modern in every re- 
spect. Dry, stiff and a surprisingly good sailer. Full 
headroom and comfortable accommodations for 
four with galley aft. Several of this type available 
—one with power, the others without. Fully found 
and equipped for cruising. Those without power for 
season charter only. Available in Buzzards Bay 
area, 


OTHER OFFERINGS 





FOR SALE © 40’ schooner drawing approximately 
4’—constructed on 50’ specifications as to size of 
timbers and planking. Designed by Bowes and 
built in 1935 along the lines of the modern Maurice 
River oyster boats, 5,000 Ibs. of outside lead, © 
bright finished decks. Sails by Prescott Wilson. 
Sleeping accommodations for six. A good small 
cruising sch in localities where shoal draft is 
desirable. Now located on Chesapeake Bay. 





HUSKY KETCH 





FOR CHARTER © Centerboard ketch 60’ o.a., 
built in 1930. An exceptionally beamy, comfortable 
cruising type with ample deck space and roomy 
accommodations below decks. Two double state- 
rooms and total sleeping accommodations for eight 
in owner's party. Two toilets, one bath and one 
shower in owner's quarters. Fireplace in main cabin. 
Completely equipped, Available with a crew of 
two men in Long Island Sound or Southern New 
England Coast, One month $1200. 





© A Bounty sloop offered for sale €> Two Coastwise Cruisers offered for charter (one of them for sale) € An 8-meter 
sloop offered for sale €> A New York "40," converted to modern cutter rig, offered for sale €> A 12-meter sloop with 
fine racing record offered for sale @ A 43’, a 45’, a 58’ and a 69’ Alden schooner offered for sale €> A 63’ Hand 
schooner offered for sale €> A 40’ Atkins ketch in the finest.condition offered for sale € A 45’ ketch offered for $6500 


in commission €> A 55’ Alden ketch—a beautiful yacht—for charter € A 62’ Sparkman & Stephens racing-cruising yaw! 
for sale € And others. 
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C. P. AMORY, DISTRIBUTOR, Inc. arse 


* Newport News « Virginia 








g 28’ 10” ‘Y 


INTER CLUB 
SLOOP 


A very nice fast job. 
Sleeps two; in perfect 
condition, two sets sails. 





In commission and ready 


a for new owner. J 























90’ Schooner, by Alden: One of the very best. A fine 40’ Seven Seas ketch, by Alden. Teak decks, 
ship for off shore or around the world cruise. Diesel 


trim, good able sailer, well equipped. A very 
power. Write for more information. easy boat to handle. 









te 





A medium size Alden schooner, 57’ 6” 77’ New York Launch and Engine Com- 48’ teakwood schooner, built by MATHIS, 
l.o.a., 44’ 6” Iw, beam 14’ 2”, draft pany Yacht, a very fine deckhouse job, Buda powered. 34’ water line, 5’ 6” draft, 
7’ 10”. A very able heavy water job. forward and aft deckhouses, two double (center board in keel, flush with cabin 
Very complete. Location Great Lakes. and two singles below deck, wheelhouse, 


2 es floor). Crew’s quarters forward, sleeps six 
j large aft deck, yacht in fine condition. in owner's and guest cabin. A very able, 
; fast fine schooner. 








, ast hooner: 4! ‘ 11’ 8” b 4! ” draft. 38’ schooner, 9 6” beam, 4’ 9” draft. Keel job. Alden designed. 
sh Wee ee Sleeps = pipes though ns being o Kermath four cylinder motor. Sleeps four, a very nice little inexpensive 


schooner. Sails well. 
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ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INc. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
Telephone HUBbard 2910 


YACHT BROKERS 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 






















FOR SALE — No. 5230 — One of the few late model schooners avail- 
able. 42’ 3” x 32’ 8” x 11’ 10” x 5’ 4”. Built to highest specifications in 
1940, Unusual headroom. Excellent equipment. 





FOR SALE — No. 5414 — 
Modern type auxiliary cut- 
ter, built 1937. 34’ 6” x 25’ 
x 9 x 5! 3”, with double 
stateroom and two berths in 
main cabin. New engine 
1940. Well built and well 
equipped. Permanent back- 
stay, easily handled. 








YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 
1528 WALNUT STREET + PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Yacht Brokers Naval Architects 


Telephone: 
Pennypacker 3111 


No. 1346 — FOR SALE 
OR CHARTER — 60’ 
auxiliary ketch, splendid 
accommodations for four 
or five. Two berths in 
owner’s quarters. Crew of 
two. For further particu- 
lars, communicate with 
YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, Inc., 1528 
Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 2, Penna. 





§ 


No. 931— FOR SALE — 54’ New York Yacht Launch & Engine 
Company twin screw cruiser. Not used in Government service. Splendid 
condition and comfortable accommodations for five and crew. For 
further particulars, communicate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut Street. Philadelphia 2, Penna. 

















ESSEX BOAT WORKS, Inc., Essex, Connecticut 
@ BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT e@ 


12657 — 26’ Chris Craft sedan 
cruiser. Built 193 lil 


ice box, dinette, ready to take away. 
See her at this yard 


poe — 42’ raised deck cruiser, very 


home ‘afloat, able to ywhere. 
H Lathrop engine. Hull is in 
1’ beam, 3’ 6” d 


Sleeps six, stove, etc. See her in 
Stamford. gas 


4413 — One of the best Wheelers, 


, bat 
Seer Sey oem ave. Fully 
equip very tew tip We 
boats peat at any price. 
have her here. 


32276 — Converted 6 metre, 31’ 
x 227’ x 6’ o” ey! Built 1 by Jee Jacob. 
Beautifully converted, 193 


the roomiest sixes. New om. 
holstery. See her near New York. 


> A igs mo Ta = t 4,00 mag 
x 8’ 9" x oie ih headroom, deeps 
four aft, one forward. 1940 Gray 
— » good ¥. etc., all kinds of 
sails for re racing. See her 
near N. Y. City y "eppoimanent. 


33638 — Herreshoff sloop, one of the 
best ever built by that firm. Old abet 
perfect condition struct 


Must be seen to be appreciated. By 
appointment near New York. 








43028 — Crocker ketch, 38’ 6” x 30’ 
2" x 11’ x 5’ 6”. Motor sailer type, 
but really sails well. Large deck 
house with extra — in it. t Hore is 
a modern auxiliary of popular size, 
in a Teak deck, lead 
Should be seen to be 
spaeaciosed. New Medterd. 


43029 — Yawl, converted New York 
re! Universal motor, modern in all 
fee Tis and in = condition. — 
u room, necessary 

ment. gy ag are 43’ ye 
8’ 9” x 6’. Near New York. 


43331 Silene rugged cruieing 
ketch, jib headed rig. In beautiful 

condition, was in commission last 
has kept this — 


ered, dinghy, She mi res 40’ 
4" x $26 6" x a 6” x 6 10” 10” di draft. 
See her just outside of New York. 
She will sell quickly. 


54026 — Offshore schooner, 54’ x 40’ 
x 14’ x 9. Built to sail in deep water, 
1933, be yg pA engine, 1940 
sails, all in good condition. ry Flor- 
ida ar can be had for. reasonable 
price. One of very few vessels of her 
type that linet not seen Government 
service. 


54824 — pe of the popular Sea- 
wanhaka schooners here at our yard. 
Jib headed rig, main = nt a 

six with one double sta’ 
Soe forward. 58’ ons x ‘ x nto o” 
x 8 6”. Teak deck and 3 all in 
good shape. Good chan: 





ARE DEALERS FOR 
RIGHARDSON CRU'SERS 


See us about charters. We have 
several fine boats to ler com- 
petent parties. 














ROGER M. ROWE 
Yacht Broker 


© 12 Metre Sloop. 


e 58’ 6” Marconi Rigged Schooner, built 1926; bronze fastened, 
sleeps seven owners; has shower. + 


e 43’ Schooner, Alden design. 


@ 42’ 2” Yawl, Alden design 1940, Gray 52 h.p., sleeps two cabin, two 
aft stateroom, one crew; very completely equipped. 


e 34’ Ketch Motor Sailer, Minneford 1938, sleeps five, two toilets, 
dinette, 80 h.p. Palmer; ideal to live aboard. 


e “Luders 25°’ Sloop, 40’ 1.0.a., built 1937, outboard folds into 
stern; sleeps three. 


e R-Class Sloops. 


e 25’ Ketch, built 1941; Red Wing 5 h.p., two suits sails, maes four 
not uncomfortably; complete. Chesapeake. 


e@ 26’ Yawl, Sea Bird design, 45’ Lycoming, sleeps two. Chininiaiten. 
e Stars. 
e@ 50’ Twin-Screw Cruiser, Luders built 1928, Sterlings 150 h.p. 


e 48’ Dawn, Twin-Screw Cruiser, streamlined deckhouse, 150 h.p. 
Lathrops, overhauled 1945, sleeps four forward cabin, two rear cabin, 
two crew; exterior done over 1944. 


e 48’ Kromholz Design, Enclosed Bridge Cruiser, 1929, bronze 
fastened, 200 h.p. Buffalo, rebuilt 1940, sleeps seven owners, bath and 
shower, one owner; very complete. 


@ 42’ Wheeler Twin-Screw Cruiser, 1938, Chrysler 75 h.p. 


e 38’ Mathews Cruiser, 1929, Gray 135 h.p. 1938, overhauled 1944, 
sleeps two cabin, two deckhouse; dinette. 


@ 34’ Elco, 1927, 107 h.p. Gray 1941, with RD. 
e 35’ Eico Cruiser, 1933, Buda 115 h.p., in top condition. 


e 19 Chris-Craft, Runabout, 1941, 130 h.p. Chris-Craft; used very 
little. 


If Your Boat Is For Sale, We Solicit Your Listing 


DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone Darien 5-0990 
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sreaings ana touer §GPARKMAN & STEPHENS _ 122s 44th St. 


Larchmont 2-2548 INCORPORATED New York 


sames D. sparkman NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS  ,.... 
New Rochelle 2-5489 MARINE INSURANCE 








No. Y-6160- B—FOR SALE — Auxiliary schooner, No. Tee FOR CHARTER — One of the pop- No, Y¥-8023 — FOR SALE — Auxili yawl, 53’ 





43’ 3” x 32’ 6” x 11’ 8” x 6’ 4”. Built at Portland, ular N.Y.Y.C. 32’ Class Sloops, built by Nevins, 8" x38'x12’x7’ 7”, Built 1937 from our designs. Not 
Connecticut. Large main cabin, double stateroom, City Fos from our designs. Double stateroom in commission since 1941. Four berthsin main cabin, 
pe dnnga and galley. Ratsey sails. For further data, aft, two berths in main cabin, lavatory, pitey. double stateroom. For further information, price 
poe and location consult SE ARRAN & STE- Pipe berth forward. Ratsey Sails. REMA and location consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
HENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. - ‘STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East ch Gocax: New Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17, 
or 











a ES *515 MADISON AVENUE? 
: : ‘| PLAZA 8-i065-6 
C A -Lt aN] an 00);1 Ga 


E 


MARINE ENG! MEER: vio BROKE 





A FEW OF OUR CURRENT LISTINGS (SEND US YOUR REQUIREMENTS IF THESE ARE NOT OF INTEREST) 


POWER Brokerage Department, Mr. Herman Jagle, Miss Linda Wesik 
30’ Owens De Luxe sedan cruiser, 1940. SAIL 59’ C.B. ketch. 
30’ Wheeler sedan cruiser, 1941. 20’ ‘*Dater’’ class sloop, 1944. 62’ Diesel motor-sailer. 
35’ Elco cruiser, 1931. 22’ Mount Desert 1-Design sloop (located Maine). 
35’ Twin-Screw Chris-Craft, 1942. 28’ Crosby cutter, new 1940. _ 
37’ Twin-Screw Chris-Craft, 1940. 36’ Auxiliary cutter. me For Sale: 43’ flush deck 


39’ Twin-Screw Baltzer Jonesport, 1939. 


oo jmilt *¢ : heen 2? ad diesel cruising cutter 
39 Twin-Screw Huckins sedan cruiser, 1939. a nee coalenn,” Wik with dual controls in 
45’ Twin-Screw Dawn cruiser, 1928. 48’ Auxiliary cutter, new 1939 doghouse. Built in 1942 
= — eee —— ra cas, 54’ Alden schooner ps 1933 ‘i ad pene = aes 

‘win-Screw eeler, diesel powe M leaf yellow pine. as 
50% Twin-Screw Matthews cruiser, 1937. 57’ Alden schooner (on Lakes) 





Electrolux refrigeration, 


53’ Twin-Screw Sport Fisherman, ‘diesel powered, 95’ Diesel schooner. gas stove, large water 


9, 42’ Auxiliary yawl, new 1936. supply, and cruising range under power of 900 
56’ Twin-Screw bridge deck cruiser, 1935. 42’ C.B. ketch, new 1930. miles. Sleeps five, with dinette and double state- 
60’ Mathis houseboat. 52’ Deep sea ketch. room forward. 











TELEPHONE: CABLE ADDRESS: 


BRYANT 9-7670 ¢ ELOW CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 





: HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. . 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS «~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


If your boat is for sale we solicit your listing 














COX & STEVENS 


ND Ge ieee Ome) SB. 


TELEPHONE: BOWLING GREEN 9- 4000 











ALL TYPE YACHTS rca 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER Import 
FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST Verte: Cotas 
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CA.SCanton 


SL ; YACHT INSURANCE 


Miami 22 Yieude 


MIAMI 3-543! 


130 Willan Sorect 
Neer York 


BEEKMAN 3-3010 
JOHN E.RODSTROM, associate 


NO, WE DO NOT SELL BOATS, BUT WE INSURE THE BEST OF THEM 
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A INCORPORATED 
CATO 





25 BROAD STREET,.NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: HAnover 2-0074 


@) MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL 





YACHTS—BOATS 
ALL SIZE AND TYPE 
YACHTS FOR SALE ~ 

AND CHARTER 











NAVAL ARCHITECTS »- YACHT BROKERS 


Will Appreciate the Privilege of Listing Your Yacht For Sale or Charter 

















TAMS 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 


Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 











WARREN, RHODE ISLAND e 
- Here's a chance to get a good, clean, fully 








TEL. WARREN 0333 


found Auxiliary Cutter, of which there are very 
few offered. Designed by Alden, built 1937; 
35’ 10” 0.a., 25’ wl. 9’ 9” beam, 5’ draft. 
Sleeps four, full headroom. Good motor and 
feathering wheel. Owner's desire for bigger 
boat only reason for selling. 


We have other attractive offerings in sail, 
power and auxiliaries. May we help you? 


“OUR EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR SERVICE” 
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ERNEST LISKEY & ASSOCIATES 


Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 























Yacht Brokers Marine Insurance 

804 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
40’ Express Chris Craft ‘41. Sleeps four. Twin 160 h.p. motors....... $10,500 
50’ Vinyard '36. Sleeps six, plus two crew. Twin Sterlings. Shower.... 15,000 
60’ Mathis Houseboat. '40 motor. Sleeps ten, plus two crew. Ready... 11,000 
68’ ACF, Twin 40 Grays. Sleeps six, plus three crew. Two showers.... 21,750 
70’ Houseboat. Beautifully furnished. Three doublé staterooms....... 20,000 
75’ Wells-designed Matthews. Sleeps seven, plus three crew. Shower.. 11,950 
35’ Marconi '29 Sloop. Ratsey '37 sails. 40 h.p. Nine miles.........- 6,550 
36’ Alden "50-50" Marconi Cutter. 6-cylinder Chrysler.......-+.0+: 7,500 
45’ Alden Marconi Ketch, '36 Kermath, '43 Reiser sails.........2-+++ 6,000 
52’ Alden Gaff Schooner. Re-conditioned '44 by Nevins.........+.++ 10,850 
67’ 12-meter Sloop. 6-cylinder '43 Gray. Ratsey sails............++ 10,000 
70’ Staysail Schooner, °40 sails. Sleeps 10, plus 3 crew.....ceeeseee 22,500 


IF YOUR BOAT IS FOR SALE, MAY WE OFFER 
_ IT TO OUR CUSTOMERS ? 


FOR SALE - No. 7012 


Shallow draft seagoing schooner yacht. 
Dimensions: 46’ 0o.a., 40’ w.l., 15’ 10” 


: WILLIAM GARDNER @ CO. beam, 4’ draft. A heavily built, roomy 











little ship, suitable for long voyages, or 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS comfortable living afloat. Very large tank 
MARINE ENGINEERS MARINE BROKERS | capacity (400 gallons each of water and 
gas). Sleeps six aft, and one in forecastle. 
21 West St., New York Tel. Digby 4-9257 Two toilets. Engine is a 40 h.p. heavy 
31’ Auxiliary cutter, built 1936. duty Lathrop, new 1940. Has brand new 
* Bosby-onded ketch, now being completed. | mainsail, forestaysail, and jib. Located 
’ Marconi ketch. : 
52 Auxiliary ketch. Weskiggna, D.C. 
58’ Auxiliary schooner. 








80’ Diesel schooner. 

95’ Diesel cruiser. 

33’ Richardson cruiser — 1941 

38’ Matthews cruiser — twin screw. 

54’ A.C.F. 1937 — Recently reconditioned. 
55’ T.S. Diesel cruiser. 

60’ T.S. Diesel cruiser. 


Price $7500 


LINTON RIGG & CO. 


729 15th Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 














‘Prospective “Bidders FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


ON SURPLUS VESSELS AND EQUIPMENT sens =Marconi Ketch. 
45’ x 30’ x 12’ x 


For a nominal fee, you may secure an accurate Survey " ok | 6’ 6”, New sails 
Report and Appraisal, providing a sound basis for your : 1944. Engine 
bid on vessels along the Atlantic seaboard. 1941. Accommo- 
q 7 6 dations for 6-7. 
Surveying saves you money. ; ' f Y Very fully found. 
j t Separate lighting 

HARRY D. GRAHAM . \ plant. Tender. 

Marine Surveyor and Consultant q ¥ _ Light sails. Price 

76 Beaver Street ° New York City Fe ‘. cha Paopacer 
WHiteball 3-6824 i ea asia 


Alden designed Shoal Draft Sloop, 49’ x 38’ x 14’ 











x 3’ 9’, Raised deck, centerboard, sleeps 6-7. 


FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. | High quality construction, very roomy, comfortable 


ship. New engine 1942. Three toilets. Private state- 





Builders of “Seagoin” Boats * MARINE AGENCY li room. Large galley. Price $9,000, delivered. Com- 
Mystic, Connecticut — Telept 659 pletely refinished 1945. Charter $3,000 for season. 
es ee a : | Alden Yawl, 30’ x 10’ x 5’. New 1938. Sleeps 4. 
_— 8 So i an | Stove, galley. Separate engine compartment. 
- Charter $1,600. 
stove and radio, 32’ Fin- | , 
Keel day sailing cabin i ©=616’ Lawley Yacht Tender, C. B., sail. $650. | : 
sloop. 25’ “SEAGOIN"” i : il 
eiliier Satin” Chin tien. i. OTHERS— Will Trade. Yachts Bought. 
ee : HENRY BAAY YACHT YARD 
30’ ALDEN MALABAR SLOOP Also... | Marblehead, Massachusetts 


New sails—New upholstery Many other good sail 


Phone: 1005 W&R 
Gray 4-40 motor and power boats. 
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LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN!! 





YACHTING 














THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 
Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia 
Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 











“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 





For Sale 


STERLING “DOLPHIN” 
SPECIAL ENGINE 


6-cylinder, 300 hp. 


Reconditioned and repainted 
as good as new 


This engine was used only a short 
time in an experimental boat. 
Spare parts include: three cylinder 
heads, complete and ready to run, 
new; one spare oil pump, new; one 
endix starter assembly, as g: 
new; one intake manifold complete 
with studs and gaskets, new; six 
spare valves, new; two valve push 
rods, 22” overall, new; four valve, 
dexibe one bronze (or copper) 





le connecting tube; two Ster- © 


g rocker arms (three pieces); 
<a cylinder head gaskets; five 
intake gaskets; 11 exhaust gaskets. 


For further information and price, 
write Box 500, care of YacurTinc, 
205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


WANTED 


January 1945 copies of YacurTINe. 
ste to the shortage of paper and the 

demand for the January 1945 
jase, copies for this month are entirely 
exhausted. 


We will be glad to buy back from our 

readers up to one hundred copies of the 

me ine and will pay the full price, 
for those returned to us. 


Circulation Department, YacHTING, 
205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N.Y. 





























ERNEST F. FETSKE & CO. 


Engineers 
Naval Architects 


10 West End Place 


Brokers 
Elizabeth, N. J. 











NORMAN ALAN HILL, Yacht Broker 


1123 North Evtaw Street Baltimore 1, Maryland 


Editor of CHESAPEAKE CRUISE $5 postpaid 


Use the book to plan a vacation cruise this season in auxiliary-sail 


CHESAPEAKE CHARTERS 





FOR SALE 


35’ yawl SOUTHWIND, 14’ 9” beam. 
Good family boat, sleeps 6, galley, 
toilet. New engine installed 1944, new 
mainsail 1945, Fine cruising boat. Lo- 
cated in New York. Price $3,500. 
Reply Box 501, Care of YACHTING, 
205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


OWNER of a beautiful water- 
front estate desires 
to form a small community of con- 
genial, refined lovers of salt water 
and will dispose of a small number 
of waterfront homesites. They are 
reasonably restricted as the owner 
wants to safeguard his own estate. 
The land is high and rolling; with 
tall oaks, hickories, maples and 
pines. Hurricane harbor and deep, 
wide water. Two Yacht Clubs near. 
Send for photographs. 
“BERKELEY HALL” 


Weems, Virginia 


























INCORPORATED 


CHAUMONT, N. Y. 


SPECIAL ALDEN 1939 MALA- 
BAR JR., 31’ 4” x 22’ 1” x 8 6” 
x 4’ 8”, three-berth layout, com- 
pletely refinished and motor com- 
pletely overhauled 1944. In perfect 
condition, fully found, inspectable 
our yard. 


AUXILIARY YAWL, 35’ x 33’ 6” 

x 11’ 6” x 6’ 3”, gaff rig, built 1931, 
35 p.h. Palmer engine, forward . 
double stateroom, four berths in . 
main cabin, galley aft, in excellent 
condition and fully found, inspecta- 
ble our yard. 

















CHARLES D. ROACH 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 
Yacht Broker 


331 South Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Telephone 2676 


BOAT YARD FOR SALE e 


Modern living quarters with shop 
attached. Surrounded on three 
sides by water — ideal for resi- 
dence, if op ie not desired. 
Price $16,000 n 
CARL’S BOAT CENTER 
1942 Bay Terrace 
Ship Bottom, N. J. 











YACHT YARD 
EAST COAST 
@ FOR SALE — Established, very 
completely equipped modern boatyard 
in growing yachting center — easily 
accessible — Plenty’ oi of outside and in- 


= Me. as well as wet 

, Extremely good docking 
facilities leasant surroundings. Re- 
“i Box 503, a 205 42 


» New York 17,N. ¥ 




















H. GERALD STAIRS 
Registered Civil Engineer 
Marine Architect Yacht and Ship Broker 
The Sycamores, Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 


POSITION WANTED as general 
foreman or plant manager. Practical 
builder, having wide experience in 
planning, construction and assembly 
of all kinds of wood and canvas- 
covered small boats. Only those of- 
ons 6 AE crcaryg wat. connection will 

Box 502, care 
Sacer, ae E. 42 St., New 
York 1 a A 








FOR SALE 


50-foot sloop. Chrysler Marine 
Aux. Excellent family boat. In 
commission last season. $3000. 
Reply: Grorce W. Emerson, 
Hallstead, Pennsylvania. 




















One 225 h.p. Kermath Sea 
Wolf — not run in four years, 
fair condition. Price $250. Can be 
seen at Fisher’s Machine Shop, 
Beechwood, N. J., or for informa- 
tion, address James R. Hensler at 
73 Wilson Avenue, Newark, N. J. 











WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect 


Yacht Broker Marine Insurance 
114 College Street, Middletown, Conn. 
Tel. 344 





WANTED 


From 1 to 6-Cylinder Gen- 
eral Motor er Gray Diesel 
Engines. 


NYLEN PRODUCTS Co. 


























St. Joseph, Michigan 
40 to 60 ft. 
CABIN CRUISER WANTED 30 WANTED co 
Diesel preferred square meter mainsail, g 


NYLEN PRODUCTS CO. 
St. Joseph, Michigan 











condition for curved mast. 
Francis Drake, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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SWAP CHEST 


10 CENTS A WORD 
$2.00 Minimum 


Please send remittance with order 





State if you prefer replies direct, or 
want box number assigned 





Wanted: Sailboat partner, or sailing 
friend, for 6-Metre. American Merchant 
Marine man. Write J. S. Hilton, 122 
Jefferson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


Wanted: Delco Semi-Diesel’ engine 
and battery-charging generator to pro- 
duce 750 watts, 30-36 volts; also right- 
and left-hand Leece Neville generators, 
Types 1080G, 1081G, 1082G, or 1083G, 
350-watt, 30-37.5 volts, for Superior 
Diesel engine mounting. Spot cash. 
Reply K. B. Walton, 1214 Atlantic 
Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


For Sale: Fisher De Luxe radio 
direction finder. In beautiful condition. 
Reply: T. C. Sparks, 1508 Washington 
Street, Columbia, S. C. 











For Sale: Class Q yacht sails, includ- 
ing: one mainsail, almost new; one 
mainsail, excellent; two mainsails, good 
average —all Ratsey made. One working 
jib, very good; other jibs, storm jib, 
reaching jib, double spinnaker. Reply 
Edward M. Abbot, Westford, Mass. 





For Sale: 50-ft. sloop. Chrysler Ma- 
rine Auxiliary. Excellent family boat. 
In commission last season. $3000. Reply 
to George W. Emerson, Hallstead, Pa. 





Auxiliary sloop, 2234’, Mallard, sound, 
built 1935, sleeps two, $700. Reply 
Ritzenthaler, 52 Owaissa Drive, Roch- 
ester 9, N. Y. 





For Sale: Class D ‘“‘Dyer Dink.” 
Boat, sail and all equipment in excellent 
condition; also Monel metal shaft, 
diameter 134” by 98’ long, new; also 
21” x 13” x 13%” bronze propeller. 
Reply Cady, 20 Swift Street, Edgewood 


5, 





For Sale: Skaneateles Comet. Excel- 
lent condition, full equipment including 
dinghy, $350. Reply George Thompson, 
192 Willow Street, Roslyn Heights, L. I. 





Kermath Model 150 overhead cam, 
150 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. Just rebuilt. 
Complete with 2:1 reduction gear and 
ball thrust bearing, $800. Motor alone, 
$600. Reduction gear alone, i 
Speedway Model M, 6-cyl. 165 hp. at 
1350 r.p.m., good condition, $700. 
Ritchie 7’ compass and standard teak 
binnacle, $175. Kahlenberg Model D 
dual airhorn, $65. Lothrop hand-oper- 
ated fog horn, $25. Reply C. M. Bur- 
bach, 2163 Field Avenue, Detroit 14, 
Mich. 





Wanted: January 1945 copies of 
YACHTING. We will pay 50¢ for each 
copy returned to us. Circulation Depart- 
ment, YACHTING, 205 E. 42 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





For Sale: 32’ Corsair cabin cruiser, 


105 hp. Gray, fully equipped, on Ohio 
River at Cincinnati. Asking price $2750; 
offers considered for immediate sail. 
Reply Burns Auto Co., Dayton 5, Ohio. 





For Sale: 9’ canvas-covered Old Town 
dinghy, stored indoors, excellent condi- 
tion, about ten years old, used three 
summers. Original price $125. Will sell 
for $60. Located near Port Jefferson, 
Long Island. Reply Charles G. Taylor, 
50 Central Park South, New York, 
N.Y. 


SWAP CHEST « Continued 


Have 17-ft. Lawley centerboard Yacht 
‘tender. Cedar hull, teak trim. Also, 
16-ft. Dodge Utility, 45 hp. Lycoming. 
Swap for cash or will trade. Want ap- 
prox. 40-ft. Auxiliary. Reply Henry 
Baay Yacht Yard, Marblehead, Mass. 








A few back issues of THE SEA CHEST: 
The Yachtsman's Digest are still avail- 
able at 50¢ a copy. A wide variety of 
articles and stories by famous yachts- 
men, in compact and convenient format. 
Reply to Box 17, Grand Central Annex, 
New York, N. Y. 





For Cash: Week-Ender mainsails, 
several patches, rather flat, still service- 
able. 60-lb. Yachtsman’s anchor. 80-lb. 
Babbitt anchor. 70-lb. Plough. Shipping 
board 5 in. ship’s clock. Write P. O. 
Box 225, South Hamilton, Mass. 





For Sale: 1941 Saybrook Star $2000 
used only one month, top condition, 
$1600. Also, single scull rowing shell, 
excellent, $200. Reply P. O. Box 116, 
Noank, Conn. 





Will buy shoal draft Auxiliary sloop, 
about 30 ft. over all, new or used, with 
shelter cabin for two. Sails and engine in 
good condition. Speed unimportant. 
Reply Herbert Leary, Edenton, N. C. 





Marine artist reminds you that the 
boating season is the time to photograph 
your boat for future water color or oil 
portraits of it in action. Reply Robert 
Zoellér, 53 Community Road, Bay 
Shore, N. Y. 





Wanted: Inexpensive, Marconi, keel, 
day sailer. Sound. Vicinity of New York. 
22-30 ft. Reply Box 5-1. 





Wanted: Class racing sailboat: Her- 
reshoff, Crosby or Cape Cod. Reply 
Box 5-2. 





For Sale or Trade: Ratsey jib topsail, 
beautiful condition, Egyptian pre-war 
material. Reply Box 5-3. 





Am in the market for 30- to 45-ft. sail- 
boat, preferably a cutter or sloop, 
but will consider a ketch or yawl or 
schooner. Prefer being in commission, 
but not necessary. Reply Box 5-4. 





For Sale: 18’ cabin Auxiliary sloop, 
Atkin designed, air-cooled Briggs-Shal- 
ton motor, sails new ‘1944. Located 
Shelter Island, New York, $750. Reply 
Box 5-5. 





For Sale: Shortened S boat mainsail: 
Hoist 25’, foot 14’ 6’’, $50. Jib: Hoist 
19’ 2’, foot 8’, $25. Good condition. 
Reply Box 5-6. 





For Sale: Star keel, miscellaneous 
Star fittings and Star sails. Want sales 
and rigging for Herreshoff fish sailboat. 
Reply Box 5-7. 





Wanted: Penguin dinghy sail in good 
condition. Please advise price, age and 
condition. Reply Box 5-8. 





Wanted for cash: Mushroom anchor, 
400 to 500 Ib., and 60 ft. of 44” chain. 
Reply Box 5-9. 





For Sale: Herreshoff ‘‘S"’ Class suit of 
sails in excellent condition. Reply Box 
5-10. 





For Sale: Two Star Class mainsails; 
also one new grooved Star mast — no 
rigging. Reply Box 5-11. 


Wanted: An inexpensive barometer 





for use in a small boat. Reply Box 5-12. 





For Charter: By day, week, month or 
season. Ocean-going 50-ft. Diesel-pow- 
ered schooner. Fully equipped, experi- 
enced captain in charge. Restricted to 
Long Island Sound during the war. 
Equipped for broadbill sport fishing. 
Reply 1346 East 27 Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., or telephone Esplanade 7-4571. 





Separate letter for reply to each box 
number is necessary 


Send Replies, GIVING BOX NUMBER, to 
SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











NAUTICAL BOOKS 


We unhesitatingly recommend all of the books listed below. 


NAVIGATION 
OSeve Navigator, by Capt. War- 
a. T kins. Step-by-ste, 
throug h the process of findi lati. 
tude a faa Poe ime thro 
1, one of the sim- 
= Sh ious of navigation, $2.00 
Primer of Navigation, by Soren 
wo ixter. A complete course in 
piloting ting is présented in the open- 
as chapters. Celestial na’ — 
has been anon. onk; 
arithmetic cn lete 
with tables. fully iit etonsed. 


Pos co of Nes i te Ke 
mer oO av ~ on "es 


PILOTING AND 


SEAMANSHIP ; 

Introduction to Sgamanshie. by 

Chas. H. Hall. A_ handbook oi 

' 52.00 

by Capt. 

ick M. Tompkins. Covers 

with utmost simplicity the many 

problems of the coastwise na’ 

tor, or pilot. 

one Seamanship and Small 

t Handling, by Charles F 
Chapman. a 


+ 


penny: Sal x pa 
ver the a Naa 320 pages, am. 


pte justrat 

Seamanship, by Charles F. — 
man. A fine new book by be we 
known authority. lustrated. $ 

The Boatman’ s Manual, by rere 
D. Lane. A practical and complete 
manual of t handling op- 
eration, with hundreds of clear 
drawings. $3.50 


T IT’S BACK 


many uproarious new ones. 


amusing book of the year. 





BOAT SAILING 
TheABC ot! Boat Sailing, » by"Her- 


ING. An pone Rong book for the 
beginner with many maneuvers 
illustrated with diagrams. .00 
Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pic- 
fus G. ane. A 


a a eeers ere a skip. 
out such an en 
our side. New Edition. $3. 


“Start "Em! Sailing, by Gordon ros 
ar. Designed to tell th 


large boats. Illustrated. $2. 
The Pleasures of Salting, oy 
Alfred Stanfo =, Full 


Fu 
many things that every yf 
=n” thinks sheet but rarely 
knows how to express. $2.00 
BOAT RACING 
Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics 
Goi - Rules 


Illustrated. 
— Rules in Yacht Racin 
win in y ey ee by Har 
n . ‘- 
vey Fiat. "$2.00 
A Complete Index to YACHTING 


Janu «December, 1943. 35c 
January-December, 1944. 35c 


Your order will be filled 
promptly by mail 


Darrell McClure’s hilarious book 


THE GAFF RIGGED YAGHTSMAN 


If you haven't seen a copy of Darrell McClure’s 
effervescent book of nautical cartoons 
missed the treat of the season. It includes all o your old 
favorites, including the inimitable “Cautious Conrad,’’ plus 


It has been out of stock for weeks, but now we 
have a few more copies, and if you send in your 


order promptly. you will receive what yachts- 
men from coast to coast regard as the most 
teen 


While they last — postpaid, for only 


DESIGNING AND cana 


a of Yacht Design, b: 
an L. Skene. This book is 4 
pe in its field, ey 
to naval architects, boat builders 
and yachtsmen. Revised to bs eT) 


Yoice Denlgning s and ne Feoneins. 


Ay ‘on Naval re ture for 
the amateur. Illustrated. $4.75 


Dossputiding. by. Howard I. Cha- 
pelle. The complete hand 
“boat from — choosing. the 
ama’ 
right Gesien to to the final varnish- 
ing. I $5.00 


es Down and Taking oe. by 
Desmond. A guide for 
mold loftsmen. $2.00 


Wooden Shipbuilding, by Charles 
Desmond. A general work devoted 
to larger vessels. $10.00 


CRUISING 


The Cruising Manual, by Gerry 

Mefferd. Most helpful to those 
who are just a their 
oes or two cruising. Illus- 
trai 


, Bas 


Learning 4 Py wre H. A. 
Calahan. A fine book | A 
3 — much for old hands; 


as =~ ig Maine Coast, by 
Alfred F. mis, Associate Edi- 
~ B of Varo ore 5 in 


IN STOCK! 


ou have 





MISCELLANEOUS 


The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. 
Moffat. Recipes for shipboard 
won the sim: plest To gee 
drinks. No technical terms to 5 con: 
fuse the amateur cook. $2.00 


Glossary of Sea Te by Ger- 
shom Bradford. This’ book 


regard b! 
farged cal 
edition. Illustrated. $3.50 
Blue Water Vagabond, by Denni 
fei ita Mee SE 
rom the 
and China e © to 00 





mapas brves taste Scene 
ankee,”’ “a ap rs. 
Irving Johnso: $3.50 
The Tonninaniai varepes of 
Capt. Voss, by John C $3.00 


— of *“Cimba,”’ by amas 
au $2.50 


eae by George Dibbern. $3.00 

Seven Seas on a Shoestring, b 
Dwight Long. 4% 

Fifty South to Fi South, by 
Capt. Warwick M. Tomp! % 

A Cruising Guide to the New 
England Coast, Edited by R.'F. 
Duncan. $5.00 

Die, ties ant Joaas 
by Frank E, Thompson, Jr. 

Small Boat Building, by Edwin 
Monk. $3.00 


The Cruise of red Hi mpus 
by Alfred F. Loomis 42.50 


‘=> BOOK DEPARTMENT <—— 


Yachting 


Please send your remit- 
tance with your order 


205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Prices include delivery within the 


tinental United States. Add 





10% for delivery el here. Prices 


hi. t to h 








YACHTING 


|PT, Dad — 
Elco built hew — 


ELCO PTs are setting new 


Sfolslelolgokwnelm sXektin, Zola olelolilale, 
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On Active Service 
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MAY, 1945 NO. 5 
) CONTENTS 
A SEAGOING PRESIDENT PASSES COVER, REEFED DOWN 

From a painting by B. T. Stephenson 
> In the sudden death of our Commander-in-Chief, and the 
leader of the nation through the most critical period of its his- | THE CARDEROCK CAMPAIGN 
tory, every American will feel a profound sense of loss. In the By W. H. deFontaine............ 49 
no less critical days ahead, with the problems of making the | TULE CRUISE 
peace and setting up a world organization to insure, as far as ees eas, SS See 52 
humanly possible, the keeping of that peace, his experience in 
world affairs and his knowledge of the European background | THE REVISED VANDERBILT RULES 
will be greatly missed. Though the victory of Allied arms By Harold S. Vanderbilt... ........ 55 
against the totalitarian powers was already assured as he passed | REVIVING THE “S” CLASS 
away, it is to be regretted that he could not have lived to see the By James W. Benfield ............ 56 
final culmination of our, and his, effort. ; 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was one of the few, if not the only | “THE ROARING FORTIES” — PART II 
President of our country who loved the sea and ships and was By Vito Dumas. aE Ode h Pantin > oie MMS: Se 58 
a sailor at heart, & fact that is often overlooked by reason of NAVIGATION NOTES FROM THE 
his long service in public life. In the first year of his presidency MERCHANT SERVICE 
he made a long cruise to the Maine coast in the 45-foot over all By James Reed, Jr., Second Officer ...... 62 
schooner Amberjack and, in spite of his physical handicap, he 
handled her himself most of the time. As in the case of many of gigcer er TE DESIGN IDEAS 
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to which he was named shortly before World War I, he carried My leh Pile i Oe. 71 

_ a sailor’s practical experience. For many years he was a mem- 
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of that organization and of the Cruising Club of America at the By Robert S. French ....-........ 72 
time of his death. While the cares of State kept him off the sea | suRPLUS MARINE EQUIPMENT 
in vars s life, his love of snd knowledge of ships was deep By Critchell Rimington. . . . 14 
and abiding. 
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we feel that the country will unite behind his successor not only | py ans 79 
in determination to see the war through to complete victory, | 2 
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NE of these days your boy will be 
home again to give you new pointers 
on seamanship...and you'll be off to 
pleasant waters for a carefree cruise. 
Perhaps the first port-of-call will be 
Shelter Island, the delightful summer play- 
ground with magnificent trees and sandy 
dunes rising sharply from the sea. 
_ At the entrance to Dering Harbor, you'll 
pick up the red buoy which marks the 
northeastern end of the shoal. Anchorage 
depths range from 12 to 15 feet just in- 
side the entrance to 8 to 9 feet nearer 
the shores. 3 to 6 fathoms accommodate 


Send for “The ABC of Yacht Insur- 


larger vessels outside the harbor entrance. 

An important factor in the enjoyment 
of your trip will be the complete protec-, 
tion of a Chubb policy. Over 50 years of 
experience in owning and insuring yachts 
mean that your boat will be 
protected by men who know 
yachts...men who interpret 
policies fromthe yachtsman’s 
point of view. 


ance’’, an interesting booklet con- 
taining many valuable suggestions 
for the proper care of your boat. 
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will be pulled off in the South Pacific. And we’re proud 

that boats we’ve built for the Army and Navy have contrib- 
uted modestly to the success of these official functions. 

But come next Summer or the next, or whenever our 
clients are ready to head for Price’s Bend again... we'll be 
right on deck with whatever it takes to put their boats in 
shape to get there. Or to build them boats from scratch 
with all the newest doohickies and design improvements. 
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By SPUN YARN. 


fellow exiles would return to base after a short emer- 

gency leave in these United States. Pressed by homesick 
sailors for information regarding conditions on the home front, 
they invariably pulled long faces and reported unfavorably. 
Liquor was scarce and steep; cigarettes were almost unobtain- 
able; restaurant meals were prohibitive in price, and steak, that 
sine qua non of edibles, was non. On the whole, living was so 
tough in the States that the boys were glad to be once more in 
the soft embrace of an advanced base. 


| \ROM time to time during my recent tour of foreign duty, 


I wondered. I couldn’t help wondering whether the lads were 
lying to conceal their sorrow. But now; being in the States, I am 
able to check the truth of their reports. I haven’t seen a steak, 
let alone taste one. Liquor costs me more than twice what it did 
when I bought it out of bond. Cigarettes are so hard to get that 
people are horning in on my racket and rolling their own — 
which amounts to rolling my own. So what? For the benefit of 
those who have not been rotated, I desire to report that the 
grass is greener on this side of the fence, that nearness lends en- 
chantment to the view, that strangers speak English, that the 
radio doesn’t speak B.B.C., and that when the poet said there’s 
no place like home he was cooking with gas. It doesn’t require 
the discipline of a military training to make me take what I’ve 
got and like it. 


People ask what became of the Penguin dinghy that the Sea- 
Bees built for me and that I had so much fun sailing until she 
got bunged up in a salvage operation. I left her there, spang in 
the middle of the rainy season. But she had been patched up 
and scrubbed clean of bunker oil, and I have no doubt that she 
will sail again when the weather improves. Several friends who 
called to say good-bye lingered to ask what would become of the 
dinghy, arid I could see at a glance that between the two of us 
— the bereft dinghy and me — we had plenty of well wishers. 


Speaking of salvage operations, I heard some inside dope on 
one of those Liberty ships that split in two a year or so ago. 
This one made a clean break and both halves floated. In an 
Arctic gale. The stern, which contained all but one of the crew, 
was promptly found and towed to an Alaskan port. Search for 
the bow was conducted throughout the night, and in the morn- 
ing it was found, the missing crew member safe aboard. He 
had been without food, warmth, or companionship and it was 
thought by the man who told me the yarn that his actions were 
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irrational when the rescue ship tossed a heaving line to him. He 
promptly bent the line to his middle and jumped overboard into 
the icy water. I don’t think he was irrational at all. Unaided, he 
would never have been able to haul a messenger, let alone a 
towing hawser, aboard, and he probably figured that his half of 
a Liberty ship was a fair swap for a hot fire and a cup of mocha. 
Anyway, he got what he went after and the rescue ship was 
faced with the problem of taking the bow in tow without his aid. 
This was done most ingeniously by welding an anchor to a 
depth charge arbor and firing anchor and cable from a K gun. 
After a few misses the anchor fouled itself aboard the derelict, 
and, believe it or not, she was towed in without too much diffi- 
culty. Bow and stern were joined together, and the emergency 
repair lasted long enough to get the reunited Liberty back to 
drydock in the States. 


Some years ago I ran a squib on this page about my surprise at 
noticing for the first time that Washington, whence comes our 
standard time, was not on the 75th Meridian. Somehow, I had 
taken it for granted that it was. The Editor, who is gruff and 
tough, but who, nevertheless, allows his serfs some latitude in 
the matter of longitude, said he was doing me a disservice in 
letting me reveal my ignorance. Since writing the paragraph I 
have spent eighteen months mine sweeping within spitting dis- 
tance of the 75th Meridian and have it indelibly imprinted on 
my memory that Washington was never like that. But let me 
say at this late date that my original misconception has been 
shared by none other than James C. Hickey who weekly con- 
tributes an interesting article on astronomy to the New York 
Sun. Writing on the perplexing subject of equation of time he 
stated: ‘Thus, for March 2nd, the equation is plus or minus 
twelve minutes fifteen seconds. If we are changing apparent 
time into mean time we add the equation; if we are turning 
mean time into apparent time we subtract it. The sun is on the 
meridian of Washington” (the italics are mine) ‘‘at 12:12:15 
p.m. by the clock.” Reading this and recognizing a fellow suf- 
ferer, I wrote to Mr. Hickey and called attention to his lapse. 
In reply I received this handsome correction: ‘The U.S. Naval 
Observatory in Washington, I find, is eight minutes sixteen sec- 
onds. west of the Eastern Standard Time Meridian. The clock 
time of the sun’s passage there on March 2nd, therefore, was 
12:20:31 p.m. old style, or 1:20:31 p.m. war time. . . . I no- 
ticed the slip myself when it was too late to correct it.” Mr. 
Hickey should read my column as devotedly as I read his. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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‘ ; At the left is shown a 
ae : Canadian P. T. Craft pow- 
ered with twin V-12 Sea 
aN Raider 550 H. P. Ker- 
maths which has covered 
thousand of miles in active 

duty on the Atlantic. 


* 





One of a fleet of 48 ft. 
Canadian Harbor Defense 
Patrol Boats powered with 
twin Kermath. 225 H. P. 
Sea Wolf engines in direct 
drive is illustrated below. 
Speed 20 knots. 
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The skill and experience acquired manufacturing marine 
engines during peace times have contributed in no small 
: measure to the amazing reliability and performance of Kermath 
I in the war zones of World War II. 

‘ As evidence of this, hundreds of examples exist in the navies 
e of the United Nations where Kermath marine engines have 
n served with outstanding brilliance and consistent dependabil- 
‘ : ity. Here is an established record of usefulness and service that will aid you in the cor- 
e rect selection of marine power for your own boat—gasoline or Diesel—at the lowest 
1S cost consistent with experienced engineering, improved and tested production methods. 
A “Those who know marine engines best appreciate Kermath most.” A detailed catalog 
1 on current Kermath engines will be mailed upon request. 
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THE PLEASURES OF CRUISING 


Snugged down in an unspoiled harbor of Georgian 
Bay, close by the port of Killarney, are Clyde 
Larish’s “Wind Song’and N. L. Telander’s “Islander” 


Photo by John Kabel 
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The Navy’s newest and most complete testing laboratory, the David Taylor Model Basin, is located 
at Carderock, Md. To the right is the 1330 ft. long building which contains the testing basins 


THE CARDEROCK CAMPAIGN 


The Contribution of the Taylor Model Basin to the War Afloat 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


, UPERB shooting it was, to be sure, that enabled 

4g the cruiser Boise to take on and sink six Jap ships 

in 26 minutes, one of them in less than a minute, 

— during the Solomons campaign. But how many 

-« people, do you suppose, realize that behind this 

remarkable exhibition of gunnery lay many days 

of painstaking experimentation in the most effi- 

cient methods for handling ammunition upon the part of the 

staff of the David Taylor Model Basin at Carderock, Md.? As 

an example are the tests that included building a full scale 

“mock-up” ‘of a ship’s turret and ammunition handling gear, 

complete even to the heaving of the deck, as at sea. Even such 

small details as the best shoe soles for slippery decks - were 
investigated. 

Operated directly by the Navy’s Bureau of Ships, the Taylor 
Model Basin, under the command of Rear Admiral H. 8. How- 
ard, USN, carries out experiments not only for that bureau 
but for all branches of the Navy, for the Maritime Commission, 
for other branches of the government and for private citizens 
as well. Named in honor of the late Rear Admiral David W. 
Taylor, Construction Corps, USN (retired), former Chief Con- 

_ structor of the Navy, the basin is a development from the origi- 
nal Experimental Model Basin which had been in service at the 
- Washington Navy Yard for over 40 years. 

The new establishment was planned under the direction of 
_ Captain Harold E. Saunders, USN, who had been stationed for 
_ Many years at the old basin and who is now Technical Director. 
Captain Saunders traveled the world over to study other instal- 
lations before undertaking the construction of the Taylor Model 
Basin. A quiet spot among the rolling hills of Maryland, 12 
miles from the Capitol and hard by the Potomac River was 
chosen, for here the bed rock was close to the surface and an 
ample supply of fresh water was available from the conduits 
of the city of Washington. 

Primarily intended for determining in advance the speed and 
power characteristics of new naval vessels, the work of the Basin 
has, under the urge of war, been expanded into many other 
branches of ship design and construction. Tricky problems which 
do not lend themselves readily to a solution by slide rule or 
drawing board can sometimes be solved in a relatively short 
time in the testing laboratories or towing basins at Carderock. 

Housed in three huge buildings, one of them over a quarter of 
@ mile long (and with plans ready for doubling its length), the 
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basin is served by a staff of several hundred technicians. Con- 
struction of the basin was authorized by Congress in 1936 and 
work commenced in the following year under the supervision of 
Captain Saunders. Four years of preliminary planning had been 
carried out by the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy be- 
fore the contract for building was awarded to the Turner Con- 
struction Co., and over three years were to elapse before the 
activities of the old basin were transferred to the new. 

One of the principal reasons it took so long to complete con- 
struction was the extreme accuracy that was required by the 
designers. For example, the most time-consuming job of all was 
that of laying the tracks for the main towing carriage. The rails 
with which this track is laid are of a special section with a broad 
working face, hardened and ground for accuracy, whose dimen- 
sions were held to within thousandths of an inch. Equal in 
weight to the heaviest railroad track (165 pounds per yard) a 
carbon-manganese steel was used and special rail joints with 
overlapping ends were required. 

To insure permanent accuracy, the concrete foundations on 
which the rails rest were poured directly on bed rock. A further 
indication of the Swiss watch precision with which the structure 
was built is the fact that the face of the rails is not absolutely 
level but coincides in curvature with that of the earth’s surface 
(they are actually about 34-inch higher in the middle than at 
the ends of their 1200-foot lengths) so that the effect of gravity 
upon the motion of the towing carriage will be constant for the 
full distance. As a result of this care, the carriage runs with 
unbelievable smoothness, but it took 18 months of the most 
meticulous engineering just to lay the rails. It was remarked at 
the time that it was as though a watch maker were building 
a railroad. 

In addition to well laid out and equipped engineering and 
drafting departments, the Taylor Model Basin has laboratories 
for testing materials and structures and two wind tunnels for 
aerodynamic experiments. Also, there is a special pentagonal 
pond, located at some distance from the main buildings, where 
the effects of underwater explosions may be observed and photo- 
graphed. But the basins where the towing and turning tests 
are conducted are, perhaps, the heart of the installation. Al- 
together there are four, the principal one being 963 feet long, 
51 feet wide and 22 feet deep, where either towed or self-pro- 
pelled models of naval vessels are tested. This is the largest 
towing basin in the world. Joining the main-basin is a shallow 











The woodworking shop, where are made the model hulls which are to 
be tested. The press at left can exert a pressure of 1,000,000 Ibs. 


water basin, 303 feet long, 51 feet wide and 10 feet deep. 
The depth of water in the latter may be varied to suit require- 
ments for testing shallow water vessels. An extension of the shal- 
low water basin in the form of a huge J is used for testing the 
turning characteristics of ships. 

Paralleling the main basin is another for testing high speed 
hulls where speeds up to 24 knots may be developed. This basin 
is 1168 feet long, 21 feet wide and 10 feet deep, with provision 
for doubling its present length. Housed in the basement of the 
main building is the fourth, and smallest; basin (142 by 10 by 
5% feet) for special tests. 

The towing carriage of the deep water basin is a huge, bridge- 
like structure weighing as much as a 75-foot schooner and built 
of large diameter pipe with welded joints. It is in the form of a 
prone isosceles triangle, its base resting on one rail and its apex 
upon the rail at the opposite side of the basin, 51 feet away. This 
carriage rolls on a series of four driving wheels in tandem at the 
base of the triangle while on the far side of the pool the apex is 
carried by another, smaller, truck. The speed of the towing 
carriage is regulated to within 2/100 of a knot by a unique, oil- 
actuated, driving motor which derives its power from an elec- 
tric motor whose current is carried on overhead trolley wires. 
Constant speeds from 0.1 to 18 knots are attainable. 

Observation of the model’s performance is carried on from a 
platform located in the middle of the towing carriage. Here 
several technicians regulate and take readings from the various 
instruments (principal of which is the delicate recording dy- 
namometer), which register the resistance and other forces set 
up when the model is towed. 

To reduce to a minimum the growth of marine organisms, 
as well as to prevent, as far as possible, changes in temperature 
and other conditions within the tunnel-like towing chamber, the 
space is entirely without natural lighting. One has the feeling, 
when standing within its huge, cavernous interior, of being far 
underground, as utter silence prevails and lighting is of the 
dimmest. 

A new facility, and one of the most interesting of all the won- 


Ballasting a ship model to bring it to the proper water line preparatory 


to making a self-propulsion test under the towing carriage 








The model profiling machine. Accurate to within 1/100 of an inci; 
it cuts mechanically the forms of the various stations of the mode! 


ders of the Taylor Model Basin, is the circulating water tunnel. 
Housed in a special building of its own, it is essentially a streara 
of water 22 feet wide and 9 feet deep which may be forced to 
flow at a speed of as much as 10 knots by two motors of 1250 
horse power each, driving huge pumps. The model under test 


_ is held stationary while the forces set up by the moving stream 


are measured by appropriate instruments. Large plate glass — 
windows are set into the walls and bottom of the steel channel 
in which the water flows and through these it is possible to ob- 
serve and photograph the action of the water on the tested ob- 
ject. Another advantage of this testing method is that it may 
be carried on for long periods of time, not being limited by the 
length of the tank, as in the towing basin. By releasing hydrogen 
sulphide solution through tiny holes in the model’s underwater 
surface it is possible to observe and record the direction of 
flow of the water around a ship’s hull, while the action of mines 
anchored in a tideway, of various torpedo shapes and of para- 
vanes may be studied. 

Less spectacular, perhaps, but of equal importance is the work 
of the structural mechanics division. It was by this department 
that the research was conducted leading to greatly increased 
efficiency in ammunition handling aboard combat ships, and 
here also the visitor may witness the torturing of a fragment of 
steel plating taken from an actual ship’s side. Placed in a testing 
machine that can exert-an alternating tension and compression 
stress of 150,000 pounds for an indefinite period, the 34-inch 
steel plating will actually be torn to pieces at the rivets, like a 
piece of paper, revealing its weakness to the technician. Here too 
is the Gargantua of all torture instruments for testing the 
strength of materials. It is a huge static-load testing machine 
with a capacity of 600,000 pounds of either tension or compres- 
sion:and is capable of tearing to pieces a 6000-pound anchor. 

Less violent but equally instructive are the instruments that 
utilize polarized light and transparent plastic models of pro- 
posed pieces of equipment to determine the areas and lines of 
stress. Too numerous to enumerate are all the testing instru- 
ments in this department. 


A model in position under the carriage. To assure accuracy, the 
1200-ft. carriage rails were laid with watch-like precision 





Within the moving towing carriage is the dynamometer, which records 
accurately the “‘pull’’ and performance of the hull during its passage 


Among the many unusual testing facilities at the basin are 
two variable pressure water tunnels. Intended primarily for 
testing cavitation of propeller models, they are frequently uti- 
lized for other hydrodynamic tests as well. These tunnels are 
large tubes in which water is circulated and air pressure is con- 
trolled by the operator to represent actual conditions. The pro- 
peller under test is mounted on a motor-driven shaft which 
projects into the test chamber where its action may be observed 
through large plate glass ports. Here, by the use of stroboscopic 
light, it is possible apparently to stop dead in its tracks a pro- 
peller that is turning over at 2500 revolutions per minute. By 
this means it is easy to observe and to photograph the cavitation 
characteristics of the screw under study. As every fighting ship 
is equipped with specially designed propellers and as cavitation 
(which is evidenced by the formation of air bubbles on the 
surface of the blades) causes a serious loss in efficiency, it is 
apparent how important these studies are. 

The story is told that when the battleships North Carolina 
and Washington were put through their acceptance trials, it was 
discovered that they vibrated so badly that their batteries 
could not be fired with accuracy when the ships were steaming 
at high speed. As they were the first of a series of similar ships, 
the seriousness of the situation can hardly be exaggerated. A 
call for help went to the Taylor Model Basin. Experts were sent 


to observe the performance of the ships, new propellers were 


recommended, modelled and tested in the water tunnels, and 
the shakes were corrected, amid heartfelt sighs of relief from 
all concerned. 

Scientific testing, as carried out here, naturally requires that 
new and ingenious instruments must be continually devised and 
built and this work is carried on entirely by the personnel of the 
basin. Designs are prepared in the engineering offices and exe- 
cuted by expert instrument makers in a spotless, well lighted 
and equipped metal working shop. Here also metal fittings for 
models are manufactured as required. But the spot which will 
warm the cockles of the heart of a model enthusiast is the wood- 
working shop where the huge model hulls are built. In addition 


A cavitating propeller in the 12-inch variable-pressure water tunnel. 
Such tests reveal many details of propeller performance 








A model being towed under the carriage. Here is shown the method 
of securing the hull to the dynamometer beam by towing brackets 


to every piece of woodworking machinery that one could wish 
for, there are to be found here several unusual pieces of equip- 
ment. For instance, there is a huge press for gluing up hulls 
which can take a block 30 feet long and exert a total pressure 
of one million pounds. Most interesting, probably, is the 
profiling machine, a double decked device which accurately 
(to within 1/100 of an inch) cuts the forms of the various sta- 
tions of the model preparatory to the final hand shaping. 

After the model makers have completed their exacting hand 
work and the painters have coated the hull with battleship 
gray, the new model, which may be from 20 to 30 feet over all 
and weigh 2000 pounds or more, is taken to a small launching 
bay off the main towing basin. Here it is launched in much the 
same manner as a yacht and towed out to be attached to the 
towing carriage. Then the tests begin. 

When turning tests are to be conducted, the model is first 
equipped with suitable electric motors and accurate models of 
her prototype’s propellers and rudder; she is then ballasted to 
bring her down to her lines and towed to the turning basin. 
Here the motors are connected to overhead wires and the tests 
commence. Delicate instruments located aboard the model regis- 
ter the forces set up at various rudder angles and speeds, and a 
moving picture camera, operated from a platform under the 
roof, records the model’s performance. Here studies were con- 
ducted which provided the Navy with turning data on every 
ship in the fleet for every rudder angle and every speed, with 
results that were soon apparent in convoy operations. 

In its constant search for better ways of measuring and record- 
ing infinitely small units of time, motion and stress, the Taylor 
Model Basin staff has taken a leading part in developing the 
science of ultra fast motion picture photography. With equip- 
ment devised here, it is possible to photograph the flight of a 
bullet or the lightning fast effects of shock or explosion. The 
quest of accuracy has led to the development of electronic 
measuring instruments that are capable of recording the pres- 
sure curve of an underwater explosion or the infinitesimal 

(Continued on page 100) 


The metal working shop, where precision machines turn out a variety 
of intricate metal models, instruments and test apparatus 
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The 1500 Miles of Waterways Spreading Inland From San Francisco Bay Are a Cruising Paradise 


By KENNETH HAIL 


E STARTED wrong by asking the Coast Guard for 
‘permission to leave the Richmond breakwater at 
dawn rather than official sunrise. A young and ex- 

tremely polite lieutenant explained ‘at great length about the 
rules of the Port of San Franciseo..We interrupted to explain 
that we were familiar with the rules but the only way of making 
Steamboat Slough, 80 miles up the Sacramento River, in one 
day’s run in a 24-foot sloop was to catch the flood tide at the 
turn. An hour at the start could mean the difference of being 
tied up safely to the banks of Steamboat or worrying all night 
in some dubious and none too safe anchorage in the river. We 
stressed the none too safe angle. 

“Yes,” said the lieutenant, “but .. .” 

“And,” we said again, “not only .. .” 

“No!” said the lieutenant. 

We left at official sunrise, 6:03 a.m. i 

Ann, the mate, didn’t see much of it, official or not. From the 
depths (full sitting headroom) of the cabin came unladylike 
expressions and the thud of canned goods being stowed in a 
positive manner. 


“Next time,” she said, “will be different. Everything is going 


to be stowed the day before.” 
“Yes, dear,” I said. Experience has taught this skipper that 
this is a good, though none too salty, answer in times of tough 


“Pola Bear,” with spinnaker set, 
off Richmond breakwater. She, 
like the author’s “Grizzly,” is one 
of San Francisco Bay's famous one- 
design Bear Class sloops: Drawing 
3’ 6”, of 6’ 6” beam and with sit- 
ting headroom, they are 23’ over 
all. If not an auxilary, an outboard 
motor is necessary when cruising 
in the sloughs 


E. B. Coxhead 


beats to windward, prolonged calms or other nerve rasping 
situations. “Take the helm a minute and I’ll get a little on the 
main halliard.”’ 

Ann luffed Grizzly, one of San Francisco Bay’s famous one- 
design Bear Class sloops, and I winched up the inch of slack. 
My glance shifted astern te the dinghy, the main cause of our 
inauspicious beginning. She was still afloat after ten minutes 
under way which was more than could be reasonably expected 
from T.N.T. The nickname had been evolved from Tiny ’N 
Tender. The morning previous we had learned that our promised 
plywood pram would not materialize and we had begun a frantic 
last minute hunt for something that would float, tow and get us 
ashore. At six that evening, we had settled in desperation for 
T.N.T. Ten dollars, no oars, no paint, no Coast Guard regis- 
tration numbers, but six holes of assorted sizes. She was six 


‘feet long, flat bottomed and quite unstable. Late into the night 


we patched, caulked and painted. 

About midnight, ‘‘Babe’’ Ruth and his wife Jody, our cruise 
companions, arrived with their gear for Teddy Bear. They 
were, Babe explained a little thickly, late. Some fellow club 
members had dropped by to see them off. 

We finished the dinghy with Babe’s dubious help, offered a 
short prayer and threw her into the water. She floated, but with 
Babe’s erratic lettering on the bows she looked something like 
an Okie’s trailer. 

We ghosted down Ceritos Channel past the din of the ship- 
yards and picked up a freshening breeze and the welcome quiet 
of the upper bay. Off Red Rock, scross from the towering gray 
granite walls of San Quentin, the breeze slackened to 4 breath 
but held enough to give us steerageway in the increasing flood 
tide. We had visions of an all night anchorage in the doubtful 
lee of Montezuma Island but the flood carried us through the 
flat spot and, as we entered the narrows into San Pablo Bay 
and bore to starboard for the small boat channel, the prevailing 
westerlies cleared the northern slopes of Mt. Tamalpais and we 
were running free for Carquinez Straits. Babe broke out his 
whisker pole and a bottle of beer. We followed suit and settled 
down to what we hoped would be a continuous run all the way 
to Steamboat. 

“Boy!” Babe shouted, waving the beer, “I’ve been waiting 
for this for a year!” 

He echoed the feelings of most yachtsmen on San Francisco 
Bay. Midsummer in the Bay region traditionally brings a six 
weeks’ lull in the racing season to allow everyone who can 
wangle a few days away from the war effort a chance to go 
tule* cruising. 

The cruising territory embraces 1500 miles of inland water- 
ways with deep water channels running 90 miles up the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers to the cities of Sacramento and 
Stockton, respectively. Honeycombing the lowlands in and 
around the rivers proper are countless miles of tributaries and 
sloughs, the majority of which average 6 to 15 feet of water. 
With proper regard to charts, snags and the prime rule of river 
cruising, ‘‘keep to the outside of the bend,” this country be- 
comes a boatman’s paradise. 

In the main river, the breeze is usually westerly and de- 
pendable. In the sloughs, an auxiliary of some sort is necessary 
for peace of mind, except perhaps for the simon pures. If the 
auxiliary be an outboard, as with the Bears, Golden Gates and 
Birds, the Bay’s most popular sailing craft, it is best to run 
with the tides, tying up to the banks or anchoring when the 
current changes. 





+ Tule — A typeof large bras oni sheate m overflowed land in the 
southwestern United , especially in Ci orm a he janetion 0 of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers, where large tracts are known as tule lands. 
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Grizzly’s power plant was a five hp. outboard, not a 
standard make but the only one available under war 
time ‘‘no gots.” From previous experience we had 
named it the P.O., short for “cork out,’ but this year 
it had, the repair man said, been thoroughly over- 
hauled and was ready to go. 

There was no need for it now, however, for we had 
fair wind, sea and tide as we boiled through Carquinez. 
Straits on the crest of the flood. Here, in the straits 
connecting San Pablo and Suisun Bays, the waters 
narrow to a few hundred yards between steep-sided 
hills, a heartbreaking pass to negotiate on the home- 
ward trek if one runs out of tide. 

Teddy was leaving us well in her wake and passed 
under the railroad bridge at Martinez a good half- 
mile ahead. We consoled ourselves with the fact that 
we were more heavily laden and probably dragging a 
heavier load in our little gem towing astern. Sure 
enough, we hauled 7.N.T. close aboard and she was a ilatinie 
filled with water. Our midnight repairs had been none too 
watertight. We performed the rather tricky maneuver of 
emptying her while under way and seemed to do a little better. 

Once under the bridge, we entered Suisun Bay and began the 
passage of the treacherous Middle Ground. Suisun stretches 
out ten miles in length and nearly as wide but the water is 
spread very thin in spots. The charts show “bare at half tide” 
in several places. A narrow channel threads between the south- 
ern shore and the outlying low islands. Close chart work is a 
must in these waters. Many a careless navigator has taken what 
appeared to be a short cut across some corner where the sea- 
gulls were swimming only to discover that the birds were wading. 

Midway up the channel we rounded a buoy and Ann uttered 
an involuntary gasp. Off to starboard lay what was left of Port 
Chicago, the former ammunition depot. Here, a scant ten days 
before, a busy war-blooming community had lived, worked and 
perished. Now there was only leveled, blackened waste as far 
as we could see for miles. We were quiet for a while. 

Once through the Middle Ground, it was clear sailing. We 
passed the junction of the San Joaquin and kept our course up 
the Sacramento. There is deep water here from bank to bank. 
We sat back to relax in the sun with only the chance of an un- 
intentional jibe to keep us mildly alert. Even this possibility 

didn’t seem to weigh too heavily on the minds of the Ruths. 
It was after we passed through the bridge at Rio Vista, with 
only a long mile to the entrance of Steamboat Slough, that it 
happened. Here the Sacramento takes a sharp bend to the 
right, a buoy marking the shoal spit at the bend. 

Whether Babe confused the bend with the mouth of Steam- 
boat or whether he was too relaxed from the.sun and the results 
of the bon voyage party of the night before, nobody seems to 
know. Teddy had drawn ahead as usual and was well in toward 
the right hand bank. It looked from our position astern as if 


tule’”’ cruise was from Richmond to Steamboat 
Slough and return 


The course of this “ 
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“Grizzly” made fast in the approved ‘“‘slough style.” 
lines are secured to trees on shore, while bow and stern anchors are 
well out in the stream 


Bow and stern 


the tide was setting us both inshore and that Babe was inside 
the buoy. I altered course to clear the danger and went below 
for a quick check on the chart. Just then Grizzly touched, hesi- 
tated for a split second and went on. I jumped for the hatch. 

“Jibe her, Ann!” I yelled and grabbed a double handful of 
mainsheet. We came around with a bang, heading for mid- 
stream. I looked back just in time to see Babe scrambling to 

get the canvas off T’eddy. She was hard and fast.on the sand bar. 

The stiff breeze and its resultant chop that had been so pleas- 
ant to run before now turned the going into something just a 
degree worse than nasty. Grizzly was taking sheets of spray 
along her entire length and we were lee rail under on the cross 
channel reach. Ann took over while I consulted the chart and 
tried to figure a way to help Babe. 

He was 100 yards inside the area marked as one foot and 
bare on the chart. The Bears are keel sloops drawing three and 
a half feet. The closest deep water was ahead of him toward 
the buoy about 50 yards distant. We couldn’t understand how 
he got so far‘in before grounding. He told us afterward the 
Teddy had touched six or seven times, but he’d kept running 
hoping to plow through. ; 

The situation didn’t look good. The tide had less than an hour 
to run with probably only a few inches to rise. Our outboard 
was out of the question in the prevailing chop, even providing 
we could get close enough to toss him a line without gomg 
aground ourselves. 

We could see Babe wading all around the Teddy for 50 yards 
in. every direction. He finally decided on the direction of the 
buoy and spent the next half hour trying to kedge off. Teddy 
didn’t budge. We ranged close enough to the shoal to shout 
over, asking what we could do. He waved us away and replied, 
“Go on! I’ll have to wait for a tow.” 

Feeling like deserters, we decided to try to make the moorings 
at Steamboat before dark and get one of the cruisers to come 
down and haul Teddy off. We reached the mouth of Steamboat, 
a quarter of a mile beyond, in a few minutes. Grizzly was making 
knots. Then we ran between the tree-lined banks and progress 
practically stopped. Here the breeze, blowing a half gale 50 
feet up, is cut off by the levees and the trees and the wind comes 
from every direction. Any kind of clear sailing is impossible. It 
was a matter of jibing, slatting, beating and just plain fighting 
for steerage way. We-hooked on the P.O. The sixteen dollars 
worth of work we had put into the motor showed no results. 
It coughed, caught and died. We fought, yanked and cursed. 
It wouldn’t go. Then the tide changed. Within half an hour we 
were drifting, making sternway in the middle of the slough, out 
of breeze, power and patience. 

_ I began sculling with the rudder for the nearest bank and we 
dropped the hook 30 feet off the northern shore. The next step 
was to get a line ashore. I pulled the dink alongside and care- 
fully angled my six feet two into the exact center and reached 
for the oars. The designer of 7.N.7. must have had a child in 
mind when he dreamed up our new possession. It was impossible 
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A fair wind, sea and 
tide. The mate reflected 
‘the mood of many a 
sailor when, after 
“Grizzly” had to be 
towed into port, she re- 
marked that “she never 
wanted to see a boat 
again.” But, the next 
day she gazed at the 
Bay longingly and ob- 
served, ‘‘l wish we were 
just starting out’ 


for me to get the oars past my knees. Slowly and carefully I 
shifted back to the stern sheets hoping to be able to row from 
that position. As I settled my weight on the thwart, 7'.N.T. 
gurgled sadistically and sank. Nothing much was said until 
I’d gotten into dry clothes. Ann had a drink ready for me. 
“This,” I said, tossing it off, “is a helluva way to start a vaca- 
tion.” 

The deep silence of the next few minutes was suddenly 
broken by the.sound of an outboard coming upstream. Five 
minutes later, Teddy motored around the bend! As they dropped 
anchor astern of us, we got the story from Babe. Shortly 
after we had left them a chance fisherman had come down the 
Sacramento. .Babe had waded out with a heaving line and, 
by simultaneous kedging and pulling by the motor boat, Teddy 
had broken free. Our log for this date reads: “‘Crews of both 
boats slept soundly this night.” 

The next morning, while waiting for the tide, we overhauled 
the outboard again and got it running. Slack water saw us 
under way for the remaining twelve miles up Steamboat. These 
last hours of the upward trip were relaxing and uneventful. 
With our anchorage in sight at the junction of Steamboat and 
the Sacramento, we got the jib and main off Grizely and rounded 
in toward the bank with what seemed like plenty of way. I 
misjudged the fast-running flood, however, and Grizzly started 
. drifting broadside toward the bridge. 

None too confidently I yanked on the starting cord of P.O. 
It spluttered to life and we turned toward the bank astern of 
Teddy. Barely making way against the current, I sent Ann 
forward to be ready with the anchor. Within 50 feet of the spot 
we had chosen to tie up, P.O. lived up to its nickname and quit 
cold. Ann tossed over the hook. 

We were a little out of position but, by paying out more scope 
on the anchor rode, we soon had ourselves tied up astern of 
Teddy and ahead of Hirondelle, a 26-foot double-ended auxil- 
iary, skippered by an old timer, “Cap” Schwendig, who had 
made the 80-mile passage single handed. 

Because of the strong tides in the Slough, the accepted 
method of tying up is to run bow and stern lines to trees on the 
bank with bow and stern anchors well out in the stream. This 
was accomplished with the help of Babe and his dinghy. My 
suggestion, after everything was secured, was to hook our out- 
board onto 7.N.T. and send them both.down stream bound 
South — ’way South. This was vetoed, however, by the con- 
servative instincts of the mate. At this writing we still have the 
dinghy. For sale cheap. 

Then began ten days of paradise. Lazing and swimming 
mostly, with trips to Axel’s landing for ice and beer, beach fires 
in the evenings and occasional fishing ventures to break up the 
monotony. We were not looking forward to the last of our stay 
because the voyage downriver was usually a tough one. It is a 
dead beat all the way and the decreasing range in the tides 
makes for a tight three-day schedule. 

However, with P.O. overhauled again and hitting smoothly, 

we left Steamboat, with regret but lots of confidence. After a 
minor tangle with overhanging branches, we cleared our berth 
in late morning of the eleventh day and blew two and a half 

‘ blasts for the drawbridge at the head of Steamboat. With the 
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outboard firing evenly, we rounded into the Sacramento with 
Teddy close astern and a good ebb under us. Ah, life was good! 

“What?” said Ann, suddenly and suspiciously, “is that 
noise?” 

“That, my pet,” I said grimly, “is the outboard sputtering — 
again. That, and your husband’s teeth grinding together.” 

The motor lasted another five minutes, giving Babe time 
enough to get a line aboard us before it quit altogether. The 
remainder of the day we rode the tide and Teddy’s towline 
down to Ida Island just above the juncture of the Sacramento, 
Cache Slough, and the mouth of Steamboat. We anchored here 
for the night for we were within a couple of miles of Rio Vista 
and the prevailing river breeze. 

After supper had been cleared away, I took the time to clear 
a space in the forepeak for P.O. and lash it securely well out of 
reach. I didn’t want to trust it or my temper again. 

We weighed anchor at nine the next morning and made sail 
with a good breeze and the first of the ebb. The breeze slackened 
below Rio Vista, but five hours of beating brought us into the 
anchorage behind Montezuma Island with an hour’of tide to 
spare. The late afternoon was spent in overhauling gear for the 
rough passage through the Middle Ground on the morrow. 

‘The next morning, as we shortened up on our anchor rodes, 
we could see the overcast clouding the sky in the west, a posi- 
tive sign of a fresh (or strong) westerly. We weighed anchor 
with two hours of the flood still to run, preferring to buck the 
tide at. the start rather than in the narrows of Carquinez Straits. 

The passage of the dreaded Middle Ground proved to be 
comparatively uneventful. With a fresh breeze, we stayed close 
inshore and made good time against the last of the flood. By the 
time we reached the echo board at Stake Point, seven miles 
downriver, we were beginning to feel the benefit of the ebb. We 
were also getting the promised fresh westerly and the tradi- 
tional short, steep seas of Suisun Bay. It was rugged going for a 


. couple of hours with spray raking the cockpit every time we 


came about, which was every few minutes, to stay within the 
narrow channel. 

Our wisdom in bucking the tide at the start began to pay 
off as we passed under the railroad bridge at Martinez into the 
Straits. The breeze slackened off to little more than a breath 
and we were a full two hours rounding the breakwater into 
Mare Island Straits. At Vallejo, across from the navy yard, we 
picked up moorings at the Vallejo Yacht Club and took advan- 
tage of the club’s hospitality to clean up and have our first 
shoreside meal in two weeks. 

The night, however, was far from restful. The din from the 
navy yard across the channel and the violent motion of the 
boat-in the wakes of the passing ferries and yard craft made 
sleep next to impossible. But the security of our moorings more 
than made up for all this in peace of mind. 

(Continued on page 110) 










The skipper (and cook) serving it up ‘‘alfresco” 
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THE REVISED VANDERBILT RULES 


Incorporating Some Changes in the Supplemental Rule Structure 
Resulting From Experience Gained During the Last Racing Season 


By HAROLD S. VANDERBILT 


S ANNOUNCED in last month’s Yacuttne, the 1945 
Edition of the New Rules was published early 
in April. By the time this article appears a large 
number of copies of the pamphlet containing the 
1945 Rules will have been distributed to yacht 
clubs that are going to race under them during 
the summer of 1945. At the time that this 
article is being written, late in March, the prospects are that 
the new rules will be even more widely used in 1945 than in 
1944; and in 1944 about 3500 copies were distributed to prospec- 
tive users. 

The author will be glad to present an adequate number of 
copies of the 1945 Edition to any yacht club that has decided: 
to use these new rules during the 1945 season. Requests for 
copies should state the number of yachts racing and the number 
of copies required, and should be addressed to Harold S. Vander- 
bilt, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

The 12-page 1944 Edition contained only the 1944 Rules. 
The 36-page 1945 Edition contains the 1945 Rules (which oc- 
cupy 11 pages) and, in addition, Suggestions to Race Com- 





mittees (1 page) a Preface (6 pages) and 18 diagrams, each with _ 


its explanatory notes (17 or 18 pages). References to these dia- 
grams and notes have been inserted in the text of the rules in 
the belief that a visual method of presentation will serve to 
clarify points which éxperience has shown have not always 
been clearly understood in the past. 

A number of changes in substance have been incorporated 
in the supplemental rule structure of the 1945 Edition. These 
are all the result of experience gained during and recommenda- 
tions made following the 1944-45 racing season. But, the reader 
will object, ’44~-’45 is\a term applied to winter seasons and 
yachting is a summer sport! But don’t forget the frostbite 
dinghies! They race every Sunday, weather permitting, both at 
Larchmont, New York, and Port Washington, Long Island, 
from November 1st to well along in April. And they see to it 
that ‘weather permits.” It takes something akin to a blizzard 
to stop these hardy old mariners. About seven short races are 
run off each racing day, so there is plenty of opportunity to test 
rules, as the twenty odd “‘dinks” racing are nearly always closely 
bunched. The frostbite dinghy sailors have been most helpful 
and codéperative in perfecting the new rules. During their entire 
winter season they have been using an edition of the New 
Rules dated October, 1944, prepared especially for their use. This 
October Edition contained a number of changes from the April 
1944 Edition, most of which were recommended by those who 
had used the April Edition during the summer of ’44. The 
dinghies provided the only possible means of testing these 
changes between regular seasons. As a result of the dinghy rac- 
ing, a couple of other supplemental rules improvements are, in 
the author’s opinion, also indicated. All of these changes have 
been incorporated in the 1945 Edition. Some of them represent 
a partial return to certain N.A.Y.R.U. supplemental rules. The 
principal changes in substance made in the 1945 Edition, as 


compared to the April 1944 Edition, and the reasons for making 
them are — 


(1) When two yachts are sailing on a free leg of the course, 
a yacht clear ahead or a windward yacht may no longer 
hinder the other by bearing away below her normal course. 
This change (section 16) represents a return to existing 

N.A.Y.R.U. Rule 30 (C), as interpreted in Appeal No. 12, 

but only when sailing free. That part of the existing pro- 





hibition which precludes bearing away when beating to 
windward has not been included because of the disputes 
it. has caused and because two of the arguments in favor of ° 
the sailing free prohibition do not apply when beating to 
windward; namely, a yacht beating to windward seldom has 
a free choice on which side to pass and hence is not.entitled 
to protection because she is courteous enough to pass to lee- 
ward, and a yacht beating to windward often loses more 
than she gains by bearing away to get another yacht’s wind 
and hence there is not as much reason for legislating against 
the maneuver as there is when sailing free. 

(2) A yacht which’ tacks within her over all length of, onto the 
same tack as and just ahead of or to leeward of another 
yacht, no longer acquires her rights as right of way yacht 
when she’ has filled away but when she has acquired equal 
speed. This change (section 11) introduces a rule which 
works in a similar manner as the existing ‘proper way”’ re- 
quirement when a yacht tacks ahead of another. The new 
rule should cause fewer disputes than the existing one, 
since it is easier to agree on whether a yacht has filled away 
within her over all length of another and has gathered equal 
speed than on whether she has gathered proper way. 


Changes (1) and (2) tend to complicate the rules a little, but 
since they represent a partial return to existing practice, this is 
not a serious objection. Furthermore, new rule tests have shown, 
in the opinion of many experienced yachtsmen, that yachts are 
entitled to the protection afforded them by changes (1) and (2). 


(3) There is no longer any required side on which to pass an 
ordinary starting mark after the starting signal, but there- 
after a yacht may not, by sailing above the course to the 
first mark, prevent a windward yacht from leaving the start- 
ing mark on the required side. This change (section 19b) is 
designed to prevent barging at the start and does away with 
the sudden transition from not having to give room to hav- 
ing to give room which occurred at the starting signal. This 
change, because it avoids the above transition, is really a 
simplification, although at first sight it may appear to be an 
added complication on account of its newness. It has been 
inserted in response to many appeals to put an end to barging. 

(4) In the event of a reaching start on the port tack, the Race 
Committees have been given the option, by the display of 
code flag-P before the preparatory signal, of reversing the 
starboard tack right of way rule from the making of the pre- 
paratory signal until a yacht has duly started. The display 
of code flag P on such occasions should avoid incidents 
which have arisen in the past during port tack starts when 
one or two yachts, taking advantage of starboard tack right 
of way in a manner it was not designed to be taken advan- 
tage of, and in no position to cross the line without tacking 
or jibing, have thrown into a state of confusion a fleet of 
yachts approaching the line in the normal way on the nor- 
mal port starting tack. The reasons for this change were 
discussed at length in an article which appeared in the 
September, 1944, issue of YACHTING. . 

(5) The Overlap and Clear Ahead-Clear Astern definition has 
been broadened to include two yachts sailing after starting 
on opposite tacks before the wind on the same leg of the 
course.. The result is: (a) that the starboard tack right of 
way rule still applies to two such yachts sailing in open water 
or approaching a mark; and that (b) when two such yachts 

(Continued on page 96) 



















































Rosenfeld 
Designed by Nathanael Herreshoff over 20 years ago, the “S” Class 


is today one of the most-active fleets on Long Island Sound 


LASSES of racing yachts are notoriously short-lived. 
They are born, prosper for a time and then die, most of 
them in early youth. There are exceptions, to be sure, but 
such has been the fate of the average class. 

The reasons for the relatively brief period during which a 
racing class functions as a unit are manifold but, in final analy- 
sis, it is generally due to want of proper leadership. Enthusiasm 
is allowed to wane and gradually the boats become less active, 
and then scattered, as they gravitate into the hands of owners 
who have little or no interest in racing. Those who retain their 
ardor find competition vanishing and become faced with the 
necessity of transferring their affections to another class. 

Once this situation has developed, the regatta committee 
chairmen may just as well strike the class from their lists of 
entries for interest will probably never regenerate spontaneously. 
Someone will have to do something constructive to effect a 
recovery. That this can be done is the reason for writing this 
story. 

In every section where yachting is a popular pastime there are 
undoubtedly classes of boats which have undergone just such a 
sequence of events. Revival of such classes is not an impossi- 
bility. All that is required is some imagination, enthusiasm and a 
reasonable degree of perseverance. In the hope that it may be a 
means of inspiring others interested in yachting to examine the 
possibilities that may be lying dormant in their favorite sailing 
waters, the recent history of the Herreshoff “S” Class of Long 
Island Sound is presented for consideration. Perhaps the pro- 
cedure we have found effective may.be utilized by others. While 
an exact duplication of the circumstances which made possible 
the rebirth of the “‘S” Class is unlikely, there are many yachting 
centers where a nucleus of boats of similar design could be 
rounded up and reorganized into an active racing class. 

For a dozen years or more, a fleet of 16 Herreshoff ““S” boats 
provided the chief outlet for the racing interests of members of 
the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club of Oyster Bay, Long 








REVIVING THE. 
“Ss” CLASS 


Now Over 20 Years Young, the 
“S” Boats Continue to Flourish 


By JAMES W. BENFIELD 


Island. The boats were well-designed, sturdily built and beauti- 
fully maintained. They were of heavy displacement but extremely 
fast in light airs and, at the same time, seaworthy when the 
going was rough. Competition was unusually keen and interest 
was maintained at a high pitch because the hulls were strictly 
one-design and rigid rules had been drawn to restrain those 
who might be tempted to alter rigging, sail plan, spars or weight 
to their own advantage. The annual class championship was won 
by the skipper who most consistently outsailed his competitors 
rather than by one who could outbuild them. 

However, along in 1938, those active in the management of 


“the affairs of Seawanhaka felt that the time had come to sponsor 


a new class to interest the younger generation of sailing en- 
thusiasts. The “S” boats weren’t quite modern enough for 
them. Many innovations had been incorporated into yacht de- 
sign since the ‘‘S” boats had come from the board of Nathanael 
Herreshoff in the early 1920’s. There were overlapping jibs, 
shortened main booms and permanent backstays. The “S”’ 
boats had none of these but there was no complaint about their 
hulls. No finer underbody for a boat of the size had yet been 
conceived by anyone. Consideration had previously been given 
to rerigging the boats to incorporate these new features, but 
estimates indicated that the cost would be prohibitive as it 
would necessitate not only new rigging, new sails and spars, 
but changing the location of the mast step as well. 

Therefore, the Seawanhaka authorities decided to call for 
plans for a new one-design boat of slightly greater over all 
length than the “S” boats which would incorporate all the newer 
developments in design that had proved their worth. The plans 
drawn by Olin Stephens, of Sparkman & Stephens, were finally 
accepted and the name Seawanhaka 21, indicating the water 
line length, was selected for the new class. 

It soon became apparent that fewer of the younger generation 
than had been expected were ready to contract for the construc- 
tion of the new boats but that nearly half the owners of the 
“S” boats were interested in-doing so. A dozen of the Sea- 
wanhaka 21s were ordered and built by Nevins at City Island. 

Through a member of Seawanhaka, who had just received a 
circular describing the plans for the Seawanhaka 21s, I first 
learned that some of the “S” boats might become available. 
For several years, I had been sailing a boat of similar size in the 
Handicap Class on Long Island Sound and felt strongly the 
urge to own and race a one-design boat. Perhaps this develop- 
ment would make this dream come true provided I could interest 
others in the same idea. I wrote to all the owners of ‘‘S”’ boats 
at Seawanhaka and learned that nine boats were for sale. The 
next two week-ends were spent in examining those which were 
available and in consummating the purchase of one of them. 

I took delivery of Woodcock which, until then, had been owned 
by Marshall Field, during the first week-end in November, 
1938, and invited one of my chief competitors in the Handicap 
Class to help me sail the boat from Oyster Bay to Larchmont. 
It was blowing hard from the east as we left Seawanhaka’s 
anchorage under full sail and, when we got out into the Sound, 
the seas were mountainous. We learned the next day that storm 
warnings had been flying and that even commercial vessels had 
beenjwarned to stay in port that day. As we planed down one 
sea after another on the broad reach to our destination without 
taking water on deck, my companion, Bill Chesley, one of the 
future class champions, was so favorably impressed that he 
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made a proposition to me. He said: ‘‘I don’t care what you paid 
for this boat, I’ll give you a hundred dollars profit on her right 
now.” I explained that there were eight other good “‘S” boats 
available and that if we could get them into the proper hands, 
we might transplant the “‘S”’ Class from Seawanhaka to Western 
Long Island Sound. Chesley soon became an owner and one of 
the most ardent supporters of the plan. 

Most of the boats were in winter storage. We realized that we 

must not wait until spring to start finding buyers if we were to 
keep the fleet together. One after another, friends who were 
owners of other types of boats and some who owned none were 
persuaded to inspect the fleet at Seawanhaka. Most of them suc- 
cumbed. Many of them were recruited from the Handicap Class. 
In many cases, we had to help them find buyers for the boats 
they already owned. 

By February, 1939, there were eight new owners. All were 
members of clubs located within easy reach of the starting line 
for regattas on the western end of the Sound. The new owners 
had dinner together, organized an association and adopted a 
set of rules patterned after those used at Seawanhaka. We were 
determined to preserve the strictly one-design character of the 
class and plugged every loophole that might defeat that aim. 
Emphasis was placed on keeping down the cost of operation by 
restricting the number of haul-outs and by limiting each owner 
to the purchase of but one new suit of sails during any given 
season. Minor changes in rig which would increase the facility 
with which the boats could be handled were permitted by the 
new regulations. Specially designed backstay locks and a down- 
haul fitting for the main boom were adopted as standard equip- 
ment. The sale of boats by members of the association was re- 
stricted by a provision which required that an owner wishing to 
sell must give the class an option on his boat for not less than 
four weeks, during which time the class would endeavor to find 
an acceptable purchaser. 

When it became apparent to the remaining owners of ‘S” 
boats at Seawanhaka that racing activity there would be sharply 
curtailed because of the sale of many of the boats, several addi- 
tional boats became available and new buyers were found for 
them. At this writing, only one of the original fleet remains 
based at Seawanhaka, 

It was not until some time after the class had been reorganized 
that I learned that nearly 80 ‘‘S” boats had been built by 
Herreshoff and that fleets of them were scattered all along the 
northeastern seaboard. Active racing was still being carried on 
in some of these centers but in others it had petered out. As the 
popularity of the new class on Western Long Island Sound in- 
creased, the demand for boats exceeded the supply in this area 
and I spent part of my vacation that fall browsing around ship- 
yards in Rhode Island and Massachusetts where most of these 
boats were located. Subsequently, boats were bought from 
owners in Newport and Bristol, R.I.; Woods Hole, South Dart- 
mouth and Marblehead, Mass., and Northeast Harbor, Maine. 

During the early days of the war, several of our owners, in- 
cluding myself, joined the armed services and the class formed 
syndicates among its members to buy the boats that then be- 
came available. In every case, new owners acceptable to the 
class were quickly found. Encouraged by this experience, the 
class organized a syndicate to buy boats which were available 
outside of our own fleet. These 
ventures also proved successful. 
At present there are 23 boats in 
the Western Long Island Sound 
fleet, twelve of which are based 
at Larchmont and there are no 
less than six prospective own- 
ers who have indicated their de- 
sire to join the ranks. Our chief 
concern at present is to locate 
boats for them. 


“The fraternal spirit within the ‘S’ 
Class had made itself manifest on the 
racing courses as well” 
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Having established the class on a secure footing during its 
initial season, our efforts were directed toward fostering class 
spirit which is so essential to continued success. The means by 
which this was accomplished may be of interest. Yacht racing 
as conducted on the western end of the Sound, where boats are 
based at many different clubs, has the disadvantage of lack of 
personal contact between competitors. In the early years, no 
more than two or three ‘‘S”’ boats were based at any one club 
and there was little opportunity for the skippers to hash over 
the day’s race. We felt that we must bring members of the class 
together. We scheduled luncheon meetings, cocktail parties 
and dinners several times during each season. It has been tradi- 
tional to hold a class rendezvous at Lloyd’s Neck or Price’s 
Bend at least one week-end each summer. Owners, wives and 
crews are invited to attend all of these functions. 

Arrangements were made with one of the yacht yards in the 
Larchmont area to haul all the “‘S”’ boats in the vicinity and 
store them in a continuous line. This has provided further oppor- 
tunity for personal contact between owners while the boats are 
being put in commission each spring. This array of boats, con- 
stituting a virtual billboard for the class, has arrested the atten- 
tion of many yachting enthusiasts and has been directly respon- 
sible for interesting several desirable new owners. 

At the same time the class was reorganized, most yacht clubs 
had discontinued giving prizes for. individual regattas. We de- 
cided to utilize most of the annual class dues of $10.00 per boat 
for the purchase of prizes. These were to be given to the first, 
second and third boats in the standings for the Saturday and 
Sunday series. 

Frequent publication of class standings has been found to be 
of considerable importance in maintaining interest in racing. 
Most owners do not go to the trouble of computing the standings 
themselves and the metropolitan press is not able to devote 
enough space to yachting news to print these standings more 
often than twice a season. For this reason mimeographed letters 
giving the standings in all the various series as well as news items 
of interest to members have been written at frequent intervals. 
These are sent to members of the association, prospective 
owners, yachting publications, local newspapers and the metro- 
politan press. 

The fraternal spirit that has developed within the class has 
made itself manifest on the racing courses as well. That good 
sportmanship has thus been fostered is indicated by the fact 
that the rules committee of the class has never been called upon 
to reprimand an owner for willful violation of any class regula- 
tion and that during the first four years of racing no protests were 
registered for violation of the racing rules. That does not mean 
that there were no infractions during that time but it does mean 
that those involved in controversy regarding the rules preferred 
to settle them ‘out of court.’’ They were encouraged by class 
officers to discuss the disputed point and thus clarify its in- 
terpretation. There is probably no one factor that can demoral- 
ize enthusiasm for racing more quickly than controversy between 
competitors over minor infractions of the racing rules. More 
than one class has met its doom as a result of wholesale waves 
of protests. We have found that, almost without exception, in- 
fractions are committed unwittingly; once called to the atten- 

(Continued on page 104) 
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“My joy knew no bounds when, early one morning through the 


mists on the horizon to the east, | was able to distinguish Tasmania” 


ere BwnAeNG’ PORTTES” 


Part Il — Across the Indian Ocean From Cape Town to Wellington, New Zealand y 


By VITO DUMAS 


(In the first installment of Mr. Dumas’ account of his single- 
handed passage around the world eastward along the Fortieth Paral- 
lel, he-recounted the events of his voyage from Montevideo to Cape 
Town. This initial leg covered some 4,200 miles and took 56 days. 
Upon arrival, he set to work putting his 31-foot 0.a. ketch Lehg II 
tn condition for the 7,400-mile jump across the Indian Ocean to 
Wellington, New Zealand. After a stay of some weeks in Cape 
Town, his preparations were completed and, amid the farewells of 
histmany{new-found friends, Lehg II and her skipper once more 
headed for the open sea. — Ed.) 


tories. At 5:00 p.m. I was opposite Green Point. There 

_F [was little, wind and what little 
there was had shifted to the SW. It kept 
diminishing as night came on and the cur- 
rent continued to carry me northward. The 
following morning, off Duyker Point, I 
realized that I had covered but little more 
than ten miles in those first 24 hours. In 
the afternoon a light breeze led me to hope 
that by midnight I might round the Cape 
of Good Hope which then was but 20 miles 
away. However, after passing Hout Bay 
and when off Slang Kop Lighthouse, I was 
again becalmed. 

The dawn of September 16th was color- 
less but I was greatly cheered by a slight 
breeze which came in from the north. 
Lehg II began to gather speed and soon 


Vito Dumas aboard “‘Lehg Il” shortly after his 
arrival in Wellington 


();2 BY ONE I passed the various harbor promon- 





Chapman’s Peak and the Slang Kop Lighthouse were left 
astern. Ahead, the high and massive point of the Cape jutted 
into the sea. I took my bearings and slowly tacked toward the 
east. As I went across False Bay two patrol boats came out to 
meet me but they soon abandoned the attempt because of the 
enormous swell. Ahead was Cape Hangklip and, still further 
on, Danger Point stood out from a series of mountains. I changed 
course to E 4 §, as I was trying to stick to my plan of sailing 
close to the coast so that, when opposite Cape Agulhas, the 
strong current should not carry me too far to the south. 

As night came on the barometer continued to fall and the 
weather was rapidly getting worse. By midnight the wind had 
moderated somewhat but suddenly, almost before I knew it, a 
gale was upon me from the south. By 3:00 
a.m., on the morning of Séptember 17th, I 
was so fatigued that I knew that I must 
get some sleep and decided to take in the 
main. Later, when it cleared, I found that 
the day’s run for the past 24 hours amounted 
to 143 miles. The next morning I proceeded 
under full sail but the sea continued rough. 
My position was then 36°10’, 45°E and I 
realized that I could not completely over- 
come the current which was setting me 
somewhat to the south. Later in the day, 
I went below to see if Lehg II had made any 
water during the past 24 hours and, to my 
great distress, I discovered that the bilge 
was almost full. The water tank at the 
bow, which had a capacity of 53 gallons, 
had sheared some of its rivets. Upon making 
a rapid calculation, I concluded that all I 
had left was one 28-gallon tank, a three- 
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gallon demijohn and a wooden cask containing an additional 
13 gallons. That was my total water supply for the 7,400-mile 
passage ahead! 

I was slowly organizing my life so as to be at the tiller as 
much as possible as I realized the importance of reaching New 
Zealand before the period of cyclones which sweep toward the 
islands from the south of Australia. During this time the tem- 
perature within the cabin remained around 59°, but outside the 
cold made itself felt, even piercing through my parka. Several 
pull-overs, on top of which I wore an oilskin, completed my 
wardrobe. By this time, however, my waterproofs were in such 
wretched condition that they provided little protection and the 
unending spray and intermittent rain was reducing them to 
tatters. When the weather permitted, and this generally hap- 
pened in the early morning, I prepared a huge cup of chocolate, 

* accompanied by dates, sea biscuits and a great deal of butter. 
This diet was usually supplemented by chocolate bars. I aug- 
mented these meals with vitamins A and C to make up for the 
absence of fresh food and to prevent scurvy. 

So far I had seen no ships of any kind. On September 26th, 
which was my birthday, I found myself at a point 36°49’S, 
40°30’E. I was still bucking a contrary current which produced 
a most turbulent sea but I hoped that, as I gained longitude, 
it would become calmer. Some 600 miles to the north lay Mada- 
gascar, and further on were Reunion and Mauritius. Still further 
was Rodriguez. They were ports of rest scattered along my route 
like stepping stones but I was determined not to visit them, for 
my firm decision was to make the entire passage to Wellington 
in one jump. 

I kept on under full sail. Squalls continued to come with 
methodical precision and to be accompanied by strong winds 
and heavy rain. It was interesting to notice that during a 
squall the barometer invariably went down almost .12 inches. 
Up to now, life had been relatively normal but ever in my mind 
was an apprehension which caused me to remain vigilant and 
wary. I kept strict count of the barometer, the thermometer 
and the hygrometer and also took sights every time it was pos- 
sible, but this task was often carried out under somewhat pre- 
carious conditions because of the state of the sed. 

On September 28th, having then been at sea 14 days, I found 
myself some 1,100 miles from Cape Town. That evening a storm 
began to make up and, since I had been experiencing both 
strong winds and a sea which had not permitted me much rest, 
I decided that henceforth I would let Lehg II sail herself alone 
at night. The wind continued to blow steadily from the north 
and this permitted me to leave the tiller. From that time on my 
day’s runs began to diminish. On the 29th, I covered 93 miles, 
increasing this on the following day to 114. As I got further 
away from the high latitudes, I had a chance to see more of the 
sun and the temperature began to average about 68°. My course 


was not far from the region of icebergs, but this did not cause . 
me undue concern, and the countercurrent, which crosses the 


entire ocean from west to east, was helping me on my way. 

On October 1st I made 113 miles and on the following day 
approximately 100. My position was then 52°15’E, 35°50’S 
which meant that I was but 610 miles from the Crozet Islands. 
On October 3rd the wind backed from the north to the west and 
finally steadied itself at SW. I succeeded in making 103 miles, 
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the voyage a trysail 


“*Lehg Il’’. was a 
31-foot o.a. ketch. 
Throughout most of 


served as a mainsail 
and this was lowered 
in heavy weather. “‘I 
felt then, as | do 
now,” reads the gu- 
thor’s log, “that a 
ketch-rigged vessel is 
the ideal craft for 














deep water cruising” 





which brought me into a region covered with low clouds. As the 
wind fell and the sea grew quiet, I was able to prepare better 
meals and to perform many tasks which had been impossible 
during the days when I spent uninterrupted hours at the tiller. 
Then began a series of days all of which were much alike. Due 
to light winds, my speed decreased considerably so that I 
covered as little as 60 miles in 24 hours. Later I made only 40 
miles in the same period and this mileage solely by the force of 
the current. It was apparent that I was now in an area of calms. 

By October 5th Reunion Island lay but 780 miles to the 
north. Finally, on the afternoon of the 11th, when my position 
was 34°S, 59°15’E, I took advantage of a light breeze to change 
my course to the south so as to escape the present calms. On the 
12th I was surprised to find myself in 35°S and past 60°54’E. 
My course was then E \ § and I was approaching the little 
islands of Amsterdam and St. Paul which, although they were 
more than 500 miles to the east, appeared on my chart to be 
much closer. On October 24th I passed Amsterdam, which is 
of volcanic origin, is cloud covered and rises to some 3,000 feet 
at its highest point. 

As the days went by the albatrosses increased in number. 
These huge birds are unquestionably masters of the art of 
flying; their glides are stupendous, while at other times they 
remain almost stock still in the air. Nothing seems to bother 
them, even at the height of the worst storm. There was another 
tiny bird which displayed a most extraordinary manner of 
flying. There were moments when he flew swiftly in circles; at 
intervals he formed ‘‘s’s,” coasting now on one wing, now on 
another; then, as if taken with a dizzy spell, he grazed the 
surface of the water and, after that, with the aid of his feet, 
skimmed up the steps formed by the waves in the manner of a 
person climbing a staircase with great speed. He was inde- 
fatigable, for he spent entire days in these movements and 
never once did I see him alight. ‘ 

I had now been sailing for more than 40 days since my de- 
parture from Cape Town. I found that my magnetic variation 
was almost 35° west. My position showed me to be 37°S, 78° 
20’E indicating that I was still some 1800 miles away from 
Australia, the nearest continent. All during the voyage I had 
endeavored to discover how Lehg 


The distance sailed from Cape Town to Wellington was 7,400 miles II could be left to herself and still 


remain on her course. I soon found 
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that the easiest thing to do during 
heavy weather was to lower the 
trysail, which normally served as 
a mainsail. Under this rig, Lehg II 
would sail herself for several hours 
and even if she did go off her 
course it usually had very little 
effect upon her mileage for any 
24-hour period. In exchange, I got 
some rest. This also gave me time 
to accomplish the one hundred 
and one small shipboard chores, 
not the least of which was bailing 
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out the water which would always leak in from somewhere. 

My runs now ranged from 93 to 103 miles in 24 hours. There 
were many days when I amused myself by throwing overboard 
bits of sea biscuit, which the birds rushed to devour. One of the 
so-called Cape Doves stayed with me over almost the entire 
passage to Wellington. Daily I saw her appear, only to fly 
- around Lehg II and then vanish for the rest of the day. We 
became intimate friends and I soon noticed that her procedure 
would be to fly ahead of the boat and light there, waiting for 
me to pass, as if demanding the pieces of biscuit. When the 
albatrosses arrived, they put her to flight and she would not 
appear until the next day. 

On November 1st I decided to repair and reinforce the main- 
sail, which involved putting on huge patches. To do this in my 
small cabin was quite a task and I know the sight of me working 
would have highly amused any sailmaker. To stretch out the 
canvas I had to lash it with cords, which I fastened to any and 
every available support. Then, with every foot I stitched, I had 
to untie the cords again to get another little flat surface on 
which to continue my sewing. 

The 1st of November introduced a period of calms. My posi- 
tion was then 36°27’S, 93°15’E and I estimated that I had made 
good some 3,800 miles. The calm continued until November 
3rd, when the barometer fell to 30.24. I was extremely worried 
by the realization of the distance I still had to go and my con- 
cern was aggravated by the fact that I should meet gales of 
greater intensity as the season advanced. Since my course was 
to be south of Australia, it meant that I must sail below the 
44th Parallel. The barometer continued falling and, although 
it dropped to 30.12, its descent brought with it only strong 
squalls from the N to NE. Dense clouds began to form but they 
scattered by mid-morning and piled up to the east, giving me 
the impression that I was actually looking at the coast of Aus- 
tralia, although my navigation showed that actually I was 
780 miles W 14 S of Cape Leuwin. 

From the very first day of my voyage I had taken the pre- 
caution of making allowance for the stretching and shrinking 
of my sails, with the result that I was able to keep them prop- 
erly bent. Thus the different changes in humidity did not 
materially affect the canvas. In addition to this, I carried a per- 
fectly balanced rig and I felt then, as I. do now, that a two- 
masted vessel is the ideal craft for any deep water cruising. In 
mentioning sails, it is worth 
while to note that I made the 
entire passage with the same 
canvas. 

On November 10th, the 
barometer was at 30.22 and, 
by nightfall, dropped to 29.92. 
The wind had shifted to the 
north and increased in inten- 
sity. The whole sky was 
covered with a leaden gray 
overcast and to the west, low, 
black clouds continued to 
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form. By the following morning, the barometer was down to 
29.72 and still falling. I realized that a gale of major propor- 
tions was making up and that I would probably pass through 
the center of it. As I went on deck I again touched the barom- 
eter, which had gone down to 29.61. On deck the picture was 
really frightening; the clouds hung like black smoke and the 
sea was rapidly making up. The mounting sea caused havoc 
below. Peering down the hatch, I could see that broken bottles, 
mattresses and other gear were mingled in the most frightful 
disorder. 

Then followed a gale of short duration but of great intensity; 
24 hours later the barometer began to rise. On the 13th I was 
only 130 miles from the southwest coast of Australia. Then fol- 
lowed a series of calms, interrupted by light breezes which 
barely made themselves felt before they died. On the 15th I was 
in 37°07'S, 113°15’E and realized that Lehg II was now making 
relatively little headway. 

About this time my drinking water began to worry me; not 
only was it getting scarcer but it had also taken on a dark and 
muddy color. I took advantage of a calm to change the 13 gal- 
lons of water from the cask to the empty tank. It was almost 
brown in color, which was disturbing when I realized it was 
all I had left. My gums began to hurt and I knew I was experi- 
encing the first symptoms of scurvy. I was aware that the dis- 
ease, which had decimated so many crews in the days of sail, 
begins to manifest itself in the ulceration of the gums and also 
of the skin, loosening of the teeth and the softening of scars. 
Its most common cause is bad or insufficient food and, more 
than anything else, the absence of fresh vegetables. It usually 

ins to be noticed after 60 days of sailing; I had then been 
at sea for 65. Thanks to my precaution of taking vitamin C, 
only the first symptoms appeared. 

The 18th found me 130 miles south of Albany, a seaport in 
southwestern Australia. The sun was now getting warm and I 
made use of it by taking sun baths and by drying my clothing. 
However, the latter were so impregnated with salt that no 
amount of sun could make them feel dry. The breeze was now 
gentle, soft and mild and, while this made for ideal conditions 
on deck, it was *rolonging the trip hopelessly. I reinforced the 
backstays and put patches on the sails wherever they were 
worn by the friction of the rigging. I decided to set the balloon 
jib for the first time. It contained some 60 square yards of 
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Mitre Peak, above, rises majestically above Mil- 
ford Sound. At left, Astrolabe Roadstead at the 
head of New Zealand's Queen Charlotte Sound 
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canvas and it was of cloth so light and thin that it bellied out at 
the faintest breath. But, imagine how gentle the wind was, when 
the ballooner fell limply to the bow! 

On the evening of November 22nd I crossed the 39th parallel 
of South Latitude and the 120th meridian of East Longitude, 
which meant that I had covered half the world. To tell the 
truth, I was now really longing for wind of some kind, no matter 
how much. At noon of the 23rd, an east wind made up but, as 
the evening fell, the sky became brown and the wind subsided. 
Early in the morning, while still below, I was aware that\ 
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Lehg II had a pronounced heel. There was a heavy wind blow- 
ing and, on deck, I discovered that the jib outhaul had 
parted. I was under full sail but, having become used to the 
storms of the Indian Ocean, I was determined to make up for 
my lost time despite the nature of the weather. From what I 
could see,. this storm was comparable to the pamperos with 
which I was so familiar. I let Lehg IJ sail herself and, as soon as 
it was light, I went to work on-the end of the bowsprit to replace 
the jib outhaul. The wind was still fresh but, by lashing a knife 
to my wrist-and by making a rope secure around my waist, I 
was able to complete the job. The wind shifted from south to 
west and the barometer remained high, but the sky continued 
to be overcast. 

The 28th found me in 40°43’, 129°30’E. This put me 400 
miles from Kangaroo Island, the southern part of which forms 
the great entrance bay to Adelaide. I had now been at sea some 
75 days and my first landfall, Tasmania, was some 800 miles 
_ ahead. The direction of great flocks of birds indicated two 
things — first, the land from which they had come and, sec- 
ondly, the quadrant from which the wind would blow. Up to 
now the behavior of the calms had not been strictly in accord- 
ance with the pilot chart. To the zone in which I was sailing 
the latter assigned 11 to 14 storms a month and it also indicated 
the scope of the cyclones which devastate this part of the world. 
The days of calm through which I, had passed exceeded those 
noted on the chart, which mentioned only four a month. A 
series of moderate calms followed which also contradicted the 
pilot chart. I call them “moderate” because my day’s runs 
showed a minimum of 50 miles in 24 hours and a maximum of 
80. On the 30th of November I was 600 miles. west of Mel- 
bourne. 

Then came days of snow and strong winds. The seas were 
much steeper than those I had experienced up to now, for the 
depth of the water was much less. It was evident that I was 
approaching Tasmania, which I did not see on account of the 
snow, despite the fact that on December 8th my position was 
43°54’S, 145°E. In other words, I was some 50 miles from the 
coast. Had it not been for the poor visibility, I should have 
gotten a glimpse of the island and this I had hoped to do for, 
in addition to confirming the accuracy of my navigation, it 
would serve to check the chronometer error. 
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Wellington Publicity Bureau 
At the end of a 104-day passage, 
“Lehg II” arrived in Wellington Harbor, 
shown above. The harbor is properly 
known as Port Nicholson.. At left, look- 
ing out toward Cook Strait, which 
separates New Zealand’s North and 
South Islands. Dumas’ passage up the 
Strait was a slow and tedious one, for 
he had to tack against a contrary wind 


and current 


I found that a powerful current was carrying me to the north 
of my course. I was now only 22 miles west of South West 
Cape but unfortunately visibility was reduced by heavy snow, 
which brought with it new calms to impede my progress. My 
joy knew no bounds, however, when early one morning, through 
the mists on the horizon to the east, I was able to distinguish 
Tasmania. The wind blew from the SW and increased in force 
so that I was able to take an observation and prove that my 
chronometer was only a minute and a half fast. Little by little 
the Mewstone Islands appeared and South West Cape slowly 
disappeared behind me. 

I could tell that the water was shallow because of the surf. 
Ahead of me were Eddystone and White Rock, both of which 
are separated from and some 20 miles to the south of the main- 
land. I did not want to get far away from land since, once I left 
Tasmania behind, I should have to contend with the southerly 
current along this part of Australia, which might carry me too 
far off my course. On the morning of December 11th, I saw 
through the fog the profile of Tasman Point. At noon, Cape 
Pillar appeared in the distance to the north. 

The weather was again making up and, when the barometer’ 
dropped to 29.92 I knew that another gale was on its way. On 


‘December 16th my position was 46°39’S, 160°E, which meant 


that I still had some 800 miles to go before I should reach Well- 
ington. My runs were now exceeding 150 miles per day and, 
in one period of 24 hours, the log showed the distance made 
good as 183 miles. 

On the 23rd, having reached 42°S Latitude and 170°45’E 
Longitude, I decided to turn toward the land in search of the 
coast of New Zealand. The visibility was wretched, since the 
very low clouds would not permit me to take close sights. In the 
afternoon I figured that Cape Foulwind lay some 40 miles to 
the NE. On Christmas Eve, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
the rocky coast appeared some three miles away amid the fog 
which sailors call “the land-swallower.” It was the northern 
part of New Zealand’s South Island, while ahead was Cape 
Farewell. I tried my best to get into Cook’s Strait and, while 
I was doing so, the continuation of the coast which terminates 


in Farewell Spit came into view. Around me floated logs and 


branches but there was no sign of life either at sea or ashore. 
(Continued on page 99) 
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By JAMES W. REED, JR., Second Officer 


met my eye in one of our rare civilized ports and, after 
getting it and back out to sea again, I was glad to notice 
the mention of the Merchant Marine throughout its pages. 
Also the article by Commander Beebe on H.0.214 was most 
interesting. 
In a merchant vessel, the situation as regards to navigation 
is somewhat different from that in a naval vessel. It is the cus- 
tom in American merchant vessels for each of the three watch 
officers to do the navigation for his particular watch. In addition 
to this, the second officer, who is the navigating officer, takes 
morning sights off watch and figures the day’s run, noon to 
noon, also sets clocks, checks chronometers, gyro, etc. Of course, 
the master is responsible for the whole works and most masters 
now in wartime take an active 
part in the daily navigation, even 


To familiar cover of YacuTine (August, 1944) recently 


of the weaker stars is then right at hand on the left and the 
daily sheet on the right hand so that, once the front cover 
on the almanac is opened, no other pages need be turned. In 
using the sun at local apparent noon or the planets or moon 
for latitude at meridian transit, I have found that the com- 
parison of the longitude (D.R.) with the G.H.A. of the body to 
be used is a convenient practice. I run down the G.H.A. col- 
umn with the longitude until I find its equal in G.H.A. and that, 
of course, is the time of meridian transit of the body. Then, to 
the left, I have the G.C.T. of transit. Interpolation is easily and 
quickly done if required. The declination thus obtained is all 
that is needed from the tables for working the latitude problem, 
and the altitude can be precomputed for ease of shooting. 
This is the simplest and quickest method of finding the time of 

transit and the declination of the 





on the long deep water stretches. * 
As regards methods, quite a cities 
variety are used today. H.0.214 is 
used considerably; however, in Hs 
no case have I seen or heard of it 
being used except in vessels to 
which it was supplied as ship’s 
property by either the company ® » 
or the government. This is due 
mainly to the fact that the mer- 
chant officer, by the nature of his 


————o 
work, must be ready at any time e ‘ ra 


to change ships or travel across e Se BNO 
country from one coast to another 


and the five volumes of H.0.214 F in | 


which he would need would repre- ' | - eA 
sent too great a burden to carry 
in addition to his other books and ® 

gear. As a result, where the officer “i e 
owns his tables, H.0.211, H.O. x4 
208, Martelli’s and- various others 





sun, moon or any of the three 
planets listed on the daily sheets. 

Incidentally, in the merchant 
ship, finding latitude by the sun at 
local apparent noon and by other 
bodies at meridian transit has not 
lost its importance. The yachts- 
man or anyone interested in navi- 
gation should, I think, keep the 
importance of the noon latitude 
sight by sun in mind. In case of 
emergency, without chronometer 
or accurate time, the latitude can . 
still be found accurately as long 
as you have the sextant and the 
sun’s declination. 

The diagram on the ecliptic 
found on the a.m. side of the daily 
sheet of the Air Almanac is 
handy, also the times of rising 
and setting of the sun and moon 
on the p.m. side. 





are more in favor. Often, in the 
same vessel there will be four 
different methods in use, as every 
officer, including the master, will 


; Celestial Pol 
be using his own particular fa- © Cetestiat Pote 





The. distance of Polaris from the pole 
is exaggerated for illustration. 


Whenever the latitude is far 
enough north to permit the obser- 
vation, Polaris is a convenient 
and useful star. Every navigator 
should thoroughly understand 


O Polaris 
ddef 








vorite. — 
In my case, although I have 


used H.0.214 in ships where it was supplied, and admit that . 


as far as time and results are concerned it is by far the best 
method, I use H.0.21/1 now for the reasons above mentioned. 
Its one small wafer-thin book will take the navigator any place 


he goes. There is a certain satisfaction and convenience in work- . 


ing from the dead reckoning position and the azimuths are 
convenient for checking gyro or compass if bearings are taken 
with the sight. Needless to say, for the yachtsman or small boat 
owner H.0.214 is the most desirable method. 

Another publication which is handy for the practical marine 
navigator is the Air Almanac. Like any other good tool, the 
more one uses it, the more one finds in its favor. Most of the 
information in it can be found in some form in the Nautical 
Almanac but the beauty of the Air Almanac lies in the way the 
information is tabulated for quickness and simplicity of extrac- 
tion. This does not mean that the Air Almanac can be used 
entirely as a substitute for the nautical edition. By all means the 
latter should be kept aboard at all times, as there are several 
things in it not found in the air edition, the most noticeable 
being the equation of time. 

In using the Air Almanac, I tear out a page each day, thereby 
eliminating turning pages to find the correct day’s sheet. The 
correction sheet for the hour angles of everything except some 


the relation of the true north 
celestial pole with the pole star 
(Polaris). This may be accomplished by noting the relation of 
Polaris with the easily recognized constellations of Cassiopeia 
and the Big Dipper. Polaris lies almost exactly one degree from 
the celestial pole. It is on a line between the two constellations 
above named and toward Cassiopeia from the pole. More ex- 
actly, it is on a line drawn ‘from Mizar to Ruchbah running 
through the celestial pole, one degree towards Ruchbah from 
the pole (see diagram). With this in mind, little practice is 
needed to be able to judge the true bearing of Polaris within 
one-quarter of a degree at any time. When either Ruchbah or 
Mizar is directly above or directly below Polaris, then the latter 
will bear true north. At any other time, its bearing will vary- 
up to one degree either way from true north. It is not necessary 
to have both constellations visible; only one is necessary. This 
enables the navigator to check his gyro or compass at any time 
during the night without the use of any tables or time of any 
sort. One-quarter of a degree is closer than it is practicable to 
take azimuth bearings on most ships.- 

Running blacked out as we do now and with the necessity 
of keeping a sharp lookout at all times, the watch officer does 
not like to have to put his eyes in the light of the chartroom which 
would be necessary in checking tables. Therefore any little 

(Continued on page 116) 
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SOME SHARPIE 
DESIGN IDEAS 


Moderate in Cost and Lending Herself to Design 
Variation, the Sharpie. Warrants Serious Attention 


By R. P. BEEBE, Commander, USN 


discussed the performance of sharpies and compared them 
with the more conventional small keel cruisers. Perhaps to 
a greater extent than most types, the sharpie is limited in the 


|: THE article in the April, 1945, issue of YacuTiNG, we 


choice of arrangements by her fundamental characteristics. And, . 


while casting about for the ideal layout for my postwar cruiser, 
I have made a few sketches which may be of interest in giving 
an idea of the possibilities. 


Fig. 1 shows Sara Reid’s present rig. (Don’t let Howard I. - 


Chapelle see it, Mr. Editor, as my drafting hardly matches that 
master of the craft.) During the winter of ’39, some changes 
from the original plans were made in her cockpit and rigging. 
She is strictly a two-man boat in arrangement and we were 
well satisfied with her cabin, which was built the way a cabin 
should be, mocked-up with rough lumber until the ideal layout 
had been determined. The rig is especially designed for the 
light airs of the Chesapeake summer and balanced beautifully. 
The only drawback was handling the jib sheets when coming 
about, a rather important point to the gunkholer. The hull 
lines could not be sweeter, she seemed to slip through the 
water with no appreciable fuss right up to her maximum speed. 
I know from experience that many will be shaking their heads 

- about her over all length of 34 feet in spite of my observations 
on the subject in the previous article. Length is a necessity in 
sharpies and you just have to get used to the idea, mentally 
matching her with the smaller keel cruisers of around 26 feet 
which afford the same amount of room. I do not think a sharpie 
much smaller would be satisfactory for extended cruising. 
Anything less would approach the stage of camping -out in 
small boats. 

Let’s see what we could do if we were using the same hull 
and different ideas of arrangement. The week-ender, being tied 
to his job, must be able to get in on time and can greatly extend 
his range if he may depend on power to bring him home if 
needed. The Sara Reid used a 5 hp. outboard in a well. It 
shoved her along at an honest four knots in a calm. But it 
wouldn’t push her an inch into any kind of a chop. So we would 
like to have a lower speed, inboard, engine and are willing to 
accept the drag of the propeller for this advantage. 

Perhaps our prospective gunkholer is a gregarious soul and 
wants more cockpit room for day sailing. The double-ender is 












































































The sharpie is limited in the choice of interior arrangements by her 
fundamental characteristics. Above and below, the author’s “Sara 
Reid” under construction 


admittedly a bit cramped here. Why not borrow the patent 
stern idea from the Chesapeake bugeyes, making the cockpit 
only leg size? That would give plenty of room and permit the 
regular crew to sleep on deck, something we could not do in the 
Sara Reid. Build the deck almost flat to facilitate sleeping and 
add a gallows frame (that most useful item of equipment). 

And now the rig. We would like to dispense with handling 
the sheets of an overlapping jib. And the mizzen mast inter- 
feres with that inboard engine we plan to have. There is a 
Chesapeake rig that should go well with the hull, the skipjack, 
so let’s try that. Just a touch less area but she can stand it. 

A little more cabin seems to go well with the new profile and 
would give room to put the toilet inside. The Sara Reid carried 
hers in the forward hatch where it gave a grand view of the 
harbor while in use but was not so good on a cold rainy night. 

And there you have Fig. 2, a new Sara Reid. Perhaps she 
would appeal to some yachtsmen more than the two-masted 
rig. Personally I haven’t been able to decide; they both have 
points. She is still strictly a two-man boat inside with plenty 
of looks and speed and that shallow draft to permit poking 
about in out of the way places. 

Next we turn to something bigger, Figs. 3 
and 4, called, for want of a better name, the 
“Gunkholer’s Friend.’”’ Her plans are pre- 
sented in more detail to give a better idea of 
interior possibilities. With the passing of 
years, my crew has grown larger and we 
want something to take out the whole family. 
She measures 40 feet, but don’t get big ideas; 
she is still a small boat in cost and accommo- 
dation—though she won’t look it reaching 
into an anchorage. 

Three bunks are shown, one of which 
could be double decked. It would be possible 
to increase this number by running the pipe 
berths forward under the deck but this 
would require special framing at this.point 
and should be avoided if possible. There is 
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Fig. 3. The “Gunk- 
holer’s Friend” 


















































plenty of room for galley, ice box, hanging locker and so forth. 
The centerboard is cut down forward, thereby keeping it low 
enough to see over easily while sitting on the transoms. The 
bunks are the same as in Sara Reid; pipe berths which form 
seat backs by day and swing up and out at night, a most satis- 
factory arrangement. 

For reasons stated previously, her rig is the traditional 
sharpie cat ketch. One immediately discovers, when sketching 
sharpies with this rig, that the centerboard must end almost 
at the mizzenmast. To allow free access to both sides of the 
board the cabin extends past the mast enough to give a cross 
space. The mast, stand- 
ing unstayed and going 
through the cabin top, 
gives special problems 
in framing which could 
be taken care of by an 
extra strong frame of 
steel angle tied to the 
end log of the center- 














Figs. 1 and 2. Above, the suggested modification of the “Sara Reid’s”’ 
original rig is that of the Chesapeake skipjack.| Right, the ‘‘Sara’s” 
present rig. Its only drawback is handling'the jib sheet when tacking 
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board trunk and to a strong upright on the 

bulkhead at the end of the cabin by a plank 

' through which the mast is stepped. With this 
type of hull, the question of bulkheads is im- 
portant. They must be strong and well fastened 
to. avoid wringing strains, and be bolted to keel, 
chine and sheer. 

'  §$She is double-ended purely for the speed 
which the long water line gives. With her larger 
size, there is plenty of room aft. The lines have 
been drawn developable. That is, plywood or 
steel could be used without forcing. The bot- 
tom forward is a portion of a cone used in 
early plywood craft by Charles P. Burgess. It 
has not been used in larger boats, as far as I 
know, but should do well. Although the section 
lines are shown straight, it is well to remember 
that all sections of such a hull except amid- 
ships will have a slight curvature which is 
hardly worth the trouble of drafting in pre- 
liminary study but will cause trouble if an at- 
tempt is made to use straight frames. It is 
better to fasten the plywood first to chine and 
sheer and then fit frames individually. There 
is plenty of room for an inboard of about 10 hp. 
An offset propeller would be easier to install 
and would not interfere with the balanced 
rudder, which is a necessity. , 

With her straight stem and plain rig, the 
“Gunkholers Friend” does not pretend to be a 
glamour girl, just a good solid boat which will 
take the family out in comfort to find that per- 
fect little harbor the gunkholer is always look- 

ing for and, with the right boat, often finds. 

The last example (Fig. 5) is not a cruising boat at all, but 
she should be of:interest as illustrating the use of a sharpie hull 
in another field, that of the day‘sailer. In'line with using utili- 
tarian titles, she is called “The Coronado Beerboat,” at once - 
identifying her habitat and possible use. She is the result of 
sketches made to explore the specifications of one of my 
brother officers who wanted a boat suited to San Diego Bay. 

San Diego Bay is a fine body of water about ten miles long 
and a mile or so wide. The distance to other harbors is rather 
large and hardly within the range of week-enders. The Bay 
itself has a poor choice of anchorages for an overnight cruise, 
but there is usually a fine breeze, plenty of California sunshine, 
and the situation just cries for our prospective owner to have 
a boat at the yacht club, ready for a sail whenever he can get 
away for a few hours. So a day sailer was the answer. Expect- 
ing to be home every night, there*is’no'use for a cabin. But if 
one is.going out with a few good friends to spend the day in the 








. sun and have those beers, deckispace to’ spread out.on-is almost 


as important as a deep, comfortable cockpit for sitting. It is 
here, I think, that the sharpie scores as a day sailer with her 
greater length for equivalent cost. 
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On trying to adapt the specifications to a sharpie, it was 
soon apparent that the most necessary feature of a day sailer, 
a good sized cockpit, deep enough to be comfortable and have 
backs to the seats, was not feasible in the ordinary layout. 
The solution was found in raising the deck aft in the old style 
and making the bulwarks somewhat higher than usual in so 
small a boat. The cockpit then could be made deep enough 
without showing. The doghouse was added to give a bit of 
shelter for the cool of the evening. There is space here for a 
single burner primus and such for fixing lunch but no attempt 
was made to provide elaborate arrangements. In the forward 
hatch is a toilet, something of a necessity when sailing with 
mixed company on a crowded bay in spite of what some ex- 


perts say on the subject. But there is nothing 
else to obstruct the sweep of the deck, leaving 
room for the party to spread out. I know 
that owners of day sailers will appreciate 
this point. 

A major part of the specification, of course, 
is that the boat be as easy to take care of, 
rig and unrig as possible. The cat ketch with 
unstayed masts fills this item admirably. 
A small air-cooled inboard of three or four 
hp. would be sufficient to bring her back to 
Coronado from any part of the Bay in an 
hour or two. The curve in the stem is more 
for utility in hanging the anchor from the 
slot in the stemhead than for beauty. The 
tiller is placed aft to clear the cockpit and 
would be connected to the rudder with a 
short linkage arm. 

The result seems to be a neat little packet. 
She was not the type my friend had in mind 
when he gave me the specifications but the 
more he considered the matter, the more he 
seemed to like the idea. At any rate; it 
showed us that day sailers are not so simple 
as they seem. And their design is a fertile 
field for study; many of us could use them to 
fill our need for a boat matched to the type 
of sailing we can actually do. 

Well, that’s the lot for this time. It should 
show what can be done with sharpies of vari- 
ous sizes. If the article serves to point the 
way to a fine boat of moderate size at a price 
potential boat owners can afford to pay, it 
will have served its purpose. It is not my in- 
tention to imply that a sharpie is the only 


answer to the inexpensive postwar boat, but. 


I do believe that it is a time-tested type 
which will afford just as much satisfaction in 
the future as it has in the past. 
























































































Fig. 5, above, is the author’s conception of a sharpie day sailer which he has 
named “‘The Coronado Beerboat.” The deep cockpit has been achieved by raising 


the deck aft in the old style, and in making the bulwarks somewhat higher than 


usual in so small a boat 


Fig. 4, below, shows the interior accommodations of the ‘‘Gunkholer’s Friend.” 

It would be possible to increase her berthing arrangements by double-decking 

one of the bunks. The centerboard is cut down forward, and there is plenty of 
room for galley, ice box and hanging locker 























































































































































J. Walter Collinge 


States knows that the two drawbacks to sailing in those 
waters are the prevailing westerly wind, which makes of 
this entire coast a lee shore for the greater part of any year, 
and the scarcity of good yacht harbors, particularly between 
San Diego and San Francisco. 

‘As yet, not even the chambers of commerce of the cities bor- 
dering this southern coast have been able to do anything about 
those prevailing westerlies, although the yachtsman has some- 
what overcome this handicap by utilizing the lee side of the 
Channel Islands for summer mooring. And the paucity of good 
harbors along this coast, of which Dana complained more than 
a hundred years ago, is still a hindrance to those cruising men 
who like to hedgehop up and down a coast in short, comfortable 
jumps. 

In Dana’s day there was no real harbor between San Diego 
and San Francisco and this situation continued until Los An- 
geles built a haven at San Pedro. Then Santa Barbara built a 
breakwater to enclose a yacht harbor, the government con- 
structed a couple of breakwaters at Port San Luis, jetties were 
built at Newport Harbor and the shoals were dredged from. the 
lagoon, much dredging was done in San Diego Bay, and a gov- 
ernment breakwater was installed at Monterey Harbor. In the 
Los Angeles area, Long Beach and Santa Monica built break- 
waters and the Navy built jetties and made a small harbor at 
Hueneme, between Santa Monica and Santa Barbara. 

These improvements helped somewhat but there are still too 
many gaps in which the yachtsman is forced to plan jumps of 
100 miles or more between good anchorages. Particularly in 
cruising north, when a hard beat against brisk northwest winds 
is the best prospect facing the yachtsman, the scarcity of good 
harbors has been a deterrent to coastwise cruising. To encour- 
age such cruising there should be a series of safe anchorages not 
more than 30 miles apart. 

Since Pearl Harbor a number of things have happened to 
improve this picture. There was urgent need for another yacht 
* anchorage between Los Angeles Harbor and San Diego Bay. 
Until the war (unless you counted shoal, unimproved Mission 
Bay, just north of Point Loma) there was only Newport Harbor, 
20 miles below San Pedro, as a stopover port along this stretch 
of coast. From the Newport jetty to Point Loma, some 60 odd 
miles, there was nothing resembling a safe yacht harbor. Now, 
however, the Marine Corps has established a great West Coast 
base, Camp Pendleton, covering some 200,000 acres between 
Newport Beach and San Diego, to provide moorings for the 
landing craft employed in training. Jetties have been built and 
a sizable basin dredged out in the exact spot near Oceanside 
which had been considered as the logical site for a yacht basin. 
With the war over, there is no question but that this basin will 
be thrown open to pleasure craft. 

Encouraged by the government’s building of the Oceanside 
basin, boating enthusiasts in the area between /Newport and 
San Diego have organized one of the few yacht clubs that have 
come into existence during the war. This club, known as the 


A Sit who has cruised the West Coast of the United 


San Luis Rey Yacht Club, is unique in that its membership 
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The scarcity of good harbors on the 
West Coast has long been a deterrent 
to cruising. During recent years many 
natural anchorages have been im- 
proved and numerous man-made har- 
bors have come into existence. While 
as yet there are too few yachting ha- 
vens, the best Pacific Coast anchorages 
are famous. Santa Barbara Yacht Har- 
bor, at left, is well protected. San Fran- 
cisco Bay, below, needs no introduction 










































covers many coast and inland towns of a region embracing some 
hundreds of square ‘miles, and. a vice commodore ~has been 
elected for each of these localities. The organization of this 
club — it now has its full quota of members — is an excellent 
example of postwar planning for better boating, since its future 
success is contingent on securing the use of the marine basin 
at Oceanside as a mooring site for the members’ yachts. Appli- 
cation already has been made to the Navy Department for this 
privilege. 

With this yacht basin in use, there will be a sharp increase in 
cruising between Los Angeles and San Diego, since there will 
then be three short, easy jumps between these major ports. 
Furthermore, there will be increased interest in pleasure boating 
generally among the residents of this thickly settled section who 
have had to travel to Newport or San Diego if they wished to 
go to sea. The waters off Oceanside are considered particularly 
good for all types of game fishing. 

The government also became interested in developing Mis- 


_ Newport Harbor, with Bay Isle in the foreground, is an excellent 


example of a man-made yacht harbor 
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NEW WEST COAST 
YACHT HARBORS 


Wanted: More and Better Coastal Anchorages 


By MORLEY COOPER 







Privately operated docks, such as Hueneme, above, are desirable for 
the small harbors which are now springing up. Catalina Harbor, at lett, 
will experience increased popularity after the war. At Glorietta Bay, 
below, yachtsmen are seeking a direct channel to the Pacific 



























sion Bay, at San Diego, and San Diégo has been asked to float 
a bond issue of $2,000,000 for dredging the bay. This money is 
to be matched with an equal amount by the State of California, 
and then the Federal Government will spend an additional 
$2,600,000 on new jetties at the entrance — now just a tricky 
sandbar in the breakers. 

The Navy Department is considering further dredging of 
San Diego’s South Bay area. While this work primarily would 
be intended to provide additional Navy facilities, National City 
and Chula Vista, suburbs of San Diego, hope to have local yacht 
harbors included in the dredging plan. San Diego Bay itself is 
another shoal harbor which has become a great naval base after 
a long term program of dredging. 

West Coast’s Newport Harbor needs no introduction to the 
readers of Yacutina. Even this man-made yacht harbor and 
boating center is undergoing marked changes as a result of the 
war. The capacity of this harbor has been strained to the utter- 
most in taking care of the thousands of pleasure craft shoved 
out of Los Angeles and San Diego harbors by the war. The 
result is that new channels must be dredged among the shoal 
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tidal estuaries which lead inland from the present navigable 
stretches of the harbor. Fortunately, enough such low-lying 
tidal land is available to permit an eventual doubling in area 
of Newport Harbor. Appropriations have already been made 
for beginning this program. 

The recent development by the Navy of an auxiliary air 
station at Los Alamitos Bay (at Seal Beach just below Long 
Beach Harbor) is interesting for reasons other than its postwar 
availability as an overnight anchorage on a coastwise cruise. 
Here a much-needed additional yacht harbor will be available 
to supplement the inadequate anchorage in Los Angeles and 
Long Beach harbors. Wartime activity in these big harbors has 
just about crowded out all yacht moorings, and there is no as- 
surance that this situation will be greatly improved for some 
years to come. This would leave the thousands of yachtsmen of 
the Los Angeles area with only the limited mooring facilities of 
Newport Harbor, nearly 50 miles from the Los Angeles business 
district, and the yet more limited anchorage within the Santa 
Monica breakwater, as possible mooring space for the pleasure 
craft shoved out of the San Pedro area. 

Before the war, Los Alamitos Bay was a shallow lagoon with 
no egress to the sea other than through the breakers over a 
shifting bar. Now the Navy has built a pair of jetties and 
dredged the bay, so that there will be mooring space available 
here for hundreds of pleasure craft when the war is over, and 
only seven miles from Long Beach. The Navy has taken over 
1200 acres along the shore of this bay. 

Harbor facilities at San Pedro and Long Beach are being 
(Continued on page 94) 
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When the airborne life boat hits the water 
(below), the.six parachutes which suppor! 
it are automatically detached 





‘Drop boats,” which were first developed by the British air-sea rescue 
service, have proven highly successful. Here a plane releases a boat, 
which drops at 20 feet a second, from a height of 700 feet 


“DROP BOATS"— 
BRITISH VERSION 





Survivors of a crashed plane (below), board a life boat which has been 
dropped near them. British Combine Photos 


These boats contain first aid supplies, blankets, 
and water. In addition to a demountable sailing 
they also have a 4 hp. inboard motor..The turtlebi 


seen at bow and stern are pneumatic 
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= air and then come down abruptly, only to take off again imme- 





H. Lee Platt 


“None of us could be called a greenhorn as each had completed several trips as members of the coast guard’s offshore patrol” 


A STRONG GALE 


The Severe Storm of December, 1942, Is Remembered by Many, Especially the Crew of the “Nordlys” 


: By PAUL E. POWERS, BM 2/C, USCGR 


FEW DAYS ago the discussion got around to extra- 
tropical hurricanes, and somebody asked if any- 
one remembered the severe storm of early De- 
cember, 1942. Did I remember it? I doubt if I’ll 
ever forget it! 

December 2nd, 1942, dawned gray and gloomy. 
All morning there had been a slight drizzle and 
from the Greenport pier of the Offshore Sailing Patrol we could 
see white caps slashing across Gardiner’s Bay. We had been 
busy about the ship checking off our pre-sailing duties and 
finally we were ready for our regular ten-day patrol. None of 
us could be called a greenhorn as each had completed several 
trips as members of the patrol. Phil, our skipper, was one of 
the finest seamen I’ve ever met. He was a natural born leader, 
despite the fact that his age was just twenty-two. Dick, the 
mate, was one of the first men to join the patrol. The second 
watch officer, Charley, also a big man in his forties, had the 
leathery complexion of a man who had spent most of his life 
out of doors. 

Bill, the coxswain, hailed from down Chesapeake way and 
was an expert in the intricacies of deck seamanship. Our lead- 
ing seaman, Mike, hailed from Connecticut and had crowded a 
lot of jobs in his thirty-two years. George was my running mate. 
He was a six-footer like the rest and didn’t look the twenty-six 
years that he claimed. Paul, the cook, had come aboard for a 
rest cure. He was a veteran crew member of the transport 
Wakefield and had a narrow escape when that ship caught fire 
at sea. What a spot for a “rest cure!” That was the crew aboard 
Nordlys, a 71-foot auxiliary schooner, that day and for ten that 
followed. 

We were now ready to sail. We set the staysail, foresail and 
the big mainsail (double reefed). The wind was fairly strong 
and ¢half rain — half snow stung our faces while we worked. 
The skipper set the watches and those off watch went below 
to get out of their wet gear. He stayed topside, as usual, to see 
us clear of Montauk. 

About 1700 there was a loud ripping noise followed by a 
series of sharp explosions, not unlike pistol shots. We all piled 
on deck without stopping to put on any gear. It was dark but 
the two flood lights on the main spreader were already on. The 
first thing I saw was George leaving the deck to go high in the 








diately. He was hanging on to the clew of the torn mainsail 
which was throwing him around like so many feathers. Phil 
ordered the engine started. As I jumped to obey, I heard him 
direct the rest of the men to get the remnants of the mainsail 
down and set the storm trysail in its place. 

I slid down the narrow engine room hatch and, trying to 
remember all I’d been told about the motor, I set all the gadgets 
and threw the switch. A sheet of bright blue and yellow flame 
jumped at me. I threw it again, but everything had gone dead. 
I scrambled up the hatch and reported to Phil who, without 
being disconcerted, shouted to the men handling the sails that 
they had only about twenty minutes to do the job as we were 
on a lee shore. I won’t try to describe that feverish job of set- 
ting the heavy trysail but it seemed that each slide that we 
lifted to the track weighed tons. 

Slowly our leeway diminished. After chow, the watch on deck 
was relieved and once more routine settled down. We were now 
in Block Island Sound and moving along well, although there 
was a choppy sea which made it extremely uncomfortable. At 
2000 we received a weather report forecasting an increase of 
the wind to gale force and the skipper decided that the best place 
for us was as far at sea as we could get before we were driven 
onto another lee shore. There is not much protection in Block 
Island Sound, so we continued on our course for Montauk and 
seaward. 

The visibility was so poor that we were almost under Mon- 
tauk Light before it was sighted. All hands turned to and the 
ship was put about. We were off on our first leg of the fight to 
get outside. How many times we tacked that night I have no 
idea but each time we’d fetch up under the light. Our leeway 
was considerable and it was apparent that we weren’t getting 
anywhere. Every dip of the bow sent a heavy sheet of spray the 
length of the ship and all hands were wet to the skin — and long 
past caring. 

It was after midnight and I was up on lookout watch with 
Dick at the wheel. I saw the dim flash of a green light up ahead 
which I reported to Dick, who asked me to notify the skipper. 
I stepped into the dimly lit wardroom and told Phil that Block 
Island was in sight again. He nodded and rose from his seat at 
the table, stepped over the men sleeping on the deck. ‘‘ Wake 
the gang before you come up,” he said. “We're going about 
again.”’ [ shook each man until he was awake, then went on up 
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into the night. When I got on deck, Phil was standing beside 
the wheel where Dick was intently watching the compass and 
fighting to keep the ship on her course. 

Dick gave the helm to the skipper and, tapping me on the 
shoulder, led the way forward. We coiled down the hauling 
part of the tackle rigged to the fore boom. We were all forced 
to work with one hand while we hung on with the other. Now 
we were ready. As Dick shouted: “Let her come, Phil!” Nordlys 
seemed to gather speed as the skipper put the helm over and 
she went around. It was my job to shift the preventer tackle 
and, as I bent to do so, I heard Dick shout: “The foresail is 
torn.” I looked up. Sure enough, there was a four foot rip in 
one of the seams about ten feet off the deck. Phil was there in a 
hurry and, after taking one look, made his decision quickly. 
“Get her down. She won’t last five minutes in this wind. Then 
break out that jib and get her up. We need all the drive we can 
get. ” 

It was easy to say but it meant that a man had to go out on 
the bowsprit and set the sail on the headstay and then secure 
it to the jib halliard block. The bowsprit had been burying 
itself in every wave for the last five hours. George and Mike had 
run aft and dropped down into the small lazarette and heaved 
the jib onto the deck. As we feverishly cast off the lashings, 
Phil came up with a long line trailing behind him. One end he 
was securing around his chest under the armpits. There was 
no doubt now who was to go out there. The skipper, himself. 

“Dick, take the helm and run her off. Charley and Mike, I 


want you to feed the canvas out to me as I need it. Buck, take ~ 


this line and hang on as if your life depended on it, but leave 
enough slack so you don’t pull me off. George, stand by Dick 
at the helm and if he has something to report, you relay it.” 
The wind was now blowing about 45 or 50 knots and was pre- 
dicted to get worse. The foresail and mainsail, our main driving 
power, were gone. All of us were, near exhaustion. Yet the skip- 
per’s driving power and stamina seemed strong enough to carry 
us all. Phil went out on the bowsprit, dragging the head of the 
sail as he went. Dick had started her running before the wind 
and Nordlys raced along with the bow lifting high and then 
sliding down into the trough of the receding wave. Every time 
this happened, Phil was forced to grab and hold. Each time she 
dipped, he was in the water up to his chest. 

Hank by hank, pausing only to hang on as he dipped into the 
sea, Phil set that light racing jib on the jibstay. Finally it was 


“Nordlys,” well known to East Coast yachtsmen, is a 71-foot auxiliary 


schooner. She now has an enviable wartime record 
Richard Pratt Sylvia 
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done and slowly he crawled back aboard. Soaking wet, boots 
filled with water, the skipper stopped only long enough to say: 
“When I put her into the wind, get that sail up and sheet her 
down flat.” 

“Okay, Phil.” Dick and Mike laid hold of the halliard and. 
at the first flutter of the forestaysail, hauled the jib up, ther 
quickly sweated her. As the first turn of the halliard was made 
on the pin, we all laid on the sheet. Finally it was made fast. 
“The wind has hauled enough for us to get outside now.” Phi! 
said. “ We'll get well clear of land and heave to until this weather 
blows itself out. Tomorrow should give us a chance to stitch up 
that foresail. The watches will be four on and four off, three 
men in a watch. Wake me if the weather changes any; hold the 
course at S 14 W.” 

We trooped below. I wrapped one arm around the table leg 
and that was the last I remembered until I struggled to full 
consciousness dimly aware of the shouts and heavy vibration 
going through the ship. Wide awake, I jumped to my feet and 
up the companionway. It required no expert to see that those 
on deck were lashing a bundle of tattéred rags-to the staysail 
boom. 

“Tt’s 0400, kid,”’ said Dick, who was standing behind me. 
“Only thirteen hours since we left Greenport but it seems like 
days.” All of us were gathered aft by the wheel, saying little for 
there was little to say. The sky had cleared and the stars were 
bright overhead. The wind was now northwest and seemed to 
be getting stronger all the time. The cook came up on deck to 
say that the galley Shipmate was backing up badly and filling 


_ the foc’sle with coal gas. 


Once more Phil met the situation. ‘Cookie, put out your 
galley fire and do the best you can with the little briquette 
Shipmate in the wardroom. You can warm some soup on ‘t, 
anyway.” The cook nodded and turned away. “The rest of you 
listen carefully,” he continued, ‘‘I want only the watch officers 
at the helm. With the wind on our quarter, as it is, and the 
seas mounting all the time, an unlooked for jibe will have seri- 
ous consequences. The ship will have to be steered according 
to the wind and seas. Heaving to is impossible with this rig. 
Charley, Dick and I will take the tricks at the helm of an hour 
apiece. The rest will alternate at lookout and radio watches. 
I don’t think this gale will last too long but, as long as it does, 
that’s how it is going to be done.” ~ 

And so it went. Each of us going up on deck to stand watch, 
then coming down and falling sound asleep, oilskins, boots and 
all, wherever we landed. The men at the helm trying to keep 
her nose into each. mountainous sea as it raced at us, the 
schooner then falling off and sailing with the wind abeam. Each 
time waking a man became more and more difficult. We moved 
about as if in a bad dream. The man on the radio watch would 
have bits of information about the other boats and heard the 
shore stations trying desperately to keep contact with each of 
them. The terrible monotony of such a routine began to eat at 
one’s nerves. We grumbled readily at one another. Time seemed 
to drag; minutes were like hours. The only thing that seemed 
to be tireless was the wind. It howled and roared through the 
rigging; the halliards drummed against the niasts, making the 
nerves raw. 

Late in the afternoon of the second day I lay in v the wardroom 
on a seat, listening and wondering why sleep wouldn’t come, 
when suddenly it happened. For a moment, the ship seemed to 
lift, followed by a deafening crash, and then she went over. I 
lay on my side staring at the overhead hardly conscious that 
something had hit me over the eye. Phil was sitting on my feet 
for a moment, then we both made a mad dash for the deck. We 
went by George sitting in the doghouse, looking still rather 
dazed, and out on to the deck to face Dick sitting at the. helm 
as calm as a cucumber! We could see him quite plainly as there 
was no longer a dodger i in front of the wheel. 

“Buck, your eye is bleeding,”’ he said with a grin. I put my 
hand to my eye for confirmation, and then asked Dick what 
happened. “I’m not quite sure,” Dick said, “I didn’t even see 
that one coming. The first I knew of it was when I was buried 
under: tons of water. I just tangled my arms and legs in the 

(Continued on page 106) 
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“You come in too fast, while your wife makes frantic attempts to throw the loop of the line over the retreating pile” 


HAPPY LANDINGS 


There Is More in Seamanship Than Meets the Eye 


By RALPH H. WILEY 


AVIGATION, pilotage and seamanship all boil 
down to the art of placing your vessel really 
close to some land without damage. When some 
wise guy said the whole trick in flying is the 
landing, he was only stating the major premise 
of every sailorman since long before Captain 
Noah set the Ark safely down on Ararat. Ob- 
serving the results of instruction given to yachtsmen. by the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary, the Power Squadrons and by yachting 
publications, one sometimes wonders if fundamentals are given 
proper emphasis, and if on occasion the trees cannot be seen 
because of the woods. 

Many a yachtsman can lay out a course between two buoys 
using some kind of fancy celluloid contraption that he twirls 
around with a knowing air, while he gives you a little prattle on 
the side about adding or subtracting deviation, variation, etc., 
and sometimes he gets it right. One of the most highfaluting 
mathematicians of our time once said, “‘ Never figure unless you 
have to. You never make mistakes until you start figuring.” 
This simple philosophy can be applied, but seldom is, to laying 
a course between two buoys. A broom handle laid along the 
course and rolled over to the magnetic compass rose where the 
course is read with no adding or subtracting will generally give 
excellent small boat results for short passages even if it does not 
call for any great expression of awe from the innocent bystand- 
ers. If the broom handle seems a bit crude to move in the same 
social circle with all the fancy chrome plated gadgets that smile 
at you from every corner of the modern yacht, the simple idea 
may be refined by using a piece of corrugated rubber hose some 
eighteen inches long with a wooden dowel pushed through it. 

Compass error is a dangerous thing on a small boat — doubly 
dangerous if applied the wrong way — but as a rule it is not 
difficult to compensate a small boat compass so that the com- 
pass is better than average steering; thus figuring and chance of 
error are eliminated. After all, if one of the main channel buoys 
of the Chesapeake were missed by a quarter of a mile, it usually 
would matter little to the safety of a small boat; but if, in mak- 
ing a wharf, you miscalculate by a foot or so, a major catastro- 





phe can result. The finer points of pilotage are fine but it is best 
to creep before walking. 

One blustery time in early March, two of our old timers vol- 
unteered for the job of fetching a 50-ton work schooner from the 
head of the Chester River to our yard. It was considerable of a 
sail, some 70 miles, and few yachtsmen would have ventured to 
bring the clumsy vessel down the river without power. To these 
two old timers it was just a bit of a vacation with pay, in spite of 
the fact that neither had been up the Chester River before and 
neither could read at all, to say nothing of comprehending the 
mysteries of a chart. Their navigating equipment consisted of 
a keen ability to roll their own weather forecast, a 24-foot oyster 
rake shaft for a sounding pole, and sound fundamental knowl- 
edge of boat handling, Needless to say, they made the trip 
without mishap. 

Though seldom advertised in the leading yachting monthlies 
by the makers of nautical instruments, the lowly sounding 
pole is one of the most useful pieces of navigational equipment 
that can be carried on a small boat. The lead line is fine for the 
wide open spaces but for prodding your way into a small cove 
the sounding pole is invaluable and will often give encourage- 
ment to negotiate the last 100 yards that assure a snug anchor- 
age. Yes, for a small vessel where depths of from eight to ten feet 
are of great interest, the sounding pole and a good anchor are 
trumps of a high order. : 

While there have in recent years been notable improvements 
in the design of anchors and windlasses, there seems to have 
been nothing done in the way of making it easier to cat an an- 
chor or get it on deck. Indeed, when most designers discarded 
the bowsprit as no longer necessary to an efficient sail plan, they 
also discarded the best piece of equipment yet devised for 
handling the ground tackle of a small boat. When the anchor 
cable is led through a sheave at the end of the bowsprit, the ves- 
sel will lie at anchor like a weathercock, the anchor can be 
handled easily and will wash the mud off itself before catting. 
Many of our younger generation have never been shipmates 
with a bowsprit and have no way of knowing that this anti- 

(Continued on page 112)’ 






























Nine times out of ten.amateur designs are terrible 


structed by competent and qualified home workers, 

from designs by well-known architects, the finished 
product will often compare favorably with that of the average 
professional yard. It is another kind that has earned the term 
“backyard boat” its derogatory connotation. Altered or inher- 
ently bad designs, improper selection of materials, poor work- 
manship and unsuitable engines have contributed to create the 
generally bad reputation. 

What are the characteristics that so readily identify the back- 
yard boat as such? The gap between the worthy and the un- 
worthy in boats is often small. While some backyard boats are 
truly monstrous, some are only a little off color but, once the 
line is crossed, the identification is easy. The design of a yacht is 
a delicate matter, to be trusted only to the hands of a few who 
have labored hard and studied long. Yacht architects live by 
their reputation. Reputation is established only by a long 
sequence of successful designs. 

In the old-line yachting magazines are published approved 
plans by established and experienced naval architects. These, 
after passing the test of individual requirements, can be relied 
on as being satisfactory vessels. It is unfortunate, however, that 
some publications with a more general circulation, particularly 
those dealing with home mechanics, sometimes publish boat 
plans. In many instances these plans are not the product. of 
thoroughly qualified designers nor have they been passed upon 
by a critical board of conservative and practical yachtsmen. 

Several years ago the Stevens Institute conducted towing 
basin tests on two blocks of equal displacement, shown in Fig- 
ures 1 and 2. Both were constructed to a theoretical displace- 
ment curve. The block, Figure 1, showed the least resistance at 
low speeds. This single fact was seized upon by someone as 
conclusive evidence that the long-tested principles of sensible 
yacht design were in error. The lines of the block were expanded 
into a 15-foot sail boat and published in a national magazine. 
The result has been a myriad of one of the most miserable and 
unseaworthy small sailers ever produced. Some of them may 
still be found, discarded, on waterfronts the country over. 

Too often, a starry-eyed dreamer, unaware of the history of 
known failures in design for the sea, believes he has discovered a 
principle which has been overlooked by generations of naval 
architects, yet is perfectly obvious to him. Without seeking 
professional advice, he sets out to prove his theory by the sorry 
device of building a full-sized boat incorporating his cherished 
idea. Common among these unfortunate concepts in the sea- 
going power boat field are the catamaran and the boat with the 
underbody swooped-up just forward of the transom. In sailing 
craft, a greatly hogged sheer or a hydroplane step seems to be 
agri right thing. Much rounded covering boards are popular 
in ; 

It is not realized that powered catamarans for moderate 


A suet will always build small boats at home. Con- 
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BACKYARD BOATS 


There Is No Reason Why a Home-Built 
Boat Shouldn’t Be a Good One, But Why 
Is It That So Many of Them Aren't? 


By ROBERT S. FRENCH 


speeds have an inefficient displacement-length ratio, excessive 
wetted surface, that the wakes of the hulls interfere with each 
other, and that even a small chop will distort the structure. 
In these days, whén everything from cash registers to tractors 
is streamlined with a long thin tail, the immersed transom seems 
a@ monstrous oversight to the backyard builder. He has not 
watched a 30-footer running at twelve knots, the water closing 
in 15 feet behind the boat and giving the streamline effect of a 
hull that much longer without the penalty of added skin friction 
and weight. He takes a clean design and alters it as in Figure 3. 
He does not realize that the inertia of the water will prevent it 
from following willingly the lines of the new stern. A tremendous 
increase in resistance and excessive squatting will be encountered 


“at moderate speeds. The ultimate speed will be somewhere 


between the twelve-knot bow and five-knot stern thus produced. 
Moreover, the bottom planking will be exceedingly difficult to 
apply. In a V-bottom, the alteration is simpler. The run is 
merely turned upward in a straight line for the last few feet, 
creating a never-ending source of resistance and leaks. 

Hydroplane steps, applicable in hulls with a speed-length 
ratio over seven, are so completely out of place in a sail boat 
that they need not be discussed although sometimes seen. 

The hogged sheer in sailing cruisers puts the greatest free- 
board where least needed, raises the center of gravity of the 
deck, and creates an ungainly appearance. 

Rounded covering boards present an intricate structural 
problem, tending to displace the clamp and shelf from their most 
advantageous position. They cut down usable deck space, are 
difficult to plank, do not stand up well in service and thus create 
a potent source of leaks. When a sail boat is rail under she will 
not be traveling at her optimum speed. Any attempt to stream- 























The untutored amateur never worries about headrooml 
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It is not realized that 
powered catamarans for 
moderate speeds have 
an inefficient displace- 
ment-length ratio, exces- 
sive wetted surface, that 
the wakes of the hulls in- 
terfere with each other, 
and that even a small 
chop will seriously dis- 
tort the structure 





An up-to-date backyard 
boat is shown above. She 
reveals an advance in 
design, when compared 
to the last word in an 
_ effort of twenty years 
ago, as shown at right! 





line the rail will do little to help. Reducing sail, allowing the 
boat to stand on her feet, will usually accomplish more. 

Too often an inexperienced builder will come to realize that 
the fine little 18-footer he is building will not have room to sleep 
six as he had hoped. Scanning the lines of partially completed 
hull, he decides that another strake or two added to the topsides 
will reduce the space deficiency. It will — and another backyard 
boat is born. This treatment can also be utilized to remodel an 
otherwise sound used boat. If adding to the freeboard is too 
much trouble, equally bad results may be obtained more easily 
by expanding the cabin trunk ad nauseam. To complete the 
job, a goodly expanse of breakable window glass should be 
exposed, especially forward. 

The foregoing are some of the more subtle ways of negating 
the work of qualified naval architects. When the landlubber 
takes it into his own hands to create the original design, the 
result is ghastly in better than nine cases out of ten. ~ 

Home-made designs range from skiffs resembling a piece of 
pie to 40-footers incorporating mysterious “speed curves.” 
Construction plans range from matchwood consistency to 4” 
by 8” keels in 15-footers, or a combination of both. Bills of 
material range from all oak to all salvaged packing crates. 

The beginner will do well in all cases to select a design from 
the board of a recognized architect; a design which has been 
built and proved in service is preferable so that the position of the 
mast is firmly established and the interior layout tested for 
practicality. A good design is no more difficult to build than a 
poor one — usually easier! 

Even without recourse to the hashing up of design, there is 
another way to bring into the world a boat of questionable 
intrinsic worth. Ignoring the precepts laid down by the wise ones 
of yacht construction will result in a less obvious but none the 
less certainly a “backyard boat.” There is a first class material 
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Fig. 3. The original design is above; as redesigned — to 


incorporate “the principle” — below 
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and several suitable substitutes for every part of a boat. Each 
has proved its merit in service. The highest specifications for a 
tool shed will, however, produce an extremely poor yacht indeed. 
So, when a wild-eyed amateur carpenter, suddenly imbued with 
an infatuation for the sea and a boat, goes to an ordinary 
lumber and hardware store without thought and comes back 
with a load of kiln-dried lumber and brass fastenings, the result 
is predetermined. At launching, the little vessel may look 
staunch and lovely but the elements will soon_reveal the true 
backyard character. 

This description fits a boat built recently on the West Coast, 
a 40-foot V-bottom power yacht. She was completed with care- 
ful workmanship throughout. The builder designed her himself, 
incorporating several fallacies in the hull form and construction 
plan. Most serious is the complete omission of floor timbers and 
chine gussets. At present, a year after launching, she is a sad 
sight. The topsides, planked with 8” to 9” wide kiln-dried 
strakes, have cupped and shrunk. Every seam can be seen a 
block away. Due to wartime restrictions, the boat has never 
been in the open sea and her structural weaknesses have not 
been put to test. She hasn’t sunk yet, but she will — she will! | 

The use of wide strakes is common among backyard builders. 
It appears reasonable to do so: the work goes faster and there 
will be fewer seams to leak. Overlooked is the fact that each 
seam is an expansion joint against excessive shrinking in hot 
weather. This oversight will identify the doubtful origin within 
a year or two. 

A boat could be labeled in 
large red letters Backyard Boat, 
but this is not necessary when 
automobile skid-chains are used 
for shrouds. As the shrouds con- 
verge toward the masthead, the 
cross-chains, hanging in festoons, 
are supposed to represent rat- 
lines. Top weight excessive, the 
chains never through stretching 
and rusting away, this single 
monstrosity speaks louder than any words. 

When a magazine by and for garage mechanics publishes an 
article on how to make a gooseneck (they call it a boom-pivot) 
from pipe fittings, the seed of a backyard 
boat is sown. When a salvaged automobile 
gas tank or an old hot water heater tank is 
installed as a fuel container, the backyard 
brand is fixed immediately. The explosion 
or fire will come later. 

The smaller boats of the Southern Cali- 
fornia commercial fishing fleet represent 
probably as high a concentration of back- 
yard boats as will be found anywhere in the 
country. The very archetypes are here. 
About two years ago a prominent local 
marine insurance brokerage house adopted 
a policy of refusing absolutely to under- 
write any gas-powered fishing vessel. This 
is a profound criticism not of gasoline as a fuel but of non- 
professional installations and careless maintenance. 

There are so many errors that mark a boat as a backyard 
product — mahogany spars, reworked automobile engines, im- 
proper precautions against rot and electrolysis, etc. — that one 
wonders why a layman does not look about him before starting 
to build his first boat. There are so many wholesome yachts to 
copy. Still, it appears that the potential backyard builder ad- 
mires the backyard product most of all and ignores the true and 
the good. The trick, the “‘screw-ball” ideas, appeal to him most. 

In the course of my business contacts, I meet people who have 
heard that I am interested in boats. : 

“T hear you’re quite a boater,” (sic) my interviewer will say. 

‘This elicits from me a noncommittal “ Yeah,” to avoid possi- 
ble entanglements. But they are not to be sidestepped. 

“You know,” he says, “‘I’d like to build a boat myself.” 

“Have you had a boat before? Done any yachting?” 

(Continued on page 110) 
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SURPLUS MARINE 
EQUIPMENT 


Increasing Quantities of Surplus Marine Equip- 
ment Are Being Released for Public Sale 


By CRITCHELL RIMINGTON 


URING the past six months, scuttlebutt has been 
rife with regard to the various types of marine 
equipment, ranging from large diesel yachts to 
small-sized rudder bearings, which have been 
declared ‘“‘surplus’’ by the various government 
wartime agencies and are, therefore, available 
for public purchase. Despite the best efforts of 

Washington to clarify the matter, it appears that the current 
crop of comment on the subject of what is for sale and how it 
may be purchased has served only to add to the existing con- 
fusion of the moment. Knowing that there are countless yachts- 
men, as well as marine equipment dealers, who wish — both 
now and in the future — to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of purchasing surplus material, YacuTine here attempts to 
bring the matter up to date. (The reader should bear in mind, 
that the government has the feminine attribute of changing its 
mind at a moment’s notice, and it is therefore our hope, though 
not our guarantee, that the situation will remain as here stated.) 





What Agencies Dispose of “Surplus” Marine Items? 


The Surplus Property Act of 1944 created a Surplus Property 
Board, which in turn plated “in one disposal agency respon- 
sibility for the disposal of all property of the same type or class.”’ 
Hence the Maritime Commission and its several divisions is the 
disposal agency for the general class of property called ‘‘ships 
and maritime property” regardless of its original government 
ownership (Army, Navy, Coast Guard or Maritime Commis- 
sion). This “maritime property” includes marine engines and 
parts, materials and equipment of all kinds, and boats. These 
are their sources: 

Non-documented small craft, 30 feet and under in length, 
are sold by the Materials Disposal Section, Contract Settlement 
and Surplus Materials Division, U. 8. Maritime Commission, to 
whom inquiries may be directed at Washington 25, D.C. Small 
vessels, 1,000 tons and under, are sold by the Division of Small 


Vessels Procurement and Disposal, War Shipping Administra- © 


tion, Washington 25, D.C., and application should be made to 
Commodore E: J. Moran, Assistant Deputy Administrator for 
Small Vessels. 

Inquiries concerning surplus marine materials and equipment 
should be addressed to the Materials Disposal Section, Contract 
Settlement and Surplus Materials Division, U. S.. Maritime 
Commission, Washington 25, D.C. — 

Interested yachtsmen will do well to note that items such 


‘At the moment the great majority of craft which are offered for sale are former yachts which have been in the service of either 
the Navy or the Coast Guard. They range up to 100 feet and more o.a.” 


Gunderson Bros. 
There are hundreds of life boats on the government’s surplus list, 


many of which are of plywood 


as mattresses, blankets and so on will be sold by the Procure- 
ment Division of the Treasury Department, while dealers and 
builders who are on the lookout for machinery and tools should 
get in touch with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
And, to make the list complete, if you want to lay in a supply 
of dehydrated potatoes for your long planned world cruise, you 
could not do better than to write to the War Food Administra- 
tion. 


Why Are Surpluses Available Now ? 


On the face of it, there seems to be something of a contradic- 
tion in the fact that surplus marine materials — particularly 
items such as engines and hardware — are being made available 
to the public at a time when urgent production requirements 
specify these very items. The facts are, however, that the charac- 
ter of the war is now changing so rapidly that a piece of equip- 
ment which is an urgent necessity today may constitute a sub- 
stantial surplus tomorrow. By this it is meant that military and 
naval material requirements vary according to strategical 
operations and will continue to do so until the war has con- 
cluded. An additional, and even more important, factor is the 
effect of design change which often results in early models of a 
certain item suddenly becoming obsolete for war purposes and 
hence not acceptable for the use for which they were produced. 
This is particularly true of Navy material, and it is a point 
which should be given careful consideration by all yachtsmen in 
search of ‘‘bargains,”’ for there is little economy in buying light- 
ing fixtures, for example, which are non-standard and are there- 
fore difficult to hook up. 

It is no exaggeration to state that marine equipment will 
be available, in varying amounts, for some years to come. The 
“FOR SALE” list of the Maritime Commission is a case in 
point for, although the surplus stock pile is still in its infancy, it is 
growing daily in both size and variety and already displays the 
characteristics of a well-supplied ship chandler’s stock list. 
Here are some of the items offered currently: Airports, anchors, 
binnacles, booms, buoys, capstans, chains, clocks, cleats, com- 


’ passes, cowls, davits, engines, fenders, fixtures; gears, hardware, 


life preservers, life rafts and boats, masts, navigation equip- 
ment, oars, octants, paddles, propellers, rudders, sextants, shafts, 
stanchions, taffrail logs, windows and winches. 









U.S. Coast Guard 
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The used boat situation is another matter. At the moment, 
the great majority of craft which are offered for sale are former 
yachts which have been in the service of either the Navy or the 
Coast Guard. These surplus vessels now being released range 
_ up to 100 feet and more 0.a., and are located in ports ranging 

from Portland, Maine, to Houston, Texas. The largest lot of 
craft yet offered at one time, ranging from a 30-foot Elco 
cruiser to the 154-foot Lawley-built Florence D, are typical of 
the type of boat which will be put up for public bids for some 
time to come. It may be assumed, however, that nearly all Gov- 
ernment released craft, including Government-built vessels, 
will be declared surplus whenever it has been determined they 
are not needed. 

Boats of the latter type fall into two distinct categories. The 
first group includes lifeboats (of both wood and metal), dories, 
skiffs, punts, whaleboats and wherries. They are with and 
without motors, for the most part used, and their condition 
ranges from excellent to terrible. There are a great many for 
sale now, and more will come on the market. 

The second group, of which few are as yet available, consists 
of the larger Army, Navy and Coast Guard craft which were 
designed and built for offshore operations. These are the boats 
which many tyro yachtsmen have their eyes on, and these are 
the vessels which (in all but special instances) are utterly un- 
suitable for recreational use. The reasons for this statement are 
many. In the first place, and apart from any consideration of 
their condition when put up for sale, their propulsion units are 
apt to be so large that their maintenance and cost of operation 
will be excessive. Secondly, it will be anything but cheap to fe- 
convert them for a peacetime job. Thirdly, most of them are 
too large for the average yachtsman to want to have anything 
to do with (and it is, as yet, too early to discuss the disposition 
of the huge fleet of rescue, small patrol and yard craft). How- 
ever, these large vessels may well prove ideal for a variety of 
commercial uses, and it may be anticipated that most of those 
which are put on the market will eventually find their way into 
commercial hands. None, to date, has been declared surplus. 

Last, but by no means least, on the Government stockpile, 
are marine engines, Long one of the principal yachting shortages, 
the fact that units are now coming back on the market — at 
least in limited quantities — indicates that some clearing of the 
bottleneck is in sight. As yet the Maritime Commission has had 
relatively few units to offer, and these have been of large size 
and comparatively high horse power. It is estimated that some 
40,000 diesel engines of 250 hp., or less, will be available shortly. 
It may be assumed, however, that few, if any, will reach the 
pleasure boat field in the immediate future, in view of the fact 
that at this time diesels can be purchased only on priority. 
But there is good news in the knowledge that as many as 1,500 
priority-free gasoline engines, averaging 150 hp., will probably 
be available in the next five or six months. 

Those yachtsmen who have been scouring their local junk 
yards for spare engine part§ may also take heart from a recent 
Maritime Commission announcement that: ‘‘Some $100,000 
worth of new and used parts of gas and diesel engines . . . have 
been declared surplus and are now on sale. Included in the list 
of miscellaneous articles are bearings, intake valves, piston rings, 

’ oil filters, marine silencers, reduction gears, etc.’’ 

There is, in addition to the previously mentioned items, a 
wide range of marine articles and materials which the Commis- 
sion is selling or will shortly place on sale. These include knock- 


down barges (which should make excellent houseboats or floats), _ 


U. S. Maritime Commission 


These lights are typical of 
the many types of marine 
equipment which are now 
being offered for public 
sale by the U. S. Maritime 
Commission 








U.S. Maritine Exeuinlen 
Here is one of the many ways in which surplus life floats may be used 
by the yachtsman. These measure 10’ 6” by 5’ 6” 


life rafts (which can be altered into swimming floats, etc.), run- 
ning lights, lanterns, and a score of other items which any in- 
ventive skipper can put to a wide variety of uses. 


Is Surplus Material to be “Dumped” on the Market? 


For the benefit of yachtsmen who think that they are on the 
eve of buying small or large craft, engines or any surplus prop- 
erty for next to nothing, and for the dealer or manufacturer who 
may believe that marine surplus property is going to be “dumped 
on the market,” let it be understood that neither supposition is 
correct. Both dealer and manufacturer are given primary con- 
sideration in all sales policies, prices (both wholesale and retail) 
are being fixed and the O.P.A. is following up with resale ceilings. 
In the words of Burton L. Hunter, of the Commission, ‘‘ We are 
merchandising — we are not dumping — and there is no inside 
track. Our items are for sale and the conditions under which 
they can be procured are being given the widest practicable 
publicity. As in the case of every alert and progressive sales 
force, our personnel is searching for new uses, new outlets and 
riew markets — both domestic and foreign.” 

Shortly after it was appointed a surplus property disposal 
agency, the Commission consulted with the marine trade and, 
as a result, provisions are made to maintain the price structure 
so as not to disturb current markets. Hence many of the engines 
now on the surplus list will be repurchased by their builders and 
will then be funneled to the public via their regular distributors. 
On the other hand, if 1,500 searchlights are declared surplus, a 
wholesale and retail price is established, and they are then sold 
(or offered for sale) to recognized dealers who may market them 
on the regular ‘“‘over the counter”’ basis. As a result, the public 
has the opportunity of buying what it needs and at a fair price. 
The only exception to the rule is the sale of former yachts, and 
that is because they are second-hand, are of varying values and 
are in various stages of disrepair. 


What Is the Method of Selling Surplus Property ? 


When one realizes how involved the sale of this highly diversi- 
fied material might be, it is a relief to discover that the procedure 
has been simplified to the greatest extent. It is as follows: 

Yachts: When small vessels acquired by purchase or requisi- 
tioned from private citizens are declared surplus, immediate 
contact is made by the Small Vessels Division with the former 
private owners, who are given an opportunity to have the vessel 
returned at a price deemed fair by the W.S.A., having due re- 
gard to the vessel’s then condition. If the former owner, within 
a reasonable time, does not declare his intention of taking back 
the vessel, then public sale on a sealed bid basis proceeds. Sales 
are announced four to six weeks in advance. The location of the 
vessel, her size, type, propulsion machinery, year built, and 
maker are part of the information publicized. The announce- 
ment includes a returnable date for bids, which are all, on an 
announced date, opened and publicly read by the Secretary of 
the W.S.A. 

If the bids are sufficiently high to meet the “‘as is” price 
previously determined through appraisal, the highest are-ana- 
(Continued on page 103) 





Among the most recent additions to the Navy’s Pacific fleet are converted 110-foot subchasers 
which are known as PGMs. Here, undergoing trials, is one from the yard of the South Coast Co. 
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AMERICAN BOATBUILDERS 
“BRIDGE THE RHINE” 


> Behind the crossing of the Rhine is 
another story of the contribution which 
American boatbuilders have made to the 
war. Eyewitness reports of the successful 
surprise crossing tell of the use of hun- 
dreds of “storm boats,” in addition to 
other types of Army and Navy craft, 
which carried infantrymen and engineers 
to the German-held shore. Less than’ two 


months ago, some of these boats were _ 


still under production in Florida, Michi- 
gan and Minnesota. How they were rushed 
to completion, across the Atlantic and 
to the banks of the Rhine is a story of the 
Army Service Forces, the Corps of En- 
gineers, the Air Transport Command, and 
the Navy in codperation with industrial 
and transportation services. 

On February ist, 1945, an urgent re- 
quest from the European Theater of 
Operations for 669 plywood storm boats 
was received in Washington. A previous 
request for 400 had just wiped. out depot 
stocks. Two companies making the storm 
boat were hardly expected to produce 
200 boats during the month of February. 
Somehow more than 400 had to be pulled 
out of thin air and planted at a port of 
embarkation by February 28th. At 9:00 
a.m. on February 3rd, the Chief of En- 
gineers notified the Division Engineer at 
Atlanta, Georgia, of the need for addi- 
tional craft. By 1:00 p.m. the same day 
the Division Engineer had placed two new 
contracts by phone, renegotiated con- 
tracts with the two existing contractors 
to speed delivery of the boats, and ini- 
tiated the necessary priorities to secure 
the material needed. 

Two days later, approval had been 
secured to move all material to the boat 
manufacturing plants by air express When 
possible, otherwise by rail or truck ex- 
press. While the Division Engineer, 
through the District Engineers and con- 
tractors, rounded up additional equip- 
ment and recruited labor, the Chief of 
Engineers secured triple-A ratings on birch 

_and plywood. To meet the emergency, 
plywood earmarked for the Navy was 
switched to the Corps of Engineers. The 
Air Transport Command placed every 





gineers, and plywood was secured from 
points as far apart as Oregon and Ver- 
mont, coming from the M. and M. Wood 
Working Co., Portland, Ore., the Harbor 
Plywood Co., Hoquiam, Wash., and from 
the plant of Fyles and Rice at Bethel, Vt. 
During the worst snowstorm of the winter, 
30,000 pounds of plywood was hauled by 
truck over mountain roads from Bethel to 
Grenier Field, Manchester, N. H., where 
it was picked up by ATC. 

Boat companies swung into action, 
working three shifts around the clock. 
The Century Boat Co. at Manistee, Mich., 
the Minnetonka Boat Works at Wayzata, 
Minn.; the Foster Boat Co. at Charle- 
voix, Mich.; and the Pine Castle Boat Co., 
Pine Castle, Fla., began a production 
miracle. 

When it proved impracticable to move 
all the completed boats from the plants to 
the port of embarkation, special end-door 
express cars and passenger type horse cars 
were used to move the boats. Raw mate- 
rials were not available to the contractors 
prior to February 16th, yet the final ship- 
ment of boats to the port of embarkation 
was made on February 26th. The com- 
bined efforts of contractors with the Corps 
of Engineers and other services had re- 
sulted in the production of 556 boats in 
nine working days. At the port of em- 
barkation, the first 400 boats were rushed 
to Europe by ship, while many of the re- 
maining boats nested and crated in groups 


of six and with a total weight per crate of 


4000 lbs., were flown to the theater. 


A REPORT ON LARRY HUNTINGTON 


> Many yachtsmen who remember Larry 
Huntington whose boats, which he de- 
signed and built at New Rochelle, were 
making history in the early years of this 
century, will be sorry to hear of his recent 


illness and that he has lost his eyesight. 


Larry was well known, not only as a de- 
signer and builder but also as a sailor on 
Long Island Sound. Some of his earlier 
boats, such as the yawls Tamerlaine and 
Hyperion, took part in the early long dis- 
tance races along the coast and to Ber- 
muda when these events were first started 
around 1905-07. The last ocean race in 
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Kent Hitchcock 
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. plane needed at the disposal of the En- 


which he took part was with Bob Bavier 
in Dragoon, some 15 years ago. 

About eight or ten years ago, Larry 
Huntington decided. to settle in the Ba- 
hamas and bought a small place at Har- 
bour Island where he lived contentedly 
and comfortably in spite of the fact that 
his eyesight began to fail him about two 
years ago. Following an operation, he be- 
came totally blind but nevertheless was 
quite cheerful and continued in good 
health, although he was nearing 80 years 
of age. Recently, while living alone, he was 
found unconscious in his home by his 
cook when she came to work. He was 
flown to Nassau and later to Miami. He is 
said to be recovering slowly. 

During his later years on Harbour 
Island, Larry Huntington designed and 
worked over the construction of several 
boats for use between the islands of the 
Bahamas and between Nassau and Miami. 


ROYAL OCEAN RACING CLUB 
CONTINUES RATING RULE 


Editor, YAcHTING: 

> I feel that the readers of YacHTING will 
be interested to know that the following 
Resolution was carried unanimously at 
the February meeting of the Technical 
Committee of The Royal Ocean Racing 
Club: 


“That the existing Rating Rule 
and Time Scale stand and that no 
alteration will be made to them with- 
out 18 months notice being: given 
before the commencement of the rac- 
ing season in which the alteration is 
to take effect.” 


This means that the existing Rule will 
remain in its present state for at least two 
years, and thus give everyone time to turn 
round after the War. We do not expect 
that anybody will be ready to build for at 
least a couple of seasons and another im- 
portant point is that the members of our 
Technical Committee will probably want 
at least six months after the end of the 
War to get their minds back to the tech- 
nical problems affecting yacht design. 


E. W. R. PETERSON 


The Royal Ocean Racing Club, 
London, England 
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REVISION OF GOLD CUP RULES 
STUDIED BY A.P.B.A. 


> In an effort to cover the various phases 
of revising the Gold Cup rules for postwar 
competition, William M. Horn, chairman, 
has appointed the following A.P.B.A. 
members to serve as his committee: 
Arno Apel, Major Melvin Crook, Robert 
E. Flagg, Guy Lombardo, George Reis, 
E. V. Rippingille, Thomas Tyson and 
Gar Wood, Jr. 

Horn and Reis are former winning 
drivers in Gold Cup events, while Apel 
and Lombardo have long been identified 
with 225 cubic inch hydroplane racing, the 
former as a designer-driver and the latter 
as owner and driver of the hydroplane 
Tempo. Major Crook was formerly a lead- 
ing driver‘of inboard racing craft and Gar 
Wood, Jr., has been prominent in both in- 
board and outboard events. Flagg and 
Tyson are best known for their activities 
in outboard racing, while Rippingille has 
been active in Gold Cup affairs for many 
years. 

At the recent A.P.B.A. Council meet- 
ing, all of the various committee chairmen 


for 1945 were approved. 
U. S. Navy, Acme 





Vachon from Standard Oil (N. J.) 
This local “‘one-design” on Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela, shows 
what we shall all look like if the shortage in sail cloth persists! 


“THE RAINBOW FLEET” 


> Daily from May through Labor Day 
the Chicago “Rainbow Fleet”’ is sailed in 
Burnham Park Harbor by high school age 
boys and girls under the supervision of the 
Chicago Park District. Some 400 young- 
sters, ranging from 13 to 18 years in age are 
enrolled, of whom 250 are very active. Be- 
fore being admitted to the fleet they must 
pass various swimming tests and, as mem- 
bers, they are given instruction in sailing 
by Park District teachers. The “fleet” 
consists of 36 gaff-rigged mahogany din- 
ghies built ten years ago to designs by 
Phil Rhodes. Funds for their construction 
and annual upkeep came (and come) out 
of the pockets of the Rainbow Fleet trus- 
tees, a body of local yachtsmen, headed by 
Henry Babson, formed under the auspices 
of the Lake Michigan Y.A. 

The program was designed to make it 
possible for youngsters, otherwise without 
opportunities to sail, to learn the sport. 
Competition is keen and the main prize of 
the season is the Rainbow Fleet Cham- 
pionship Trophy, won last year by Dennis 
Rowe, whose crew was George A. Creevy. 
A series of elimination races is held, the 
winners competing for the cup in a grand 
finale on Labor Day. Before the war this 
fleet was divided into three squadrons 
based in Diversey, Burnham Park and 
Calumet Harbors, for the convenience of 
youngsters living on the north, west and 
south sides of Chicago. 

Herman T. VAN MEL 


left, reads his orders to take command of the 
fast transport ‘John Q. Roberts.” She was re- 
cently commissioned at the Charleston Navy 
Yard. Roy Barcal, at right,: prominent Great 
Lakes yachtsman, who was among the prisoners 
recently rescued after three years confine- 
ment in Manila’s Santo Tomas prison camp 


Lt. Comdr. Robert N. Bavier, Jr., USNR, at 
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SIGNALS FOR AID OF AIRCRAFT 


> Yachtsmen are advised to take note of 
the following procedure which will be used 
by aircraft in attracting the attention of 
surface vessels when their assistance is 
required in any case of distress at sea: 

“The aircraft will establish identifica- 
tion if necessary. It will then circle the 
ship at least once, fly across the bow of the 
ship at low altitude, opening and closing 
the throttle, and will head in the direction 
of the distress scene, rocking the wings. 
This procedure will be repeated until the 
ship has acknowledged by following the 
aircraft. If possible, the aircraft will main- 
tain visual contact with the ship until the 
latter sights the plane or ship in distress or 
the survivors thereof.” 


SHORT ENDS 


> From Arthur Johnson, secretary of the 
Avalon Y.C., St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
comes word that there are six regular 
Snipe tlubs in that most northern of 
British crown colonies. They are located 
at Manuels and Topsail, at Gander Airport 
(where there are two) and at Fort Pep- 
perell and Harmon Field. 


> Yachting in Hawaiian waters will hit a 
new high in interest and competition dur- 
ing 1945, if the program of the Waikiki 
Yacht Club is to be taken as a criterion. 
R. L. Wood reports that “at present we 
have six classes racing, including the 
Kaneohe Y.C., fleet of Mid-Pacifics, bet- 
ter known as MPs. These 20-foot center- 
boarders are a development of Francis 
Early’s ‘suicide’ design adapted by local 
skippers to meet the conditions of Kaneohe 
Bay. They are considered by some of the 
experts to be one of the liveliest classes 
afloat. Of the 19 boats in the prewar fleet, 
12 are still active, two have gone to Saipan 
and one was wrecked. Besides the MPs, 
we have three S boats, four PCs, 12 Stars, 
seven Mercuries and four 110s.” 


> A confidential letter (we hope not too 
confidential) to the members of the Roch- 
ester Y.C. contains the following sage 
suggestion: ‘Minors should never too 
openly share the vices of their elders. It is 
suggested, therefore, that juniors exclude 
themselves from the club bar and amuse- 
ment rooms. Adequate provision will be 
made elsewhere for family coke parties.” 
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CHICAGO “SQUEAKS” 


» The Chicago 22-Square-Metre Fleet, 
with headquarters at Montrose Harbor, 
reports an increase of five boats during 
the past season. The boats and their 
owners are: Foo, H. Bordner; Heintutte, 
W. Blinov and R. Weaver; Svalan, G. 
Bamburger; Venus, X. R. Dodge; Sea- 
spray, Roy Johnson; Pastime, P. Brecken- 
ridge and Dr. H. S. Bayless. Last season 
Pastime was first in points with Foo sec- 
ond. Early in February, members met at 
the Columbia Y.C. ship for a business 
meeting, presided over by Dr. Bayless, 
fleet captain, and X. R. Dodge, secretary- 
treasurer. A tentative schedule was formu- 
lated pending receipt of the Lake Michi- 

gan Y.A. program. It was agreed that the 
fleet should participate with all its boats 
in the Lake Michigan Y.A. and open 
races, in addition to its own season point 
score races to be held off Montrose Harbor 
under the Chicago Corinthian Y.C. flag. 
The Vanderbilt rules were adopted. Much 
interest was expressed in the long distance 
events. Participation in the Chicago Cor- 
inthian Y.C. Annual Regatta week and 
moonlight races was also agreed upon in 
addition to several open events against 
the A’s. 


CALENDAR 


oy 2— Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. Regatta, Dorval, 
July 21 — Pointe Claire Y.C. Regatta, Pointe Claire, 


jue. 
July 30 — Freeman Cup Race (Rochester, N. Y. to 
milton, Ont.) 


August 1-8 — L.Y.R.A. Regatta, Hamilton, Ont. 


Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. 


May 6, 10 — Annuai Spring Invitation y Re- 
fog Lucian Sharpe Memorial honky: konk 
River (Brown University Y.C.). 

wl * 13 — Semi-Annual I.C.Y.R.A. New Eng- 

Associate Member Dingyy ak oe 

fovma. Trophy, Charles LT. Basin. 

May 12, 13—5th Annual TOY RA. New Eng- 
land Dinghy Championship, U.8.C.G. Academy 

ay Bowl, Thames River (U.8.C.G. Academy 

B 


May 19, 20—9th Asemel L.C.Y.R.A. National 
Dinghy Championship, Henry A. Morss Memorial 
Trophy, Charles River M.I.T. Basin. 

May 27 — Dual Regatta, Coast Guard vs. M.I.T. 
Stars, Thames River (U.8S.C.G. Academy B.C.). 

June 2-3, 9, 10 — McMillan Cup Preliminaries, 


Narragansett Bay Y.R.A. 


July 2-8 — Rhode Island Y.C. Annual Regatta. 
July 4 — Edgewood Y.C. Long Distance Race. 
July 4— Taunton Y.C. Annual Regatta. : 
July 7 — Association Regatta, Rhode Island Y.C. 
July 14 — Edgewood Y.C. Annual Regatta. 

July 21 — Coles River Y.C. Annual Regatta. 
July 28 — Rhode Island Y.C. Annual Regatta. 


Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. 


May 27 — Shakedown Race, Maryland Y.C. 

June 2-3 — Small Boat Regatta, Maryland Y.C. 

June 3 — Naval Academy Y.S. Races. 

June 9-10 — Rhode River Rendezvous, Gibson Is- 
land Y.S. 

June 16-17 — Trophy Race, Potapskut S.A. 

June 23-24 — Fairhaven S.C. Regatta. 

June 23-24 — Potapskut S.A. Regatta. 

ac nt KT: 1— Rock Hall Y.C. Regatta; Hamp- 


» FEN tta; Capital Y.C. Poto: Ri 
Anunpolia fame eye 


July 7 — Gibson Island-Annapolis Race, Annapolis 


July 7 — West River-Annapolis Race. 

July 7-8 — Annapolis Y.C. Regatta. . 

July 14-15 — Baltimore Y.C. Regatta. 

July 22— Love Point-S Point Race, Gi 
aye wan Poin ce, Gibson 


July 28-29 — Cambri Y.C. Regatta; Ra - 
nock River Y.C., Se and U: Urbanne ¥.C iol 


Virginia Sailing Regatta, Irvington, Va. 3 
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[JORDERS ARE ORDERS AND 
A JOB IS A JOB~ I HOPE 
THE GUY IS A GOOD 














Cautious Conrad: Cruising in the ‘‘Horse” Latitudes 


Long Island Sound 
June : — Spring Race, Huntington Y.C. 
June — Of Sot reat Club ace pag Ss Ma Race, 
Bieaford, Conn., to Manhasset me 
June 23-24 — Riverside-Stratford ‘Shoal Race, 
Riverside 
June 30-July 4 — Anata Cruise, Indian Harbor Y.C. 
July 7-8 — Western Sound 6x -H Cruise Race, Bay- 


side Y.C. and Douglaston Y.S 
way 1 — Midget Championship Regatta, River- 


July 15 — Middle pines a ees Race (Heck- 
er Trophy), H Y.C. 


July 22-29 — tory Wee  Lebsanenk YC; 
Y.R.A.L.I.$. Championship Races. 

May al a Bay; 30, American. June 3, Knick- 
erbocker; 10, Manhasset: 17, Larchmont; 34, 
wanhaka, July 1, New Rochelle; 4, Larchmont; 8, 
N.Y.A.C.; 15, Indian Harbor; 22-29, Larchmont. 
Aug. 5, Riverside; 12, ego 19, Stamford; 26, 
Port. Washington. Sept. 2 Seawanhaka; 3, Larch- 
yeaa; ~ Mekal 16, Indian Harbor; 23, Horseshoe 

L.I.S. Saturday Races 


ros og Echo Bay. June 2, Larchmont; 9, Man- 

6, New Rochelle; 23, Echo Bay; 30, ‘American. 

July? Fone Harbor; 14 ; Manhasset; 21, Horse- 

oe Harbor; 2 28, Larchmont. Aug. 4, Horseshoe 

po 11, Echo Bay; 18, Manhasset; 25, Port 

Washington. Sept. 1, Huguenot; 8, Manhasset; 15, 
Larchmont; 22, orseshoe Harbor. 


Great South Bay 


July 4 — Invitation Regatta, Bay Shore Y.C. 
July 31-Aug. 4— Great ‘South Bay Race Week. 
Sept. 1-3 — Labor Day Series, Bellport Y.C. 


Massachusetts Bay 


May 30 — South Boston Y.C. Open nga 

June 17 — Boston Y.C. Interclu 

July 1 — Savin Y.C. Intorclat'f el 

July 4— South Boston Y.C. Interclub Race. 

July 14 — Quincy Race Week, eam Y.C. 
July 15 — Quincy Y.C. Interclub Race 


Seattle and Corinthian Y.Cs. 


By garter CoS, 
ay ee 
and Corinthian v Cs. sate di cms 


June 3 — Team Challenge Race (“‘Sixes,” 8 
Miia Tend 


ee — Commodore's Race, Seattle and Corinthian 
a 5 eetion Island Race, Seattle and Co- 


Jame So duke — International ha iS) 
ieee: cattle and Corinth — 
oerk Miaee: dvand i ei d. 
a 22 — Frisbie Tro hy Race 
29 — odin ‘8 
ashington Race (all oe 





Lake Michigan Y.A. 
June 16 — Annual Michigan City Race, Columbia 
Sune | 20-% ay 7 Virginia Trophy Series (Q Class), 
June 23-24? — Invitation Series (Star Class) , Jackson 
Park Y.C. 
ueen’s Cup Race, Milwaukee-Sauga- 
‘table, Sout! C. 
June ne 20 — Chics ticpsiaske Race, Jackson Park 
June 30-July 4 — Sterling Morton neetine rie Class); 
Pho oi tion a wang Class), C Y.C. 
une 30-July Open Regatta anleren Class), 
pig non Y. c. 


July 1— Pong emg 0 Race, Chicago Y.C. 


June 29 — 
Shore Y. 


July 4— Lake Michi Y.A. 50th Anniversary 
Regatta, Milwaukee 
ae — Milwaukee-Chicago Race, Chicago Co- 


1 & 
suly 1-8 — Dreher Series (Star Class), South Shore 


July 7-8 — Small Boat Regatta, Burnham Park Y.C. 

July 21 — Chicago—Mackinac Race, Chicago. Y.C. 

* Shore dan 7h — Race Series (Star Class), Sheridan 
ore 


oe Lake Michigan District Lightning 
eeemahip and Annual Regatta, South Haven 


pe ¢s — Journal Regatta, Milwaukee Y.C. 
Ay) 11 — Moonlight egatta, Chicago Corinthian 


Green Bay 


June 2-3 — Race to and f “i Menominee to Sturgeon 
Bay, Sturgeon ayy A het 

June 10 — Sea Gull liminations, Escanaba Y.C. 

June 16-17 — Menominee Shakedown Cruise. 

June 17 — Sea Gull Eliminations, Escanaba Y.C. 

—_ 3 24 — Consistency Race to Menominee, Green 


.C. 
Pt as heen Island Race (Boren Trophy), M & 
M Y.C. . 


July 7-8 — Mid-Summer Regatta, M & M Y.C. 

July 7-8 — Garden Bay Race, Escanaba Y.C. 

July 15-16 — Regatta, Oconto Y.C. 

July 20— Sturgeon Bay — Green Bay — Menom- 
inee Race, M & M Y.C. 

July 21— Menominee-Escanaba Race, Escanaba Y.C. 

suly Pa — Green Bay Cruise Week, Escanaba 

(23, to Ephraim; 24, Ephraim Regatta; 2 25. 

nf pieeee Bay; 26, to Menominee. 

July 28-29 — 100-Mile Race, M & M Y.C. 


Detroit River 


June 3 — Detroit Y.C. 

June 10 — Grosse Pointe Y.C. 

June 17 — Bayview All-Day Race. 

June 23-24 — Mills Trophy, Toledo Y.C. 
July 1 — Detroit B.C. 

July 8 — Grosse Pointe Y.C. 


‘July 14 — Port Huron-Mackinac Race. 


July 26 — Windsor Y.C. 
July 28 — Oakman Catboat Series, Detroit Y.C. 
July 28 — Philo Wright Catboat Series, Detroit B.C. 
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Fhe plans reproduced in this section are ‘the property of the designers under whose name they ze, 
appear. For further information concerning any design, address the naval architect in question. 





A 50-FOOT CRUISER BY HACKER 


ROM THE board of John L. Hacker, 
of Detroit, this fast and attractively 
streamlined yacht has a hull of the modi- 
fied V-bottom type, as the designer feels 
that this hull form produces a dry and 


- easily driven boat. Speeds in excess of 18 


m.p.h. will be developed by twin Chrysler 
Crown motors with V-drive. An interest- 
ing feature is the installation of the power 
plant in the extreme stern of the boat, 
abaft a watertight bulkhead. Large flush 
hatches in the cockpit floor give easy access 
to the motorsfor checkingand care. Reduc- 
tion gears of 2.05:1 ratio will be used and 
20-inch diameter propellers are specified. 

Fuel tanks are under the floor in the 
main cabin, thus keeping weights low and 
providing fuel capacity of 400 gallons. In 
the motor room there will be installed a 
small generating plant to take care of bat- 
tery charging and auxiliary demands. 

It will be observed from the drawings 


that the designer has provided two steer- 
ing positions, one in the deckhouse and 
one on the flying bridge. The former is for 
use when the going gets rugged and the 
latter for pleasant days, for watching 
regattas and as an ideal spot for the helms- 
man if the yacht is used for fishing. From 
the flying bridge an unobstructed view 
may be had in all directions; a desirable 
feature of a successful fishing boat. 

The accommodation plan provides for 
an owner’s party of four, with a possible 
extra guest in the main cabin. In sympa- 
thy with postwar economy, provisions are 


_ Mnade forward for only one paid hand. The 


forward guest cabin has upper and lower 
berths, ample closet space and its own 
toilet room. This cabin communicates 
with the main saloon by a short flight of 
steps. The main cabin, in addition to hav- 
ing a steering position at its forward end, 
is well equipped for living and dining. It is 














generous in proportions and is equipped 
with a divan where an extra guest may be 
put up in an emergency. Access to the 
deck is through doors to both the port and 
starboard side and there is a short flight of 
steps leading aft to the galley. 

Abaft the main saloon, and to star- 
board, comes the well equipped galley. 
Here, in addition to a three-burner stove, 
sink, counter and dish racks, a clever space 
saving arrangement has been worked out 
by the designer for the icebox. A large 
dresserd4s worked in under the divan of the 
main cabin. 

The owner’s stateroom, which i is aft, has 
two comfortable berths, a bureau, a gen- 
erous hanging locker and a bathroom 
which includes a shower. Under the wide 
berths in the owner’s cabin are large 
drawers for additional stowage. 

General dimensions of this yacht are: 
l.o.a., 50’; beam, 14’. 
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Conservatively streamlined and well Race this yacht exemplifies 
the modern trend. The upper steering position would be ideal for fishing 
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Unusual features of this ultra modern craft are the combination anchor 
davit-flagstaff and the method of carrying the dinghy against the transom 


A 34-FOOTER OF ADVANCED DESIGN 


| eet A. KOCH, of River Edge, 
N. J., the designer of this modern 
cruiser, has turned out here a boat whose 
cabin arrangement shows a good deal of 
thought. He says that this bo&t was 
evolved from a cruiser in which he. and 
his family have spent six summers so that 
her layout is the result of practical experi- 
ence. Planned to provide comfortable liv- 
ing accommodations for a family of four 
as a home afloat and to be able and com- 
fortable in a seaway, she appears to meet 
these requirements admirably. 

An inspection of the accommodation 
plan reveals the usual rope locker in the 
forepeak, abaft which comes the forward 
cabin where comfortable quarters for two 
are provided. This cabin is equipped with 
a good hanging locker, a dresser with a 
mirror over it and an overhead hatch for 
air and for escape in case of accident. 

Abaft the forward cabin comes a toilet 
room to port, while the galley is to star- 
board. The latter is a well-equipped work 
space where proper meals may be pre- 
pared in comfort. From the galley two 
steps lead up to the roomy deckhouse 
which is glass enclosed so that a view 
around the horizon may be had from 
within. Particularly is this true forward 


where the raking -windshield of safety 
plate glass is supported on narrow, stain- 
less steel members, permitting an unob- 
structed view. The center panel of this 
windshield hinges out and up for air and 
to permit easy passing of supplies to the 
galley. The large window between the 
deckhouse and the cockpit has a sill 
whose level is the same as the side win- 
dows, thus enhancing the feeling of spa- 
ciousness. Both side and stern windows 
slide for ventilation and they are equipped 
with venetian blinds for privacy at night, 
or to shut out the glare of the sun. 

In addition to the usual controls at the 
steerman’s position, the deckhouse has an 
ingenious arrangement of sleeping ac- 
commodations. Athwartships at the after 
end of the house there is a fixed divan and 
along the starboard side is a movable 
divan. These may be used singly for sleep- 
ing or may be grouped together to form a 
double bed, if desired. A portable table is 
provided for use in the deckhouse and in 
the after cockpit there is a swing-up table 
against the cabin bulkhead. This may be 
used in this location when the crew wishes 
to dine outdoors. The gasoline tanks are 
beneath the cockpit seat. 

Beneath the deckhouse floor are the 


c.. 


water tanks and also, abaft a bulkhead, 
the twin motors which are reached 
through a flush hatch in the after cockpit. 
Across the stern is a wide seat which may 
be pulled out to form a berth for ‘an extra 
hand or for a member of the crew who 
prefers outdoor sleeping. 

An unusual feature of this boat is the 
way she carries her dinghy, a method 
which is becoming increasingly popular as 
its advantages are realized. Her designer 
has used this scheme in a number of boats. 
The weight of the dink is carried on a pair 
of padded brackets, bolted to the tran- 
som, as shown, and a line made fast to the 
lower gunwale of the small boat passes 
around her and is then tightened up by a 
small winch on the after deck, thus hold- 
ing the boat securely against the transom. 
General dimensions of this cruiser are 
l.o.a., 34’; beam, 11’. 

Another feature of this 34-footer of 
modern design is the way the anchor davit 
and the forward flagstaff have been com- 
bined into a single unit. The designer has 
been careful to see that the rake of the 
windshield, the flagstaffs, the short signal 
mast and the stern light bracket are the 
same, all contributing to the effect of 


speed. 





The accommodation plan includes several novelties, notably the way the movable divan can be made into a double berth 
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THE J.Y.R.A. “ADVANCED TRAINER” f 
















|B sree by Frederick R. Hunt- 
ington and building by Cape Cod 
Shipbuilding Co., of Wareham, Mass., the 
Advanced Trainer was chosen by a com- 
mittee of the Junior Y.R.A. of Long Is- - "he rig, while modern in 
land Sound from about 25 boats submitted every respect, is not radi- 
for acceptance as a training and day sail- cal. The hollow, Sitka 
ing class for advanced juniors and their spruce mast, grooved for 
eae an FOr dnt, a Wl of the maiail, 
a Seusites ? ’ ’ es Be , 
The sail area in the working canvas is 250 "eS no running backstay 
square feet. In addition, a No.2 jibanda 5 it is equipped with a 
parachute spinnaker will be standard permanent one 
equipment. - 

The boats are to be planked with 34” 
plywood over white oak and Sitka spruce 
frames. Chines and clamps also are of 
spruce while cockpit trim is mahogany. 
The hull is to be fastened with either 
‘bronze or monel metal and all fittings will 
be of bronze. Decks are 14” plywood, 
canvas covered and doped. An unusual 
feature of the new boats is the fact that 
the cast iron keels will be sheathed in lead 

,to make easier the task of keeping them 
in racing trim. 

Although intended to be raced -by a 
crew of two, the cockpit is roomy enough 
so that a party of six may be easily ae- 
commodated for afternoon sailing. One of 
the requirements of the committee of se- 
lection was that the new boats should be 
reasonable in price and, while not as cheap 
as they had hoped, the Advanced Trainer 5 ane 
will be modestly priced. 


as The sail plan is modern 

and the rigging is de- 

signed to give reserve 

strength for rough 
going 









































Below, the steersman’s position is separate from the cockpit and has a thwart con- 
«veniently arranged for handling sheets. Several can be comfortable on the seats 





Below, although of plywood construction, a pleasing sheer line has been worked out 
by the designer, while the topsides have a modest flare for additional buoyancy 
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“TUSITALA,” A SEAGOING KETCH AV OE 


a 


HIS able yacht from the board of ob : 
f Bare E. Winslow, of Quincy, Mass., duee sox codncaglall 
was designed for Martin Stennes, of Scitu- 
ate. Her general dimensions are: l.0.a., y because her owner plans is 
32’ 4”; L.w.L, 26’ 4’; beam, 10’ 3”; draft, pee do some. single-handed 
5’ 1’. Sail area totals 625 square feet. Care a Y cruising 

has been taken in working out the cabin 
layout to get the maximum of comfort. A 
typewriter desk has been arranged, as the 
owner is a writer and plans to work 
aboard. 

Construction will be on the heavy side 
and will be of the best quality. Masts will 
be hollow. All sheets lead to travelers so 
that tacking will be simple. Fittings will 

be of bronze, by Merriman Brothers. 

Tankage for 60 gallons of both water 
and fuel is included and engine will be a 
Gray. 4-22 with a 2:1 reduction gear, 
turning a solid two-bladed wheel installed 
on the center line. 

An unusual amount of storage space has 
been provided as the owner plans to make 
extended cruises to Florida, the West 
Indies and Bermuda, as well as along the 
New England coast. 

Tusitala’s keel is long and straight for 
self steering and ease in handling on a rail- 
way or on the beach. The iron shoe extends 
the whole length of the keel for protection 
in case of accidental grounding. A Ship- 
mate coal stove will be installed and the 

- steering gear will be an Edson Simplex 
steerer. 


was chosen for this yacit 
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Accommodations are unusually 
commodious and include a type- 
writer desk and ample book- 
shelves in the forward cabin 
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“F HIST LB,” 


17-FOOTER 


N DESIGNING this boat Gordon 
(“Sandy”) Douglass, of Vermilion, 
Ohio, was obviously influenced by the 
well-known and sporty International 14- 
footers which he has built and raced for a 
number of years. This boat, however, has 
been designed primarily as a family boat 
for day sailing, with racing on the side. 
Her designer states that she will carry a 
large number in comfort and will race with 
a crew of two or three. 

The first boat has been built double 
planked in the conventional manner, as a 
trial horse. When in production, however, 
the hulls will be of laminated, preformed 
construction which permits turning out a 
boat which is absolutely tight, smooth 
both inside and out (since no frames are 
required) and, in addition, can be pro- 
duced at a reasonable price. The rig shown 
is essentially similar to that of the Inter- 
national 14s. The hollow, pear-shaped, 
slotted mast is stepped on deck and is 
equipped with bronze halliard winches and 
stainless steel stays and halliards. Its total 
weight, complete with all rigging, is only 
26 pounds. The centerboard is of com- 
posite construction, with wood above and 
55 pounds of lead below. 

The lines of this boat indicate a hull 
which should be both able in rough water 
and fast, particularly off the wind. Free- 
board is generous and the reserve buoy- 
ancy in her full bilges should make her 
quite stiff in a blow. The long, easy but- 
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The sail plan and 
rigging of the new 
boat are extremely 


modern, yet well ' 
tried and found i 





satisfactory in the 
International 14s 








tocks and water lines are indicative of 
speed. As the hull will weigh somewhat 
less than 300 pounds, it will lend itself to 
trailer transportation to distant regattas 
and the class should be a popular one for 
intersectional racing. 








General dimensions‘ are: 1.0.a., 17’; ex- 
treme beam, 6’; sail area, 175 square feet. 
When racing, a parachute spinnaker, as 
in the 14s, will be carried and the new 
boat should attain high speed off the wind. 
This should be a popular postwar class. 








The water line is long for speed while the 
freeboard is generous and the bow flared 

















The reserve buoyancy in her sections 
indicates that “Thistle” will be stiff 
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A Danish Deck Fitting 


> Last fall I had the rare good luck to be 
invited for a week-end sail aboard the 
Danish training ship Danmark, now acting 
as a unit of the training fleet at the U. S. 
Coast Guard Academy, New London. 
Naturally there were innumerable details 
that attracted my eye and among them 
was the simple, yet effective, flush pad 
eye that I have sketched. Made of what 
looked like either a steel forging or a mal- 
leable iron casting, it was set in so that its 
top surface was flush with the deck. To 
stand the stress put upon it aboard such a 


as ee er 
K 48s 
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Lf for drift bolts 


Recess is large enough for a shackle to pass. 
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AFlush Rad Eye from the 
Training Ship Danmark T 


big ship, the flange of the eye was pierced 
with six holes, as shown, for drift bolts. 
In yacht practice, four bolts should be 
sufficient, and the two ears at the side of 
the fitting could be eliminated. With a 
little careful figuring it should be possible 
to design one for yourself that would fit 
the hooks of your genoa sheet blocks, spin- 
naker sheet blocks, etc. If made of a fer- 
rous metal they should, of course, be hot 
dip galvanized. I would use a bronze cast- 
ing. In any event, the fitting should be 
bedded down in a waterproof.compound 
to prevent water getting under it and rot- 
ting the deck. Any crew member who has 
cracked his toes on protruding deck eyes 
would welcome this fitting aboard. 






For Securing a Dinghy Bumper 


> Bob Shepard, of the Bayside Power 
Squadron, is the father of this idea and I 
propose a vote of thanks to him. Says he: 
““My dink being brand new and shiny, I 
was compelled to do a job in keeping up 
with the boat’s good looks, so I consulted 
a number of fellow yachtsmen and boat- 
yard men and received all sorts of advice. 
I finally adopted the suggestion of one of 
my professional friends. It took about 
three hours to do my 8’ dink by the fol- 
lowing method: Using a strong and heavily 
waxed double cord, the web-covered rub- 
ber bumper was pierced with a sail needle 
at “A.” The needle came out at “B” on 
the bumper and was passed through a 
hole, previously drilled in the cove piece, 
to accommodate it. Care must be taken 
that all the lines come off the bumper in a 
straight line fore and aft, otherwise it will 
have a tendency to twist, which would put 
an unnecessary stress on the cord. A knot 
is made in the cord at “‘A” and between 
the knot and the bumper a small copper 
washer may be inserted as shown. 

“After the two ends of the cord have 
passed through to the inside of the boat, 
they are pulled taut with a pair of pliers 
and held while a hardwood peg or a cop- 
per nail is driven home in the hole, se- 
curely fastening the cord, which is then 
nipped off close at ‘‘C.” The fastenings 
were spaced about 12” apart, with two at 
bow and stern on about 4’ centers on 
both sides.” 


A Combination Footrope 
and Netting | 


> From Stewart Robertson, of Los 
Angeles, comes this suggestion. He says: 
“Bowsprit nettings are a nuisance, but 
they are the lesser of two evils. The 
greater evil is to allow your jib to trail in 
the water when it is lowered. Old style 
nettings were always in the way when 
letting go the anchor and even more in the 
way when getting it aboard. 





Combination Footrope -Bowsprit Net 
devised by Stewart Robertson 
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Bob Shepard’s method for 
securing a dink bumper 


“ After experimenting with various ar- 
rangements aboard my 38’ ketch Scotia, 
I found that the net shown here elimi- 
nated most of the drawbacks while having 
the added advantage of affording some se- 
curity to the man on the bowsprit. By 
jamming his stern sheets against one of 
the bowsprit shrouds he is relieved of the 
necessity of hanging on and may use both 
hands for the ship. 

“ As the drawing indicates, the lanyards 
have eye splices to starboard and are 
seized with marline to the bowsprit 
shroud on that side. To port, the lanyards 
are eye spliced to snap hooks which are, 
in turn, snapped to the port bowsprit 
shroud. The foot ropes are rigged in the 
usual manner, as shown. When about to 
come to. anchor the hooks on the port 
shroud are unsnapped and carried across 
to starboard where they are hooked to the 
shroud on that side. The netting is al- 
lowed to hang loose while at anchor. When 
again under way and after the anchor has 
been gotten aboard, the hooks are carried 
back to port and secured, thus putting the 
net in position for sea. 

“T have used this arrangement for a 
number of years and have given it a good 
workout. I think that the footropes 
should not be less than 34” diameter rope 
and the lanyards may be the same, al- 
though 14” might do. Where the lanyards 
cross the footropes, it is customary to use 
a clove hitch.” 


A Sorting Help 


> When it is necessary to sort out screws 
or other parts that are to be used aboard 
ship it is a great help to have a small mag- 
net handy. Its use will greatly facilitate 
weeding out the steel pieces from the brass 
or bronze ones. I keep a small bar magnet, 
about 14” diameter, over my bench in a 
hole drilled for the purpose. 

Ham DE FontaAINE 
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Invasion craft heading for Iwo Jima 





America’s naval strength, now far greater than 
any in the history of the world, is solidly bul- 
warked by a merchant and transport fleet, second 
to none, all supported by an uncounted fleet of 
smaller craft of every conceivable size and type 
for auxiliary and landing purposes. 


These small craft by the tens of thousands use 
vast quantities of Champion Spark Plugs which 
are giving an excellent account of themselves 

* in smallest outboard, or mighty high-speed 
engines for milée-a-minute craft. 


Champion dependability is traditional. Spark 
plugs and only spark plugs are produced by 
Champion. They are backed by research, 


DEPENDABLE 










nd SPARK PLUGS 


CHAMPION 
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U. S. Navy photo from Acme 


A Matter of Record 


engineering and manufacturing facilities with- 
out equal. Their better performance and greater 
dependability is a heritage which stems from this 
concentration on spark plugs exclusively. 


In time of peace Champions proved their 
superiority in every marine engine by many 
unbroken years of supremacy in motor boat rac- 
ing. In time of war Champions have continued 
this record—proved by the ever increasing 
quantities required by the Navy, Coast Guard 
f and Army Amphibian Command. Demand 
¥ dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs. Champion Spark Plug 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





“For Every Marine Engine’ 
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BUY THAT TUB? 
IT'S NOT KIDDE-EQUIPPED! 


Well, perhaps a Kidde system’s not the only thing 
to look for on a boat... but it’s certainly a mighty 
important one! 

That’s been proved— proved under the toughest 
conditions — aboard most of the patrol, crash and 
PT boats in service today. Engine fires don’t have a 
chance when the Kidde system goes into action. 
Automatically or manually controlled, the system 
quickly fills the engine space with dry, inert, flame- 
smothering carbon dioxide. Less than 20 seconds 
later, the fire is out. And there’s no mess to,be cleaned 
up...no corrosion or other damage to the engine. 

After the war, every boat-owner can have the same 
measure of protection. Planning to buy a new boat? 
Chances are it will come already equipped with a 
Kidde system —be sure it is. Thinking of the day 
when the boat you own now will slide down the ways 
again? Have a Kidde system installed first! 


Kidde systems, also known as LUX, 
carry full approval of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for motor boats. 


The word “Kidde” and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


_ Walter Kidde & Company, Inc, 
140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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> Considering the bizarre developments in marine design in- 
spired by the war, that legendary “ship that could sail over land 
and sea’”’ won’t be confined to the pages of a fairy tale much 
longer. . . . It’s conceivable that craft combining wheels: and 
keels will one day solve the problem of the guys who now have 
to choose between a car and a boat because ‘they can’t afford 
both. ... ae 

> In his boating-fishing column which appears in the Miami 
Daily News, “Salty” not long ago cited the case of a man who 
had long been a devotee of the outboard motor and only re- 
cently discovered the joys of sailing although he had owned 
boats all his life... . 

“When he came into ownership of the sailing vessel;”’ reports 
“Salty,” “he didn’t know what he was going to do with it. He 
had never sailed and, as far as he was concerned, a sheet was 
something to sleep on and not a line used in pulling the sail up 
the mast. . . .” 

“Salty” certainly has a fresh approach to the subject of sail- 
ing for he goes on to say, in part, that this bloke of whom he’s 
speaking discovered that there were several service men sta- 
tioned in tle Biscayne Bay area who had sailed the Great Lakes 
and were ‘growing nostalgic along the docks, wishing they had 
a tiller in their hands and bending sail. . . .” 

It’s fortunate that these connoisseurs and not “Salty” be- 
came the gent’s instructors. . . . 


> “For the boat-minded fellow, YacuTING is as dream-produc- 
tive as Esquire is for the guy who is always dame-dreaming in- 
stead of just day dreaming,” remarks Willis R. Heath, C.E.M.., 
a new subscriber who decided to sign on after years of borrowing 
copies from an old subscriber. . . . 

It appears that the old subscriber is about to move away... . 


> The Chicago Yacht Club Blinker reported that “the first 
warm, pleasant day in February brought three urgent phone 
calls to Sam Clarke, vice chairman of the house committee in 
charge of the Belmont Park Clubhouse, pleading for permission 
to let the dinghy landings down . . . ‘‘so that the frostbite 
dinghy nuts could start playing tag among the ice cakes. . . .” 

Mr. Clarke let down the callers instead, explaining that the 
landings would first have to be painted. -.. ~ 


> The Seattle Yacht Club Binnacle complains that “too 
much garbage is being tossed overboard around the club” 
and adds, as an afterthought, ‘“‘ Youre not even supposed to do 
it at night. . . .” 


p> IF. A. Corsar, of the United States Coast Guard, says he 
doesn’t credit my yarn about the substitute wooden anchor 
(In the Wind, February). He wants to know how it got to 
the surface of the water as his “calculations” show that it 
“wouldn’t even budge the chain over or through the wind- 
OP ad 

Well, he’ll have to wait until Lt. Felix Mulgrew gets back 
from the South Pacific before he can expect the explanation. . 


> “The January issue of Yacutrne stuck around for a long 
time,” reported the aggrieved librarian of the Seattle Yacht 
Club. “It lasted two whole days. . . .” 

He was seeking to discourage the loathsome habit members 
have formed of making off with copies as soon as they can lay 
hands on them. . . . 

Such popularity must be deserved. . . . 


| p> Teddy Gosling blew in from Bermuda recently and reported 


that the skippers around the R.B.Y.C., mostly committed to 
the war effort in one way or another, are pining for the day 
when rivalry afloat with their American cousins will be re- 
newed.... TELLTALE 
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MICHALLOY 


. an alloy far more resistant to corrosion than 
ordinary manganese bronze, developed and used exclu- 
sively by Michigan Wheel Company in the production 
of Michigan Machined-Pitch propellers. MICHALLOY 

- is tougher, too, considerably exceeding the Navy's 
requirements for tensile strength and elongation. 





Propeller corrosion retards boat speed, reduces power, 
and finally necessitates replacement. Hence in Michigan 
Machined-Pitch propellers made of MICHALLOY you. 
not only have the finest most accurate propellers made, 
but also the assurance of peak efficiency for a much 
longer period of time. "Rated" orders, which alone 
may be accepted at present, are being filled with 
reasonable promptness. 


For the complete story on why you can expect better 
performance from Michigan Machined-Pitch propellers, 
write for our new catalog No. 145. 


—— 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY - Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 
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When it’s time to 
SNUG DOWN 





orthill Anchors 


A bad blow away from port is “just a 
breeze” for the skipper who has a light- 
weight Northill to lower over the side. 
For it’s holding power...NOT 
WEIGHT-—that counts in an anchor. 
And the scientific design of a Northill 
boosts holding power up to 60 to 1! You 
' don’t need heavy, hard-to-handle ground 
tackle any more... for instance: a Utility 
Model 12R weighs but 25 lbs., yet it has 
the holding power of a 225 Stockless or 
130 lb. Kedge! Other scientifically de- 
signed marine products will be ready for 


you when war ends... and they, too, will 
bear the mark — ‘ 


designed by 


Northill 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 










FREE at Ship Chandlers and Marine Supply Dealers. 
“The Anchoring Handbook'' is a complete and authorita- 
tive guide-book on anchoring problems and techniques. 
Twenty-eight fully illustrated pages, it tells how to figure 
holding power...how to. choose anchorage. Gives merits 
of rope vs. chain, plus scores of other tips for safer 
anchoring. Ask for your FREE copy today. 
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WATERFRONT NEWS 


“QXL,” A NEW SYNTHETIC CLEANER 


> A new synthetic cleaner has been developed which, according 
to its makers, is completely soluble in the hardest of waters and 
even salt water has no effect on its detergent action. Dirt loos- 
ened by the new cleaner is not redeposited on the surface but is 
kept in suspension and may be completely removed. The new 
cleaner contains no corrosives, abrasives, free alkali or animal 
fats and it is harmless to hands as well as painted and varnished 
surfaces. Made and for sale by thé Technical Development 
Laboratories, P. O. Box 65, Tenafly, N. J. 


A HEAVY DUTY WINDSHIELD WIPER 


> Designed originally for buses, trucks or electric railway cars, 
this heavy duty, oscillating type, electric windshield wiper lends 
itself also to wiping spray off the windshields of power cruisers. 
The standard model will clean an area 14” by 40” and special 
models will be supplied, if wanted, to clean even larger areas. 
The driving mechanism of the new windshield wiper is the same 
as that supplied by the manufacturer for marine equipment for 
the U. 8. Navy..In an emergency, the wiper may be manually 
operated but normally operates on either 6, 12, 24 or 32 volts 
as required. The standard wiper is made of pure gum rubber but 
for removing ice and preventing freezing a special magazine felt 
wiper is available. Speed of the wiper is regulated by a rheostat. 
Made and for sale by the Storm-King Products Co., 148-08- 
95th Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 


A NEW, LIGHT WEIGHT INSULATING MATERIAL 


> The Monsanto Chemical Co., of St. Louis, Mo., announced 
recently that it had perfected a method of waterproofing an 
insulating material of its manufacture called Santocel. It is 
claimed that the new material is about twice as efficient as cork 
for insulating purposes and weighs only three pounds per cubic 
foot. Prospective uses for Santocel are for blankets, sleeping 
bags, ice boxes, life jackets and life rafts. 

A derivative of silica, or sand, Santocel pours like water and 
looks like finely powdered snow. In a cupful of the material 
there are literally millions of dead air pockets which retard the 
transmission of both heat and cold. Its makers claim that the 
use of the new material for refrigerator insulation will permit 
40 per cent additional food space without increasing the over all 
dimensions of the ice box. This material may be of great interest 
to yachtsmen in the postwar world. 


APPROVED KAPOK LIFE JACKETS 


b> Manufactured in accordance with U. 8S. Coast Guard speci- 
fications, the new life jackets, announced by Wilber & Son, 116 
New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, Calif., are covered 
with slate gray, fire resistant drill, conforming to U. 8. Navy 
specification 27 D 1. They are of the removable pad type and 
are equipped with lifting straps for rescuing weak or unconscious 
persons from the water. @ tab is provided for attaching a life 
preserver light, a whistle and a jackknife. Buoyancy is in excess 
of that required by the regulations and is arranged to support 
the wearer with head and face out of water. 


A NEW DECK SEAM COMPOUND 


p> A new seam compound, developed especially for the decks of 
wooden vessels, is being offered by the Dolphin Paint & Varnish 
Co., 902 Locust St., Toledo 3, Ohio. Known as No. 1775 Dol- 
finite Deck Seam Compound, it resembles putty in consistency 
but is very elastic, waterproof and semi-drying. It is applied in 
the usual manner and the surplus may easily be removed with- 
out staining the planks. It is claimed by the maker that it will 
work equally well in either hot or cold weather. It requires no 
heating, nor does it become soft and smeary. Since it does not 
lose its elasticity, it will come and go with the expansion and 
shrinkage of the wood. The new compound is available in black, 
white and mahogany, and special colors may be had on quan- 
tity orders. A card to the manufacturer will bring complete 


: details. - BEACHCOMBER 
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You can’t blame a fellow for making tall claims about 
his place on a fabulous fishin’ lake up in the woods. 
Ask any man who has a stake in one — they all talk 
the same way. And that is OK! Because, for a few 
memorable weeks of the year, each place is everything 
the proud owner boasts . . . the finest spot on earth! 


For 35 years, in countless thousands of camps from 
the humblest to the grandest, an Evinrude has been 
an important part of the picture . . . indispensable 


to the fullest enjoyment of each fleeting day. When 
outboards were called to war, Evinrude’s matchless 
experience was ready for critical assignments. After 
Victory, Evinrudes for pleasure will follow great war 
motors down the production lines . . . and they will 
be genuine Evinrudes ... motors worth waiting for! 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


‘WY EVINRUDE 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS ...AND HOLD THEM! 
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Standard models of Graymarine engines now ii 


both gasoline and Diesel, are and will be a' 


users, subject only to existing regulations on 


1, US Engineers’ Dredge Tender, 42’ welded steel 
pusher tug, standard 6-cyl. Graymarine Diesel with 
reduction gear. Used in river work, Mississippi 
valley. 


* 


2. Fast 65-foot, 65 passenger, experimental boat, 


driven by four 6-cylinder Graymarine Diesels. Has 
interesting possibilities for postwar. 


3. Custom-built 45’ Auxiliary Cutter, built by 


Stephens Bros. of Stockton, Calif. Gray ‘“Four-22” 
with reduction gear. (Pré-war.) 


4. 22-foot Speed Cruiser, built as a stock model 
before the war by Forest E. Johnson of Miami. 
Gray “Phantom Six-125", 36 mph. 


s ‘Custom-built 42’ Cruiser built by Southwest 
Boat Corp., Southwest Harbor, Me. Twin Gray- 


marine “Super Six” gasoline engines. 


6. RUBY Vill, modern. duol-engine single-screw 
tug, 56’ steel hull, designed by H. C. Hanson, 
Seattle; built by Reliable Welding Works, Olympia, 


- Wash., for Seattle City Light project on Ruby Lake. 


Two 6-cyl. Graymarine Diesels and Gibson roller- 
chain gear ‘box, total reduction 6:1. 


7. US Navy Line Handling Boat; 17-foot hull. Gray- 
marine “Model Four-22” is standard equipment. 


8. U $ Engineers’ Assault Boat, a powerful 26’ 


‘tug using two reduction-geared Greymarine ‘“Six- 


77's". Used in placing treadways and moving 
ponton sections. U S Engineer Photo. 


marine gasoline engines. 





Free Catalog and Molntenince 
Handbook are being mailed to 
each inquirer this month. — 


ed Cargo Lighter of the Reyal Canadian 
50-foot Landing Craft using two Gray- 


"10. LCVP's, the famous 36’ Higgins caiite t Boat 


built by the thousands by « number of builders. 
The ecyl. Graymarine Diesel is standard equip- 
ment. Signal Corps Photo. 


: 1 - LcT's (landing Craft, Tank) 105-foot invasion 


Craft powered with three eager Diesels. 
Official U S$ Navy Photograph. 


12. LCM (Landing Craft, Mechanized) 50-foot steel 
hull, powered with two Graymarine Diesels. 
Official Coast Guard Photo. 














“gr 

was to continue building certain 

ch the Armed Forces wanted, but which 
routine work. No frills, no fanfare, no grandiose 


this unspectacular, commonplace job, the Army and Gray’s Routine Job 
something in the quality of the performance, and 


has won this award 
institution, that merited the rare award of a 


FIVE TIMES 


this humble job that turned out big, the 

bearing the Graymarine nameplate will 

substantial, something that “* can de- 
| days ahead. 


MARI NE MOTOR COMPANY 

DETROIT, ZONE 7, MICHIGAN MA RINE 
million horsepower. According to official totals recently 
released, the engines which Gray has supplied to the GAS OLINE 
| Peat in « . U $ Navy clone represent nearly one-fourth of the fotal 
ul Titel tug” ‘using two reduction-geared Graymearine propulsion horsepower installed by the Navy in 1942- 7, } | EE, SE. {js 
gasoline engines. 1943-44, : 


j 
/ 


INCE Pearl Harbor, Gray has supplied to the U S$ Army 
and Navy marine engines totalling close to twelve — 


pe is the u $ Stare Assault Bool, 











You Can't Sail A. Boat 
On Super-Sonic Waves 


OM ittel cmcemiu tadelanome(h ao rice mimalcuece tan 
the boats of the future will have amazingly accu- 


rate instruments for navigation and communica- 
tion.. Likewise, new power-plants, synthetics, 
bapbolmer ta rit cere mawerere (Peo) et telem or Sr elem etehael menrerenterers 
of construction ... will undoubtedly make boats 
more economical to build and. operate. 


All of which is to the good. Our first-hand . 


experience with war-time instrumentation and 
materials, plus our continuous study of postwar 
possibilities, convinces us of that. 

But we have an idea that old fashioned 
“know how” in boat building—the kind of crafts- 
manship and experience that our key-men have 
acquired over many years on all types of boats 

is still going to be Number One in importance. 

Let’s get together and talk over your plans. 
We're ready... 


©’ FRANK L. 
SAMPLE, tr.tnc 
Sze 


Shipbuilders dan 
= ; 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINI swe : 


at 
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C With the 
i@ UNITED STATES 
pate ~ POWER SQUADRONS 


















THE MILITARY AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 


> Among the objectives of the U. S. Power Squadrons, as 
stated in its constitution, is “to stimulate interest in activities 
which will tend to the upbuilding of our Navy, Coast Guard 
and Merchant Marine.” To supervise and codrdinate relations 
between the USPS and the government services, is the duty of 
the USPS. Military Affairs Committee. Such relations have 
been most friendly. Indeed, quite a number of high officials 
are USPS members including the President, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Chief of Engineers of the Army, the Commandant 
of the Coast Guard, the Chief Hydrographer of the Navy, the 
Superintendent of the Naval Observatory, the Director of the 
Coast & Geodetic Survey, the Commandant of the Third Naval 
District, the District Coast Guard Officer of the Third Naval 
District and the Chief Director of the Coast Guard Auxiliary. 
All except the first two are also members of the Governing Board 
of the USPS. 

Those officers who cannot attend the monthly board meet- 
ings regularly have appointed representatives who do attend. 
The Coast Guard has even gone so far as to appoint an officer 
to serve as liaison officer between the two organizations. A num- 
ber of officers of the service have been made honorary members 
of local Squadrons because of their helpfulness to such Squad- 
rons. 


The Army called on the USPS to put on a recruiting drive 


-| for officers of the Engineer Amphibian Command, which was 


done on a national scale, and many experienced Squadron men 
became high officers in that organization. The Army called on 
the Squadrons again when Army Transport Service was being 
formed and this service took many more Squadron members. 

Many reports and letters have been received from members in 
the Armed Forces who have testified that their Squadron train- 
ing helped them to progress in their particular assignment. 
Nearly 3,000 members are now in service, and over 2,000 are in 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary or are Temporary Reservists. The 
Auxiliary was given a great impetus by so many of the out- 
standing men of the Squadrons giving it the benefit of their 
yachting experience and organizational ability, as well as lend- 
ing their vessels at a time when the need for them was 
great. 

On the other hand, the USPS has been greatly aided by the 
Coast & Geodetic Survey which made special charts available 
to the Squadrons for study purposes; by the U.S. Coast Guard 
in making navigational literature available; and by the Super- 
intendent of the Naval Observatory in a number of ways includ- 
ing personal appearances and talks. Both the Navy and the 
Coast Guard have also loaned films which have been used for 
instructional purposes by many local Squadrons. Other de- 
partments, including federal, state and municipal, have been 
most kind in lending facilities to the USPS in which to hold 
study classes. 


ARTHUR MIpDLETon, N 


> The summary of the annual reports (1944) of the USPS, 
which were released at the last annual meeting of delegates, is 
significant. Here are but a few of the high lights: Membership, 
as of December 31, 1944, 11,626 (an increase of 1,155 over the 
previous year) ; members in the armed services, 2,828; members 
in the Coast Guard Auxiliary and/or Reserve, 2,097; total 
(average) attendance at classes, 4,602; and members attendance 
at meetings 5,074. Collectively these figures from the world’s 
largest yachting organization are not only impressive but con- 
vincing evidence of the organization’s continued growth and 
range of activities. 
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4 FINGER’s TONGS 


The Morse Stick coordinates both steering and engine operation in a single 
lever — under the light touch.of one hand. It makes steering effortless — 
positive — fast — in any weather. 


Look for a brand-new conception of pleasure boating with your Morse 
Marine Control. It will be available as soon as wartime restrictions permit. 


THE MORSE CONTROL GIVES YOU THESE ADVANTAGES 


Rudder and transmission are operated In steering, 18 or more feet of hard 
hydraulically by engine power—controlled wheeling is reduced to only 18 inches of 


with ease by a single unit — the “Stick”. lateral stick movement. 
Position of stick indicates rudder Stability and ease of operation obtainable 
direction at all times. with no other equipment. 











 Hotde MARINE CONTROL SYSTEM 


THE MORSE INSTRUMENT CO., 25 Clinton St., Hudson, Ohio 


We 
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NO FUSS—NO “‘COAX” 


| PUMP 


ew WITH A 


=» PULL! 





INA 


yy & OUTSTANDING SIMPLICITY 


AND CONVENIENCE 


Top cap unscrews, should plunger mechanism 
ever require removal for quick i inspection. No~ 
need to unscrew any pump and pipe connec- 
tions the way you had to do with oldstyle, 
solid top pumps. 

Free-swiveling brackets provide for various 
pump mounting heights and positions. 
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DRAIN PLUG 


NOT THIS— 
Oldstyle pumps have to be 
taken apart here— — 


and here— —~_& 


Everyman’s boat deserves a husky, capacity-pump 
like this new W-C improved Navy type. Your boat 
can have one soon after the WPB gives us the 
go-ahead. It has a real power pull—empties bilges 
fast—at six foot lift 3 strokes pump a gallon! Does 
away with the drudgery of long, back-breaking 
pumping. Combines strength, simplicity, efficiency. 


PLUNGER 
TIGHT FIT—SUPER SUCTION 

Water load holds cup leather TIGHT against 
pump tube; gives super suction. Compare this 
superior cup leather with ordinary packing 
rings frequently used in other pumps where 
pumping efficiency is reduced as soon as ring 
wear-down starts. 


POPPET-VALVE 


Perfect seating bronze poppet valve holds 
water in pump. 


45-DEGREE STRAINER 

All Navy-type pumps (except the new, im- 
proved W-C) use strainers made with a 90- 
degree angle at the hose end. The W-C is set 
at 45 degrees to fit widely-varied installation 
conditions; helps hose to hold strainer down! 


HOSE CONNECTION 
CONVERSION NIPPLE 


Cast bronze; fits all Navy pumps for hose- 
connection conversion. 










These are but a few of many NEW, IMPROVED 
W-C items and parts that will make your post-war 
boating safer, more convenient, more efficient. 
Send 25¢ for the new W-C catalog, which pictures 
hundreds. 
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“NEW WEST COAST YACHT HARBORS 


(Continued from page 67) 


expanded to meet the demands of military and commercial 
shipping. Much of this activity tends to squeeze pleasure craft 
anchorages out and, even in the immediate postwar period, it is 
questionable if the commercial demands on this harbor will 
permit the use of further area for yacht mooring. It is unlikely 
that either the West Basin area or Cerritos Channel will ever 
again be generally available as yacht anchorages. 

On the other hand, the anchorages of the California and the 

Los Angeles Yacht Clubs should remain intact after the war, 
and Watchhorn Yacht Basin, sailing craft mecca in the Outer 
Harbor, should continue to do business. Likewise, a few small 
anchorages in the Long Beach area may survive the war. The 
breakwater, now under construction on the seaward side of 
Terminal Island’s Roosevelt Base, undoubtedly will add to the 
safety of pleasure craft moored in Los Angeles Harbor. But 
most boat owners in the Los Angeles area are going to moor 
their craft outside of the San Pedro-Long Beach area after the 
war. This fact makes many of the newer yacht harbors we are 
discussing of double interest to the Southern California yachts- 
man. 
Santa Monica, a few miles above San Pedro, never has taken 
full advantage of its possibilities for development as a West 
Coast yachting center. The city is located on a beautiful bay 
and many years ago built a 2000-foot breakwater for the pro- 
tection of pleasure craft. This breakwater is neither sufficiently 
extensive nor sufficiently high and strong to offer real protection 
to the yachts which normally moor behind it, as every time a 
real storm strikes a number of pleasure craft are washed ashore. 
If local postwar plans work out, it may be that the lagoon at 
Playa del Rey, near Santa Monica, will be developed as a 
sizable yacht harbor. 

At present this inadequate breakwater is standing unrepaired 
from a storm last autumn which washed away portions of its 
rock. Santa Monica badly needs an excellent yacht harbor, 
safe in all winds, and this can be secured only by spending the 
money for additional and sturdier breakwaters, capable of 
resisting any storm, and sufficiently embracing to protect 
against wind from any direction. As matters stand, the 25-mile 
breadth of Santa Monica Bay is now the weak link, so far as 
yacht harbors are concerned, in the entire stretch of coastline 
between Points Conception and Loma. 

Hueneme (locally pronounced Why-neemy) Harbor, port of 
Oxnard, is the first of the small Navy-built harbors, of the type 
which should dot the Pacific Coast in the not too distant future. 
This basin was completed before the war and its facilities were 


_made available to boat-minded folk along this stretch of coast; 


the anchorages were operated by ‘private interests. It is ex- 
tremely important that this same procedure be followed when 
other small Navy-built harbors are made available after the 
war. 

Santa Barbara’s man-made yacht harbor furnishes excellent 
protection for the large local fleet of pleasure craft and will con- 
tinue to be the gateway to the Channel Islands, particularly 
Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa. Also, it will always be the port of 
departure for those who wish to round nearby Point Concep- 
tion and make the tough northerly beat to Port San Luis, 
Monterey Bay, and San Francisco. 





Hueneme is an excellent example of the small West Coast harbors 
which have been built by the Navy during the war 
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THE HICKORY OF THE SOFTWOODS 






Because of its remarkable combination of strength, 
stiffness, and light weight, Sitka Spruce is now ex- 
tensively specified by the Army Transportation Corps 
and the Navy’s Bureau of Ships for hull framing mem- 
bers and other critical sections of our fighting sea craft. 


Sitka Spruce is splendidly adapted for such exacting 
usage. Coupled with the strength and light weight 
which have earned for this wood the name “Hickory 
of the Conifers”, is a smooth, uniform texture which 
insures absence of warping, twisting, and raised grain. 
The giant size of the Sitka Spruce tree makes readily 
obtainable a wide range of length and 





width of clear, vertical grain lumber that 
takes a mirror-smooth finish which is ex- 
cellent for paints and enamels. It is a 
non-resinous wood which can be cut with 
sharp clean edges that give it admirable 
gluing qualities. — 





GENUINE MAHOGANY 
SITKA SPRUCE 
WATERPROOF MARINE PLYWOOD 
WESTERN RED CEDAR 





Commercial users, when the national emer- 
gency permits, will find Sitka Spruce a 
moderately priced, extremely versatile material of 
war-proven value. 








pon B. Wallace & co. 


PENOBSCOT BUILDING + DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 

















“NOSKID’ DECK COVERING is a similar product to 
the ‘“NOSKID’ Deck Paint that you have used for over 
five years but is heavier and produces a rougher surface. 
*“NOSKID?’ is applied with a brush or trowel over wood, 
canvas or steel decks. Like all International Deck cover- 
ings it is extremely durable, protects the surface it covers, 
is waterproof and oil resisting. Its easy application and 
the fact that it dries ready for use in a few hours makes 
it most desirable for maintenance as well as for use on 
new decks. Available in low visibility and standard deck 
colors. Used by the Army, Navy and Coast Guard. 


The International line of marine paints and 
varnishes is complete . . . the best coating for 
every surface ...on every work and pleasure 
boat . . . write us now for postwar dealerships. 


“NOSKID” 


\niernationa/ 


MARINE SK PAINTS 
DECK COVERING 
International Paint Company, Inc. International Paints (Canada) Ltd. 
New York 6, N.Y. San Francisco 7, Cal. Montreal, Que. Vancouver, B. C. 
21 West St. 901 Minnesota St. 6700 Park Ave. 101 Powell St. 
AGENTS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PORT 
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North of Santa Barbara, however, the going will continue to 
be rough, because the chain of new, small, government-built 
harbors ends at Hueneme, and north of Santa Barbara the coast 
is much as it was when Dana complained of its unfriendly lack 
of refuge. Yet, if this coast is ever to be cruised by the small 
yacht as casually as is the comparable stretch on our eastern 
seaboard, it will be necessary to install several more man-made 
basins, at intervals of 20 to 30 miles, particularly in the harbor- 
less 100-mile stretch between Port San Luis and Monterey Bay. 
So there is plenty of work yet to be done before the reasonable 
objective of a safe and comfortable yacht harbor every 30 miles, 
all the way from Point Loma to Cape Flattery, is obtained. 

As to the offshore islands, there will probably be little change 
made in their coves and harbors, but Catalina Harbor (on the 
weather side of Santa Catalina Island) probably will come in 
for a sharp increase in popularity as a postwar summer cruising 
objective. The better-known anchorages at Dakin and Isthmus 
Coves on this island have just about reached their capacity as 
yacht havens, whereas the development of Catalina Harbor’s 
full potentialities has not yet begun. When this landlocked 
harbor becomes more popular with week-enders, there will be 
yet another yacht anchorage along the Southern California 
coastline. : 

Obviously, Southern California, in the postwar era, will be 
well provided with yacht harbors, many of which will be brand 
new ones. It is to be hoped that either government or local 
funds will shortly become available for the installation of those 
much-needed anchorages in the long coastal stretch between 
Santa Barbara and San Francisco. 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 46) 


Before the Grim Reaper took a shy at me and hit me hard 
enough to send me home head first on a stretcher instead of feet 
first-as he had intended, I had entered into arrangements for 
chartering Hotspur for the season. She will be seen, therefore, 
under sail on the Chesapeake for the first time since the fall of 
1940, and I regard her emergence from cocoon as a happy augury 
for my sailing her in the summer of 1946. Besides which, I con- 
sider it a good bet that the japonskis will have had their bellies 
full of invasion by that time and will have settled for nothing 
minus. Predictions that I have made in the past regarding the 
termination of hostilities have not been notable for their ac- 
curacy. Most of them, in fact, have been granted mercy killings 
in the galley or even earlier in the process of appearing on a 
published page. Thus few know that I once thought the Eu- 
ropean war would end in 1943 and that the Fastnet race would 
be resumed this coming summer. But, speaking of 1946, who’s 
looking for a navigator for the Bermuda race? It’s seven years 
since I’ve sailed the course and these old eyes are aching for a 
sight of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club’s bar. 


THE REVISED VANDERBILT RULES 


(Continued from page 55) 


reach the mark, the starboard tack rule is modified to the 
extent that the outside yacht must give room if the yachts 
overlap and the yacht clear astern must keep out of the way 
if the yachts are clear ahead and clear astern. This change 
represents a return to the N.A.Y.R.U. mark-rounding rule. 
It was made to avoid any unnecessary departures from ex- 
isting supplemental rules and certain complications that 
have arisen due to the outside yacht jibing onto the star- 
board tack just before the yachts reach the mark and then 
refusing to give room on the ground that the starboard tack 
rule governed. 


The arrangement and drafting of the 1945 Rules also differs 
somewhat from the April, 1944 Edition. The principal drafting 
change substitutes a single same tack fundamental right of way 
rule (section 14) which says in effect: ‘When you meet a yacht 
on the same tack, protect your lee side from contact and keep 


THAT’S 
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Look closely, skipper — that’s a picture of you at the wheel of your postwar 
Harcraft cruiser, cutting blue water with the new speed and comfort we’ve 
been promising purchasers of After-Victory Harbor Boats. No, this is not a 
pipe-dream — these cruisers are ready to be built on a production line basis 
the moment we get the go-ahead signal. Yes, you can line up today — we’re 
taking orders now on a basis whereby economies of production will be re- 
turned to the purchaser as they are effected through volume construction. Yes, 
it will be first come, first served — deliveries will be made in order of receipt 
of contracts. No, this Harcraft Cruiser is not a rehash of prewar stock designs 
—it’s brand new from stem to stern, incorporating all the invaluable experi- 
"ence gained by Harbor Boat Building Co. in the production of fighting craft 


for our Army and Navy. Yes, we invite further inquiry—write us today. 


HARBOR BOAT BUILDING CO. e LOS ANGELES HARBOR, TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIF. 
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AT THE WHEEL! 


Oil painting by Duncan 
Gleason of 39'6" Har- 
craft Cruiser, designed 
by Dair Long. 


HARBOR BOAT 
BUILDING C0. 


Builders of 
Finecraft 
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For more than half a century, Consolidated has main- 
tained the highest standard of design and construction 
and have rightly earned the “Greatest Name in Yachting”. 





When peace returns, there will be a new line of 
Consolidated pleasure boats—designed for efficiency and 
embodying all the newer engineering features. 


We would welcome correspondence with interested 
distributors. 





LIDATED 


SHIPBUILDING\ CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 


SHIPBUILDERS SINCE [885 . . . DURING WAR, COMBAT AND AUXILIARY VESSELS FOR THE U. S. NAVY AND U. S. ARMY ENGINEERS . . . DURING PEACE, COMMERCIAL AND FINE PLEASURE CRAFT 
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clear of the other yacht’s weather side and counter . . .” for 
the two previous same tack rules providing (1) that when two 
yachts are clear ahead and clear astern, the yacht clear astern 
shall keep out of the way; and (2) that when two yachts overlap, 
the windward yacht shall keep out of the way. This change eases 
in an overtaking case, and obviates in a converging case, the 
sudden transition in right of way which previously occurred 
when a yacht clear astern and traveling faster established an 
overlap to leeward. This change also obviates using as a right 
of way determinative the. strained concept of the word “over- 
lap,” which was previously used when two yachts met on the 
same tack, one sailing before the wind, the other close-hauled. 

Space does not permit me to discuss the reception accorded 
the new rules during the 1944 ¢eason. Furthermore, such a dis- 
cussion is outside the scope of this article. Suffice it to say that 
I have received a great many very complimentary reports. If 
“Ask the man who owns one” is a good slogan, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief almost all the clubs and classes that 
used the new rules in 1944 plan to use them again this season. I 
know of but two exceptions and these are classes that engage 
extensively in both inter-club and intra-club racing. - Last 
year they used the new rules in their intra-club races and the 
N.A.Y.R.U. rules in their inter-club races. I agree with their 
reason for abandoning the use of the new rules — that it is too 
much to expect any group of yachtsmen to race one day under 
one set of rules, the next under another. As I have already 
pointed out, the prospects are that the 1945 use will considerably 
exceed the 1944 use. 

Last year I decided three or four cases submitted to me by 

Race Committees. As there is as yet no new rule appeal board, 
I will be glad to pass informally on any questions of law Race 
Committees may desire to submit during the 1945 season. There 
is no better way of discovering imperfections in the rules. In 
submitting a case, please remember that the facts as determined 
by the Race Committee are final and should be fully stated. 

In conclusion, permit me to point out that, in my opinion, 
the new rules as presented in the 1945 Edition have now defi- 
nitely passed the experimental stage. Undoubtedly the method 
of presentation used in the diagrams can be materially improved 
in future years. This is the first attempt to teach and explain 
racing rules by the case system, although the Appeal Decisions 
in the N.A.Y.R.U. rule book produce a somewhat similar re- 
sult. 

From now on changes-in the new rules should be fewer and 
less drastic. Perhaps there have been too many changes to date, 
but I think yachtsmen will agree that it is better to err on the 
side of changes in an endeavor to approach perfection than to 
be governed indefinitely by a set of rules which, in spite of cry- 
ing need, no organization has attempted to change for sixteen 
years, and for the periodic revision of which no machinery other 
than a town meeting that has never met has to my knowledge 
ever been set up. — 

[In the June issue of Yacuttnea the Report of the Racing Rules Committee of the 
North American Yacht Racing Union will be printed, giving the Union's point of 
view on the advisability of making changes in the existing rules and on the funda- 


mental differences between iis Rules and those proposed by Mr. Vanderbilt in the 
articles published last year.—Ed.] 


“THE ROARING FORTIES” 


(Continued from page 61) 


On the morning of the 25th, my position was 39°30’S, 173°E. 
The widest bit of the entrance to Cook Strait is some 65 miles 
and, although I could not make out the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Mount Egmont, I entered the Strait with complete 
confidence in my navigation. Later the next day, the evening 
shadows were pierced by the beacons of the Stephens Island 
Lighthouse and on the following morning, through the fog, 
appeared the outlines of Kapiti Island. The rising sun gradually 
showed me Gore Point, then Queen Charlotte Point and, finally, 
somewhat to the south, the Brothers islands. Port Nicholson 
(which is the “port” of Wellington) was not far ahead but 
the wind, which had been favorable, petered out. However, by 
4:00 p.m. I was near enough to the entrance to see the great 
walls of the passage for which I was headed. The wind, how- 





DEKTRED & 


| The non-slip, protective covering 
for decks, roofs, cockpits and other 
Spaces where firm footing is helpful 














Trowel or spray DEKTRED to a thickness 
of only 1/32 to1/l6inch. The fluid sets toa tough 
film that adheres like all-get-out to wood, steel or 
canvas. | 


Trapped in the film are many fine particles which 
provide a non-slip surface—just the right amount 
of grip without being so rough as to be unsightly. 
Surface is actually more non-slip when wet than 
when dry. 


eRESISTS OIL AND COMMON CHEMICALS 


Not affected by grease, oil, mild acids, alkalies, sun- 
light or salt water. 


eSTAYS PUT IN HEAT AND COLD 


Nochange in wide temperature variation from minus 
40 to plus 160 degrees F. 


eEASILY APPLIED 


No uncommon skill is needed for either troweling 
or spraying. Drying time is from 2 to 8 hours, de- 
pending on conditions. 


eNOT A PAINT 


DEKTRED is tough. It is meant to be walked on. 
It is put down in a manner that produces a strong 
bond to the material under it. Its purpose is to 
combine safety with a long-wearing, continuous, 
protective covering. 


ASK YOUR DEALER— i he cannot supply sii tea 


mediately, have him write for literature and samples. 


*DEKTRED is a trade-mark of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The prod- 
uct was developed for exposed decks and interior spaces of combat and 
cargo ships, and many thousands of gallons have been used in beth 
small and large areas. Reports from owners and operators of small 
boats show how useful DEKTRED is. 
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_Danforths Save Weight . . 





Photo: Courtesy Stephens Bros. 
104’ Army Aireraft Rescue Boat. 


A plane is in distress . . . the crew must bail out. Aircraft 
rescue boats get the flash .. . frequently arrive on the scene 
while parachutes are still in the air. @ In other emergencies the 
aircraft rescue crews must anchor in a hurry. They use a 
Danforth. It’s easy to handle . . . No fumbling with stocks or 
hinges—just toss it over. It digs in fast and “holds everything” 
through hell and high water. e For the greatest holding 
ability of any anchor ever designed, specify Danforth. Sizes 
8 to 20,000 Ibs. for every anchoring task. 


Danforth Anchors protected by U. S. and Foreign Patents 
Free folder on request, write... 


R. S, DANFORTH ¢ 2123 Allston Way Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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ever, perversely continued to blow from the north and I had no 
alternative but to tack slowly against the current. 

I saw boats coming out and others on patrol. They were not 
acquainted with the flag which I had raised with the result 
that, when I signaled them to approach, they thought I was 


merely another pleasure boat out for a sail. Realizing the fu-. 


tility of my efforts to get to port that day with the wind against 
me, I decided to heave to. To verify my position I continued to 
take bearings during the night. On the morning of the 27th, the 
wind shifted from the north to the south. I went around Luhrs 
Rocks and later found myself in the charming little inlet of 
Lyall Bay. On one side I passed the barricade of reefs and, on 
the other, the old lighthouse that rises on the eastern part of 
the entrance. When I was opposite Worser Bay, I luffed as a 
boat belonging to the harbor authorities drew alongside. 

Her crew looked at me in astonishment. ‘‘ Where do you come 
from?” was the question. It was an effort to remember. I did 
not know whether to say South America or South Africa or 
Cape Town, but I decided on the last name because it was best 
known to them. From the expressions on their faces I suspect 
they did not know whether they were talking with a sane per- 
son or a lunatic. They asked me innumerable questions and, 
after they had communicated with port officials to inform them 
of my arrival, they told me I might enter the harbor and indi- 
cated the place where the authorities would be expecting me. 
When I reached Kan Point, a huge circular bay opened before 
me and as I tacked to the west I could make out the harbor of 
Wellington. Soon I spied a man from the customs signaling to 
me from the foot of the dock. Shortly I was alongside and all 
at once there were a score of people assisting me in furling the 
sails, a hard job because the canvas was so stiff. 

It soon developed that I was not in the best location, due to 
the. vast amount of harbor traffic, with the result that they called 
a tug and towed me to an inner harbor. Shortly thereafter the 
doctor came aboard. “Healthy?” he asked. “Very.” “No ill- 
ness?” “Absolutely none.” He exchanged a glance with his 
assistant and exclaimed, ‘What more do you want? All you 


have to do is look at him.”’ The inspection ended there. I spent 
the night alone on board. The next day, when the commodore 
of the yacht club came aboard, it was suggested that I again 
change my mooring and in a few hours I was anchored in the 
boat harbor beside various American warships, a privilege 
which was accorded-me through the kindness of the commander 
of the American naval base. 

I had completed the second leg of the ‘Impossible Route”’ 
in 104 days; for the first time in history a solitary sailor had 
crossed, from west to east, the 7400 miles that separate South 
Africa from New Zealand. ; 


Translated from the Spanish by Elizabeth Wallace. 
(To be continued) 


THE CARDEROCK CAMPAIGN 


(Continued from page 51) 


changes in displacement which will yield data on vibration and 
stresses in ships. 

To make the results of its tests available to those interested, 
a division for the preparation of technical reports has been estab- 
lished. It is the function of this department to set forth the find- 
ings of the technicians so that they will be entirely clear to the 
people for whom they are prepared. 

Some of the wartime problems which have been solved at the 
basin are the best hull design and powering for our LCIs(L) 
(Landing Craft Infantry — Large), without which the many 
invasions of World War II might have been impossible; the 
launching characteristics of the battle wagons Alabama and New 
Jersey and the question whether one of our big flattops could 
safely negotiate the Panama Canal..The answers were given 
to these and many more — and quickly. Here is, perhaps, the 
most vital contribution that the Basin can make to the success 
of the war; the saving of vital time. That a huge money saving 


is accomplished by investigating problems in miniature goes 
without saying. 
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Rhodes 33 © Albatross © Falcon 
Hubbard Star 
Power Boats and Sailing Craft custom- 
built to specifications  f 


‘Hu rd‘s -going Hardware PAN 
Hubbard's Sea-going Hard 4\ES oF THE SOUTH COAST com go \ 
\ 
cb . 
¢h 


ABV 


‘Small Boat Waist 


gee nas 


SOUTH COAST 


Dyer Dinks ¢ Perko Marine Fittings 
Federal Mogul Propellers 
Whitlock Cérdage ¢ International Paint 
American Marine Paint ¢ E. J. Willis Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden Hardware 
Boston-Lockport Blocks * Danforth Anchors 
Northill Anchors * Martin-Senour Paints 
and America’s Finest Lines of Stock 
Cruisers, Speed Boats and Runabouts 





These medium tanks are 
land marauders but 
nothing wet stops them, 


Suae a mc saaguanl oa - aga ome 
ti enduring qualities. The pi 

men ste oagioonen and fill our landing craft are 
a new and incomparable fighting force—our 
Beachbusters — the world’s finest by far. 
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Industrys 
Sunday Punch: 


fo.b. BEAGHHEAD 


Wherever the enemy lurks . . . beyond surf, swamps, 
streams, or flooded areas . .. our invaders are 
moving in with equipment carrying special purpose 
pumps of highest efficiency . . . and other special 
purpose devices engineered, manufactured and 
delivered by the Marine Products Co., on schedule. 

These adaptations of the BEACHBUSTER’S 
pumps and other special Marine Engineered Equip- 
ment go ashore in hard-hitting juggernauts built 
for our invading forces by America’s production 
giants. 

We'd like to tell you more of developments 
significant to our Industry and to others filling 
home front needs and postwar requirements, as 
well as fighting necessities for all fronts. 


MARINE PRODUCTS CO. 


6636 CHARLEVOIX AVE. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


These light tanks get 
‘em. across “to strike 
heavy blows... 


‘American Marines actually fielded 


and flung back Jap grenades: 
Got those Amtracs ashore and 
out again. We Help Keep ’em 
Floating under all conditions. 
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Good NEWS FOR PROSPECTIVE BOAT OWNERS! 
THE VERSATILE NEW “HINCKLEY.39” 


Designed for off-shore racing, ex- 
tended cruising, and short Yacht Club runs, 
this new auxiliary sloop will offer the post- 
war yachtsman that hard-to-find combina- 
tion of all-weather seaworthiness, speed, 
and roomy comfort. Construction specifi- 
cations — incorporating the most recent 
innovations in design, fittings, and acces- 
sories — will carry on the Hinckley 
tradition of unhurried workmanship by 
master craftsmen. 


The “Hinckley-32” will be available 
in two models—STANDARD and 
CUSTOM. We shall be happy to send 


additional information upon request. 


HENRY R. HINCKL Y & company 


SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 


MAINE’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF PLEASURE BOATS 








SURPLUS MARINE EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 75) 
' lyzed in the light of provisions contained in Public Law 305 
and report thereon, with recommendation, is presented to the 
War Shipping Administrator. Award is then made to the “‘high- 
est bidder.”’ If, however, all bids are below a reasonable level, 
they are rejected; the small vessel is held, reoffered for sale, and 
the process from announcement on is subsequently repeated. 
Under this plan, satisfactory sales of some 250 small vessels 
have been consummated to date. 

Persons interested in examining the lists of former yachts 
which will be sold by sealed public bids can write the following 
agencies to obtain listings: 


Washington 25, D. C. — Assistant Deputy Administrator 
for Small Vessels, WSA. 
— Atlantic Coast Director, WSA, 
45 Broadway. 
— Assistant District Manager, WSA, 
89 Broad Street. 
— Port Agent, Public Ledger Building. 
— District Manager, WSA, 22 Light St. 


New York 6, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Norfolk, Va. — District Manager, WSA, 
12th & Monticello Ave. 
New Orleans, La. — Gulf Coast Director, WSA, Canal Bldg. 


San Francisco, Calif. — Pacific Coast Director, WSA, 
220 Bush St. 
— Director, North Pacific Division, WSA, 
' 1488 Dexter Horton Bldg. 
— Great Lakes Regional Manager, WSA, 
1319 Terminal Tower Bldg. 


Interested parties are sent bid forms which give all necessary 
information in addition to supplying all available data regard- 
ing each boat. In every instance, it is emphasized that an 
inspection be made prior to making a bid, as all boats are sold on an 
“as is — where is” basis. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Surplus Materials: Application to the Materials Disposal 
Section, Contract Settlement and Surplus Materials Division, 
U. 8. Maritime Commission, Washington, D. C., will result in 
interested parties“being put on the mailing list to receive de- 
scriptive material, as issued, on all items which are to be placed 
on sale. A special form is also available for return by the in- 
quirer stating whether he is a dealer, manufacturer, builder or 
considering purchase solely as an individual, so that complete 
information on the type of material in which he is particularly 
interested will be sent to him. 

Upon receiving this descriptive list, he then writes the Com- 
mission stating the number of the article or articles in which he 
is interested. Some thirty days later he receives a reply to his 
inquiry with word as to where the material may be inspected, 
(The 30 day lag is explained by the fact that all surplus material 
is first offered to government agencies as well as to the Army 
and Navy, as the law requires that they be given the first 
chance to purchase surpluses.) 

Upon inspecting the material in question, one either mails or 
personally delivers his check (representing either the bid or 
the stated price) to the given location. For example, some weeks 
ago a group of small boats was sold at the U.S. Navy Depot in 
New York. On this occasion, prospective purchasers were ad- 
vised that: 

“The boats will be sold individually on an ‘As-is, F.O.B, 
location’ basis. Bid forms will be distributed to prospective 
customers. Inspection of the boats will be permitted on the day 
of the sale only. Bids will be accepted by a representative of 
the Maritime Commission until noon, on the day of the sale. 

“Awards to the highest bidders will commence at 2:00 p.m. 
However, the Maritime Commission reserves the right to reject 
any or all bids which, in its opinion, do not represent the fair 
market value of the items offered for sale. In case of tie bids, 
a drawing will be used to determine the successful bidder. Pay- 
ment in full must be made at the time of award and removal of 
property must be effected within ten (10) days from date of 
award. 




















Today, Stewart-Warner Instruments 





are roving the seven seas on combat 
and patrol craft. Tomorrow, they will 
be back on “inactive duty,” helping to 
guide pleasure craft in peacetime 
waters. The postwar Stewart-Warner 
Instruments will be jewel-like marvels’ 
of precision-accuracy. And, for all 
their beauty, these instruments will 
have the ruggedness and dependability 
‘y you want and need for safe ‘operation. 
So mark this down for future reference 
—"look for something extraordinary 

in tomorrow's marine instruments 

by Stewart-Warner.” 








STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION ‘ 
Avether Product of 1837 Diversey Parkway 
cael Chicago 14, Illinois 
bud 
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“Shipping instructions must be furnished by the purchaser. 
If blocking for shipment is required, the purchaser must arrange 
for it with the ‘carrier’ at his own expense. Prospective pur- 
chasers are requested to arrange for payment by obtaining 
cashier’s checks, certified checks, express or postal money orders 
made payable to the U. 8. Maritime Commission in advance of 
the sale.”’ 

There has been a certain amount of confusion in the mind of 
the public as to the sale of surplus Navy craft and equipment. 
As yet, the Navy has had little to turn over for sale (this, in so 


.far as marine equipment is concerned, is equally true of the 


Army) and the majority of it has been released through the 
Maritime Commission. 


What of the-Future? 


“What,” one might properly ask, ‘‘will become of the vast 
amount of vessels and marine equipment which is now in use or 
in stock piles in the various foreign areas?”’ It is a fair question, 
but it would be both a brave and an extremely stupid man who 
would risk a statement at this time. As yet there is no answer, 
for there is no way under heaven of anticipating to what extent 
such material will be utilized in the campaigns to come. The 
writer, however, is rash enough to bet even money that little, if 
any, of it will return to the land of its origin! 


REVIVING THE “S” CLASS 


(Continued from page 57) 


tion of the violator, are not repeated. It has, therefore, been the 
policy of the class to avoid protests except in cases in which it is 
evident that a violation is willful. 

Team races between ‘‘S’”’ boats and other classes of approxi- 
mately the same size have been held. They are interesting but 
prove little because the relative speeds of the classes vary con- 
siderably with the breeze. Of greater interest so far as the class 
is concerned have been the races between two teams of “S” 
boats. These have been held as post-season events so that they 
do not conflict with races which count in other series. The teams 
are selected on the basis of the championship standings. The 
first, third, fifth, seventh and ninth boats, for example, matching 
a team composed of those whose final standings were second, 
fourth, sixth, eighth and tenth. These matches have been keenly 
contested. Prizes are awarded to each boat on the winning team. 

That no boat need be kept out of competition longer than a 
single week-end because of damage to her mast, the class syndi- 
cated the purchase of a spar which is stored in one of the local 
yards and is immediately available. One of the owners also has 
an extra spreader which can be commandeered by any skipper 
needing it on short notice. During the past three.years of war, 
when the purchase of new sails has been difficult, if not impos- 
sible, owners fortunate in having extra suits have made them 
available to others in the class who were in need. 

In conclusion, it may be well to lay emphasis on the fact 
that, while class leadership must at all times be enthusiastic, 
it must also be firm, democratic, and never dictatorial. 


BENSON NAMED OUTBOARD 
SECRETARY 


> The National Outboard Association has announced both the 
appointment of a new executive secretary and a full program of 
postwar activities which will be put into operation at an early 
date. The new secretary is Arnon H. Benson, long identified 
with trade association work. His first announcement on appoint- 
ment to the post was that the national headquarters of the as- 
sociation will be reéstablished in Chicago in the near future. 
Organized in 1929 to promote the interests of small boat owners 
nationally, the National Outboard Association went on a war- 
time basis of reduced operations in 1941 in line with the national 
policy to conserve fuel, tires and travel facilities. At that time, 
Chicago national headquarters were closed and activities of the 
N.O.A. were transferred to 505 Pleasant Street, St. Joseph, 
Michigan, and will continue at this. address until a. new, per- 


‘manent location in Chicago is announced. 
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CANOE— ( 16’, 18’) Unique, tubular plas- 
tic member forms gunwales and keel. 
Formed in one continuous piece, gives 
great strength and stability. Tough, one- 
" . piece hull resists effects of sun and water. 


OUTBOARD RUNABOUT ( DeLuxe) —This 
boat is 15’ 11” long, has-a 64” beam, 24” 
depth amidships. Hull and decking 
molded in one-piece making a perma- 


SHOREBOAT—(16’, 12’) Designed for 
hard use in rough waters. Lines are well 
suited for rowing or moderate speeds 
under medium sized outboard motor. 
Depth of keel and skeg provide lateral 
resistance to make hull fair sailing boat. 






nently watertight structure. Bottom lines 
extremely fast and seaworthy. 


IN THE WAKE OF WAR... 


THESE Acc BOATS 


We are planning for the day when 


these Chemold laminated plastic boats *° SPEED BOAT—This craft is 12’ long, has a 
50” beam, 18” depth amidships, decked 
over 52” aft of stem. Slim, sleek, clean 
Chemold plastic lines give thrilling speed 
with high powered outboard motors. 
Built-in buoyancy provides safety. 


DINGHY—This boat is 8’ long, has a 50” 
beam, 19” freeboard amidships. Unique, 
forward design assures a dry boat in 
choppy weather, safety when stepping in 
or out at bow. An easy rowing boat and 
for use with small outboards. 


can be made available to the many 
thousands who have received their 
Priority Certificates. If you are not’ 
among them, send for your promise of 
tops in tomorrow’s boating pleasure. 








KYAK—This boat is designed and built 
along the lines of the real Eskimo kyak. 
It is a delightful little boat for either 
pleasure or hunting. Extremely-light in 
weight, seaworthy and rugged. Ms is 16’ 
long, has a 28” beam. 


DUCK BOAT—The Chemold plastic duck 
boat is extremely light weight and de- 
signed for convenience and utility. 10’ 
long, has a 40” beam, 12” depth amid- 
ships. Equipped with low seats of special 
design. Deep coaming for making blind. 


TOP-O-CAR BOAT—Lightweight and con- 
venient, easily transported. It is 12’ long, 
has a 50” beam, 18” deep amidships. 
Nearly flat, planing bottom means good 
operation with small and medium sized 
outboard motors. Buoyancy built-in. 





FAMILY FISHING BOAT—14’ long, has~a 
54” beam, 20” depth amidships. Two 
side seats in after cockpit equipped with 
hollow plastic foam blocks into which 
Chemold refrigerator tanks are fitted. 
Food or fish may be kept cool for hours. 


“CHEMOLD MEANS CHEMISTRY MOLDED” 


NITE-A-WEIGH—16’ long, with a 72” 
beam can be easily hauled on two- 
wheeled trailer. Cabin can be installed or 
detached in a matter of minutes. Sleeps 
two in cabin and two under tarpaulin 
rigged over cockpit. 8 to 10 m.p.h. 





PRIORITY PURCHASING PLAN—The Chemold Company has 4 Priority 
: > Purchasing Plan for boating fans. If you are genu- 
CHEMOLD COMPANY inely interested and sincere in your desire to pur- 
chase any Chemold boat, write today and ask for 
your priority certificate, specifying type of boat you 
want. This carries a number representing your 
position in the sequence of orders received. No 
deposit necessary. Early action is desirable. 











POWER TENDER—This 18’ laminated plas- 
tic boat has an 80” beam, is 40” high at 
stem, .30” high at transom. Speeds up 
to 30 m.p.h. Lighter by several hundred 
pounds than boats of equal dimiensions. 
Built-in buoyancy. Will not sink. 


*Trademark Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off. 





CHEMOLD COMPAN X 
DIVISION OF WESTERN PLASTICS, INC. 
4407 SAN FERNANDO ROAD, GLENDALE 4, CALIF. 
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TODAY'S BIG NEWS tells of Uncle Sam’s mammoth carriers and _ their 
angry broods of sky fighters paving the way to the Japs’ uncon- 
= ___ ditional surrender. ; 

*. Many of our newest carriers have a complement of more than 
five dozen Seth Thomas* marine clocks . . . timing a steady course 
toward victory. Right now, Seth Thomas clocks are not available 
for use aboard private craft, But the day will come (and soon, we 
hope) when these traditionally fine clocks will again be serving 


America’s yachtsmen from coast to coast. Your dealer a 
Seth Tho 


—— 


ee 


as Clocks 


D 
c on me wou™ 


will let you know when they are ready. Seth Thomas 
Clocks, Thomaston, Connecticut. 
#SETH THOMAS IS REG. U, S, PAT. OFF. ° 





* 
A product of GENERAL TIME Instruments Corp. 
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A STRONG GALE 
(Continued from page 70) 


wheel spokes and hung on. I thought she’d never come back. 
The main spreader was lying in the water. I guess it took the 
dodger with it.” Looking grim, Phil turned and went below. 

The wind continued unabated. We all accumulated many 
bruises as footing became precarious below deck, falling out of 
bunks, being thrown into bulkheads. Day passed, the night 
came and went. The last of the lamps had gone out for the last 
time. As we sped along, rising now to great heights and then 
sliding down into the trough, we all tried to estimate the height 
of those seas. The ensuing argument created a diversion. The 
estimates ran anywhere from 35 to 60 feet. The next real diver- 
sion was not long in coming. 

The following night, while the skipper was making one of his 
rounds, the jib sheet parted. For once, fortune must have smiled 
because he had the end of it before it whipped over the side. 
His shouts brought us on the run. He was lying prone on the 
deck, while the sheet whipped him around. He told me to brace 
myself and take hold. I lay prone, jammed my feet on the gun- 
wale and he let go. It was like tying on to a team of wild horses 
but the rest came quickly to my rescue. They had one of the 
heavy mooring lines, which they bent to the clew of the jib, 
and a handy billy was hooked into it and used for the sheet. 
It took every one of us to sheet that jib down. 

The next morning we took turns at stitching the torn foresail. 
It was bitter cold and we had to warm our hands every time 
fingers became too numb to handle the needle. By the after- 
noon, it was done, and Phil debated whether it would stand the 
strain of a jibe. The wind was still blowing hard though it had 
abated some. Another problem was presented by the huge seas 
which threatened to swamp us should we not get around fast 
enough. “All hands on deck.” He had decided. 

The first job to be done was to set the foresail. It was made 
ready and, with the skipper at the wheel, we laid on to the 
halliards and up she went. Eight unspoken prayers went every 


inch of the way up the mast with that foresail and, as she filled 
and took hold, all eyes were on the patch that had been part of 
the staysail. Not a stitch gave. Everyone turned to look at the 
skipper at the helm. “Okay, gang, get her ready. We'll jibe 
her.” He was grinning but there was a hard set to his face which 
suggested the immediate task ahead. Everyone busied himself 
at his particular job, sobered at the thought that here was a 
real test. Was the gear strong enough? Would something else 
carry away and snatch this last chance from us? All this ran 
through my mind as I made ready the preventer on the fore 
boom. Never was I so careful with it. I am sure we all had the 
same thoughts as we did the job we’d done so many times before. 
Finally, all was ready and the mate turned and gave the skipper 
the nod. From my position, I could see Phil return the nod, 
then his eyes were on the seas as they raced at us. Time passed, 
several seas rushed by, then the shout. 

“Ready about, hard alee-eé,”’ from the skipper, as he spun 
the helm. Nordlys raced along on the back of a huge wave as it 
went away from us. We were in the trough now, would she be 
around before the next one.came? I held my breath and then 
the preventer in my hand became taut with the sudden stress 
and I slacked off cautiously. The ship was around and rising 
bow on to meet the next sea. 

Nordlys, at long last, was returning to base. We all hugged 
and pounded one another until no one had any strength left and 
had to sit down. The skipper at the helm was sporting a big grin 
as he worked: We had all done our job well and we knew it. Phil 
gave the helm over and went down to his charts to set. a course. 
He had been unable to get a single fix since leaving Montauk. 
The days had been overcast and at night the stars were useless 
as the seas and lack of light gave no hint of a horizon. Our daily 
positions were all from dead reckoning. He came back and said 
he thought we were about four hundred miles south and east of 
Montauk. We could not make it on one leg but possibly on one 
or two long hitches, as the wind was still northwest. 

That night we beat our way northward at about four knots. A 
safety light from a life preserver was set in the binnacle. It 
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lasted through the night and, as we had eight or nine left, the 
problem of a binnacle light was solved. That, and the fact that 
we had had some warm soup and crackers, kept spirits high. 
What more could a man ask on a homeward journey? The whole 
crew were back on wheel watches now as the wind was decreas- 
ing slowly but steadily. The seas were still high but there were 
no breaking combers and we moved along in scenic railway 
fashion. 

Next morning found more trouble waiting for us. I came on 
deck to find Dick and Phil staring up at the mainmast and con- 
versing in low tones. I craned my neck up and could see nothing 
wrong at first glance. Then I saw it. One strand of the halliard 
was blowing out straight in the wind. The whole weight of ‘the 
storm trysail was supported by two strands alone — and how 


we needed that trysail. Without it would come the finish to our ~ 


beat to the northwest. Phil told me to get a bos’n’s chair from 
the lazarette. Going aloft in a bos’n’s chair in the sea that was 
runnifig was the nearest thing to suicide I could think of. It was 
too easy to be dashed against the mast and knocked off when the 
ship took a roll. There is little for a man to hang on to up there. 

When I got back, the skipper was all set to do the job. The 
whole crew had volunteered but all efforts to dissuade him had 
been to no avail. He had a long length of line secured to his belt 
in addition to his marlinspike and knife. The chair was shackled 
to the fisherman halliard.- and he climbed in. We lashed him in 
and, at his nod, slowly hoisted away. He went aloft much as a 
lumberjack climbs a tree, hands and legs gripping the mast. As 
the ship rolled to a wave, we could see him straining to keep 
from being swung into space. It would probably mean his finish 
for he would veer out, then, as the ship righted herself, swing in 
like a pendulum and hit the mast. Happily, nothing of the sort 
happened. At his shout, we quickly made fast and watched him 
lash himself to the mast, then, in the same manner, lash the head 
of the trysail to the stick. This done, he was lowered halfway, 
where he repeated the performance, and the job was done. As I 
have said before, Phil was a great seaman. Well, there it was; 
our trysail was up until it was cut down. 


That same afternoon, the lookout spotted a ship on the hori- 
zon, the first we had seen since we left port a week ago. A little 
later, it became apparent that her course was converging with 
our own and excitement began to stir in us. Was she looking for 
us? What did it mean? An hour later, the answer was received. 
We watched her come steadily on, pushing her broad bow into 
the seas and burying it for a moment, then shaking off the water 
like a bull terrier. Phil had the glasses and he was the first to 
identify the stranger. She was the naval tug Sagamore. 

She went by us 1000 yards away to windward then, rolling 
ponderously in the seas, she came about and overtook us on our 
lee side. Came a hail from the bridge: ‘‘ Are you in need of medi- 
cal attention or food and water?” Phil assured the commanding 
officer that we were all right and were headed back to port. I 
could detect a little pride in his voice as he shouted this through 
his megaphone. The Sagamore dropped astern, then, in a short 
while, came abreast of us again and her skipper informed us that 
he had been advised by radio to stand by. 

All that night we could see her off our stern. We hung a small 
safety light from one of the lifejackets on our boom gallows. I 
doubt if its tiny red gleam could be seen for any great distance . 
but it was all we had. Those on board the tug must have had a 
bad night for our speed was much too slow for her and the seas 
were still fairly sizable. Early the next morning came the shout 
from on deck: “‘She’s coming alongside again.”’ She drew abreast 
and close aboard. The commanding officer was on his bridge 
wing with a megaphone. “I have received orders to take you in 
tow,” he shouted. “‘Stand by to take our line.”” We were soon 
ready and, with a fine show of good seamanship by the Saga- 
more’s officers and men, a line was passed and secured. The tug 
slowly took up the slack and was soon making knots. Thirty 
hours later, we were dropping the tow line and the Nordly’s trip 
was over. Do I remember that December gale? I’ll say I do! 


The opinions and assertions contained in the above article are the 
private ones of the writer and are not to be construed as official or reflect- 
ing the views of the Navy Department or the Naval service at large. 





PREWAR PICTURE OF 
A POSTWAR BOAT... 


She’s made of Alcoa Aluminum . . . built 
prewar, and still in service. _ 

Quick to respond to the lightest breeze 
and so maneuverable we called her 
Pirouette”. This boat is always tight, laid 
up or afloat, will not absorb water, dry out 
or rot. Maintenance is simplified, thus sav- 
ing your week ends for sailing. Weighing 
only 250 Ibs., this 16 ft. boat is: gasily 
cartied by two people. 

Alcoa Aluminum is a proved seaworthy | 
material . . . a material that will give you 
better boats when pleasure craft can again 
be built. ALUMinum CoMPaANY OF AMERICA, 
1839 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
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Wil hf H ine, GALLANT (ex-Mary Rose), and 


other famous yachts for charter by the week dur- 
ing the summer of 1945. 
Form your own group, or we will assist you in 
forming one. Because of the War, we cannot sell 
you boats, but you need not go “landlubber” this 


summer, 
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For illustrated folder, write to: . 


CAMDEN CRUISES 
Camden Shipbuilding & Marine Railway Co. 


CAMDEN, MAINE 
New York Office Tel: Circle 5-8370 





YACHTING 
BACKYARD BOATS 


(Continued from page 73) 


“Well, no, but a friend of mine has a boat. It’s a 30-footer, 
really swell. Sleeps eight. He cut the top off a sedan and fastened 
it on for a cabin. There’s a swell butane stove in the kitchen.” 

By now, I sense that I shall feel called upon soon to deliver a 
lecture, but continue: “I’m planning on building a 30-foot 
sailer after the war myself. She’ll only sleep three, though — 
four in a pinch. How big a boat do you want?” 

“Oh, 30 or 40 feet. I’d want it to sleep eight or ten and have a 
big roofed-over space in the back to fish out of. Do they cost a 
lot to build?” 

“Well,” I answer, ‘I don’t know how prices will be after the 
war, but I figure about $1400 for materials to build my boat. 
That’s less engine, sails, rigging, and equipment. They’ll be 
extra.” 

Looking at me askance, he replies: “‘Why, my friend’s boat 
only cost him $400 to build complete. It’s got a Buick engine. 
Name is the Hercules — maybe you’ve heard of it. He says it 
goes 20 knots an hour.” 

“‘That’s pretty good.” The lecture is more imminent. ‘‘ What 
type hull is she — V- or round-bottom?”’ 

“1 don’t know. He drew the plans himself. It has a step in 
the bottom, though.” 

“Were you aboard when she was going 20 knots?” 

“No,” he says, “the only time I saw it, he was fixing the 
engine and couldn’t go out. Maybe after the war, I can pick up 4 
PT boat cheap. That ought to make a good yacht. Maybe I 
could put a big keel on it and make it into a sail boat. I don’t 
like all those plain white yachts. I’m going to paint my boat a 
distinctive color.” 

Realizing the futility of a lecture, I hum ‘‘ Nearer My God to 
Thee” as I struggle to change the subject. 


TULE CRUISE 


(Continued from page 54) 


The next morning, our last afloat, we removed the club from 
Grizzly’s working jib and hoisted the racing jib in its stead. We 
were getting a little tired of running a poor second to Teddy. 
With the main barely filled, we ghosted out of Mare Island 
Straits into San Pablo Bay on our last leg for home. The larger 
jib began to pay dividends and, by the time we reached The 
Brothers at the northern end of San Francisco Bay, we were 
leading Teddy by a quarter mile. 

The light breeze had us a little worried. It was well past 
noon, the hour when the usual westerly begins, and the breeze 
was dying rather than strengthening. Our fears were realized 
when, with only an hour of tide remaining, the wind died en- 
tirely. This couldn’t happen, we told ourselves, running out of 
tide and breeze within sight of home. We were still telling it to 
ourselves four hours later when we had tried for about the 
tenth time to ghost around the Santa Fe pier in the face of a 
three-knot flood. The last time we missed by a scant 100 feet 
and drifted down into shoal water north of the pier. We got 
the anchor over in a hurry and sat down to wait for wind. 

After a half hour of brooding silence Ann spoke up timidly: 
“Couldn’t . . . couldn’t we try the outboard again?” she 
asked. ; 

There was only one answer I could think of, but the discour- 
aging knowledge that we couldn’t expect a favorable tide until 
after sunset held my answer in check. The Coast Guard is quite 
unhappy at finding pleasure boats out after dark. It ended by 


| my hauling, sweating and cursing, the motor out from its secured 


position up forward. We tore it down again for the nth time, 
found nothing wrong and put it back together. I hung it over 
the counter, breathed a silent prayer and pulled: the starting 
cord. It coughed, sighed unhappily and ran! 

We lost no time in getting the anchor aboard and running 
for the end of the pier. The five horses barely made headway 
against the strong current, but it was headway. The mate and I 
smiled smugly at each other. Another five minutes would see us 








safely around the corner and into the Richmond channel. I went 
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The line of high speed 
Cummins Marine Diesels 
begins with Model AMR- 
600, a 4” x 5”, six-cylin- 
der engine which de- 
_ velops 100 hp. at its max- 
imum speed of 2200 rpm. 
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Model HMR-600 is the 
original high speed diesel. 
It is a six-cylinder, 672 
cu. in. engine, rated 150 
hp. at 1800 rpm. The 
four-cylinder, 448 cu. in. 
Model HMR-400 pro- 
duces 100 hp. at the 


same maximum speed. 
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Series NH-600 and NHS- 


600 Cummins Diesels are 


“higher horsepower” ver- 
sions of the Model H. 
The 200 hp. NH and 275 
hp. supercharged NHS 
are designed for heavy- 
duty marine service. 
Write for new booklet INGE THROUOH HIGH SPEED DIESELS 


containing full details. ee 
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One of the greatest romances in nautical 
history is Paragon Gears and Marine motors. 
For nearly three decades America’s fore- 
most manufacturers have specified Paragon 


reverse and reduction gear assemblies. 


They have long realized that with its 
quick, easy maneuverability Paragon is an 
important element in making America’s 


light craft the finest that floats. 


When wartime restrictions again permit 
you to remotor or to own a new boat, be 
sure that the name Paragon is on the trans- 


mission. Detailed information upon request. 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 











YACHTING 


forward to wash off the anchor. Deep silence suddenly settled 
over that part of the bay. P.O. had quit. I leaped aft to tug 
frantically at the starting cord. Not even a cough this time. 
The tide was carrying us back to our original position. 

“Let go,” I told Ann wearily. The anchor plopped into the 
water. I plopped into the cockpit. Ann went below without 
uttering a word. Sometimes her self-control is wonderful to see. 

Deliberately I unscrewed P.O. from its bracket, lifted it in 
both hands and hove it as far as my strength would allow. It 
hit with a hissing splash and sank out of sight. 

“What’s that?” Ann called, hearing the splash. 

“That,” I answered, “‘is that.” I meant it. 

About an hour before dusk we watched Babe make a final 
try for the channel entrance and make it. He had spent all 
afternoon working along the Marin shore at the western side 
of the bay and had approached from the south. His success 
was the final straw. We sat down to wait for darkness and the 
Coast Guard. Deep in gloom and the second large drink we 
heard an auxiliary approaching from up the bay. It turned out 
to be Sterling Brown’s Tahiti ketch Kivi, out of Berkeley. He 
rounded alongside: Did we want a tow? Did we! 

An hour later, tying up in Berkeley, Ann voiced our thoughts. 

‘‘A helluva way to end a vacation,”’ she said. ‘‘I never want 
to see a boat again!” 


Homecoming with its luxuries of hot baths, steam heat and 
soft beds was marred somewhat for me by the thought that 
Ann was finished with boats forever. 1 should have saved my 
fears. The next day at the harbor, while piling Grizzly’s gear 
on the dock, Ann stopped to watch the tardy westerly whip the 
bay waters into whitecaps. The sun was warm, the breeze 
freshening and the haze was lifting off the rolling Marin hills 


| far up the bay. Under the dock the first of the flood was gur- 


gling gently past the piles. 

’ Ann stared long across the water. ‘‘There’s even a breeze at 
Red Rock,” she said at last. ‘Golly, I wish we were just start- 
ing out!” 


HAPPY LANDINGS 


(Continued from page 71) 


quated piece of equipment is worth its keep, for handling 
ground tackle, even if it is never used for setting sail. 

Rolling your own weather forecast is a grand sport which 
cannot be taken too seriously. The man who makes the radio 
weather is a smart fellow and it is foolish not to listen to him — 
but every now and then he forgets to look out of the window. 
Then, too, he cannot look at the sky for you in your own par- 
ticular neighborhood, nor can-he read your barometer for you 


1 right where you are. You must do all this for yourself. When 


your glass starts a nose dive, there is no doubt that it will blow 
right in your own locality. Charles Dudley Warner was only 
half right in saying people did nothing but talk about the 
weather; a smart man in a boat gets ready for it. Some years ago 
a barograph was left with us for safekeeping. This is one of the 
few really fancy gadgets that is worth its weight in red points 
and that I shamelessly covet. Few of us with small boats will 
take the time to keep an accurate barometric record nor can we 
afford the price of this beautiful instrument that keeps that 
record for us. 

We have just mentioned fundamental knowledge of boat 
handling. Let us take a look at the familiar picture of the owner 
of a 30-foot stock cruiser approaching a wharf or one of the now 
common boat slips, in the face of a brisk breeze and with just 
room enough to nose the bow in for a head on landing. Imagine 
you are her owner and master. She has just been delivered to 
you, a slightly less shiny replica of the shining beauty you saw 
at the Motor Boat Show, that is if you can remember back that 
far. Of course, at the Boat Show there was a nice wide platform 
running all around the boat so one could quite easily walk all 
around her but somehow or other they forgot to deliver the plat- 
form along with the boat. Just now you begin to sense that you 
are in a tight spot. Someone must go forward and secure the 
bow to the wharf. You cannot leave the wheel and the controls; 
can your wife make it? She can and does; fortunately for the 
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For two decades before the war, countless ships put in at 
Commercial Iron Works for a thousand and one repairs. 
Since the war, well over 175 ships built and equipped at 
Commercial Iron Works have landed at ports and on beach- 
heads around the globe—many under heavy enemy fire— 
carrying precious fighting cargoes 

CIW enjoys a well deserved reputation for engineering 
and construction, based on such achievements as the design 
and manufacture of gate machinery for ship locks at Bonne- 
ville and other Pacific Coast-dams; heavy bridge operating 
machinery; and many types of heavy handling equipment, 
logging and mill machinery. 
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this MARINE 

Diesel Engin’ 
is controlled by a SPERRY 
HYDRAULIC CONTROL 


In developments like the exceptionally modern Sterling 
Viking Diesel Engine, Sperry's Exactor Hydraulic Re- 
mote Control has been selected as the best possible 
means of speed adjustment via governor control. 


The hydraulic principle of motion transmission, through 
use of a single tube, assures accurate control for a 
distance up to 200 feet without "backlash" or time lag. 
Troublesome pulleys, bell-cranks, and rods of typical 
mechanical controls are eliminated by use of the Exactor. 


















send for bulletin 78 
for additional details 








a : 
These 275 to 650 H-P. Sterling Viking Diesel Marine 

Engines are operated from the bridge with only a 

single tube connection. Through bulkheads, decks EASY INSTALLATION 
and around many existing obstructions, motion car- 

ried through this easily-bent, small-bore copper tube DEPENDABLE 
creates an instantaneous response in the Sterling ACCURATE 
Viking. 
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safety of the ship there’s life in the old girl yet. She fearfully and 
precariously negotiates the narrow foothold from the cockpit to 
the bow and at last stands, mooring line in hand, waiting for 
you to put the bow near enough the pile for her to get the line 
over it. You come in too fast and, if the reverse doesn’t take 
hold, you crack the wharf or you come in too slowly and the 
light bow blows off, while your wife makes frantic attempts to 
throw the tiny loop of the line over the retreating pile. 
. Now, if you are really the right sort, the kind who does not 
step ashore and blame his wife for the first time anything like 
this ever happened in all your years of boating experience, if 
you just say you made a bum of it and are much obliged to the 
quick acting man on the dock who prevented you from bumping 
the other boats, that man will probably tell you how to avoid 
future embarrassment. He will tell you that high-sided power 
boats have little draft forward and the bow always has a tend- 
ency to blow off. It is easy to make this tendency a help instead 
of a hindrance if you will simply back your boat to a landing or 
into a slip when the wind is dead ahead, just letting the wind 
help you turn the boat around before you baek in. In this case, 
you can back-up artd drop the line over the pile yourself without 
leaving the cockpit. If you come back too hard or chance 
grounding while backing into some little hole in the wall, it is 
always possible to check your way quickly or get off the bottom 
easily by going ahead, as all boats have more push than pull. 
All of this may seem ridiculously obvious but still most boat 
owners choose the hard way and usually try to fight the wind 
instead of welcoming it as a faithful ally. 

The foregoing also applies to many modern auxiliaries when 
handled under power, for they have little forefoot, a tall mast 
forward and blow off badly. Many a skipper of a blue water 
beauty is more of a hazard around a wharf than a motor boat 
man, he carries a lot more weight and way, has little backing 
power and is equipped with a sharp nose that is just itching to 
stick itself into someone else’s business. Possibly we build our 
boats backwards nowadays; anyway, lots of them (both sail and 
power) will lie a lot more quietly in sheltered anchorages and will 


ventilate better,when anchored stern first. Quite a few yachts- 
men in the warmer regions seem to have caught on to this and 
make the anchor cable fast aft so that it may be easily cast off to 
let the boat ride from the bow in case of emergency. 

While we are on the subject of auxiliaries, it is surprising to 
note how few of the salt encrusted skippers of these deep water 
vessels have crust enough to bring their ships into any kind of a 
close anchorage under sail. The gasoline shortage has done 
good in this respect and has taught some boat owners that it is 
not really necessary to lower all sail and start the engine on 
sighting land. This does not mean, of course, that it is wrong to 
use the engine in making anchorages and landings, that is one of 
its main and most helpful functions. On the other hand, one can 
hardly call oneself a sailor if he hesitates to bring his vessel to 
an anchorage or alongside a wharf with a helpful breeze under 
sail alone. You may think that, by anchoring just within out- 
board motor range of your objective, you are concealing your 
wharf shyness from the public eye but you are not concealing 
anything from yourself. There is a great satisfaction and a sense 
of security in being able to handle your boat under sail in a tight 
corner. , 

We have touched lightly on the art of getting a line over a 
pile. This is one of the fundamentals of boat handling, the im- 
portance of which cannot be overstressed and yet this critical 
function is often delegated to one of the ladies or a guest whose 
education in this technique has been limited to what little is 
absorbed by watching the western movies. Roping a pile with a 
manila mooring line and roping a calf with a horsehair lariat 
really have little relation to each other. If a bad toss is made 
with the lariat, the calf may obligingly move and correct your 
error, but the pile always stands pat and lets you make a 
monkey of yourself. 

Many yachtsmen spend the winter months taking courses in 
navigation, pilotage, studying seamanship and even yacht de- 
sign. We have heard of some that indulge in back yard practice 
with a sextant, but we have never heard of a yachting family 
spending a winter afternoon learning to toss a line over a fire 
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hydrant. To coax a tiny eyesplice either onto or off a large pile 
is not easy. If one end of the line is made fast to the boat or even 
held under the right foot, the slack for heaving coiled in the 
right hand, and the other end held in the left hand, the bight 
can be tossed over a pile or a wharf cleat quite easily. This 
system leaves both ends on the boat so that the line is easy to 
retrieve and the double purchase is often convenient for check- 
ing way. The further you can separate the two ends before 
making the cast, the better your chances for success. An hour’s 
practice using this system will provide fun, make your family 
the mooring line wonders of your club and some day pay big 
dividends in avoiding a crackup. 

If you are to reap full enjoyment from our vast coastal cruis- 
ing grounds, you must, it is true, learn thoroughly the funda- 
mentals of reading charts and running compass courses, but al- 
ways remember a good day’s run can end only with a Happy 
Landing. 


NAVIGATION NOTES FROM THE. 
MERCHANT. SERVICE 


(Continued from page 62) 


tricks such as the above, which enable a navigator to stay out in 
the dark and still check his instruments accurately are welcome. 
I think this information and the diagram shown herewith will 
be found valuable to yachtsmen for the same reason. There are 
many cases where it is advantageous to get an accurate check 
without the use of tables or time. 

The knowledge of the relative positions shown in the dia- 
gram will also, in an emergency without tables available, show 
the navigator about how much to add or subtract from the 
altitude of the Pole star to get the altitude of the true pole, 
which is, of course, equal to the latitude. This is valuable knowl- 
edge for every navigator. Naturally, in every day navigation, 


accurate latitude. Incidentally, the Air Almanac table for this 
purpose is preferable to the Nautical Almanac tables. 

My idea is that, even when circumstances catch the navigator 
or seaman without instruments or tables of any kind, he should 
still not be lost. By having a knowledge of the relative positions 
of the constellations and Polaris and by being practical and 
resourceful, he may still be far from lost. For anyone wishing to 
make himself more self-confident on this subject, an excellent 
H.O. publication is the Pilot Chart of the South Pacific Ocean 
for December, 1943, January and February 1944 (H.0.2601). 
On the reverse side of this chart will be found a paper by W. J. 
Luyten entitled Navigation by Guess and by God. 

When obtaining a fix by star observations, the time picked 
for the sights is generally sunrise and sunset. These are the 
best times for star sights for obvious reasons. However, it should 
by no means be assumed that these are the only practical times 
to take star sights. It sometimes happens that the sky is over- 
cast or the horizon obscure at morning and evening twilight, yet 
at midnight or thereabouts the sky is clear enough to show the 
stars clearly and, with a bright moon up, the horizon is sharp 
and clear. Under these conditions I have obtained satisfactory 
fixes on several occasions between 10:00 p.m. and 3:00 a.m. 

We get a kick out of shooting Venus in the daytime and even 
more when we can get the moon and sun with her for a three- 
line fix. I have found that Venus can be seen quite easily with a 
deep blue sky whenever she is more than one and one-half hours 
from the sun. The best way to get her is to find the time of tran- 
sit on your meridian and the declination. Precompute the alti- 
tude at time of transit by working the latitude problem in re- 
verse, using D.R. latitude. Then, at the right time, look due 
north or south with your sextant set at the precomputed alti- 
tude and you should pick up Venus close to the horizon without 
much trouble. Whenever the moon is available, a line of position 
from it and one from the sun may be crossed with the latitude 
obtained from Venus to give a three-line fix. This gives a variety 
and added interest to the usual drab procedure of the morning 


the tables for correction to Polaris’ altitude are used to get an _ or afternoon sun line. 
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News from Yachting Centers 





LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
” By Starboard Tack 


> Prior to the championship regatta, the Sunday sessions at 
Larchmont revealed the following dinghy skippers in top brack- 
ets: March 18th — Dainty, Corny Shields, .109; Frappé, Alton 
O’Brien, .99; Zotom, Ed Raymond, .98. March 25th — Zotom, 
.133; Dainty, .122; Frappé, .113. April 1st — Sno Fun, Skip 
Etchells, .135; Feliz, W. P. O’Gorman, .126; Paralysis, J. M. 
O’Dell, .114. On April 8th the persevering Shorty Triming- 
ham climaxed two seasons’ effort by winning that Sunday series 
with .51 points. Mephisto, H. L. Reichart, Jr., took second with 
49, and Sno Fun, Skip Etchells, was third with .48. At Man- 
hassett A. E. and R. E. Monetti took top honors on March 
18th, 25th and April 8th. George Hinman, Lingard Loud and 
Glenn MacNary were top performers on all three dates. 


>» The Handicap Class reélected last year’s officers at the an- 
nual spring meeting, at which time dates were set for the coming 
season. The afterguard, which comes in for another term, is 
George P. Granbery, president; Stuart E. Kay, secretary; 
Arthur H. Gauss, treasurer; Alexander P. Gest, Jr., and Walter 
§. Finlay, Jr., members of the executive committee. 


> The International Class opens the local season (as usual) by 
holding its annual “‘tune up” regatta May 6th. The Sparkman 


- Trophy series will be sailed May 13th, 19th and 20th. 


> From the Victory Class comes word that its fleet plans to 
race in all the Y.R.A. Sunday events. To qualify for the class 
prizes, it will be necessary to sail in 50 per cent of the first and 
second series races. Special prizes will be awarded for the two 
Saturday series and, to qualify, a boat must enter at least 50 per 
cent of both series. 

> The spring meeting of the Atlantic Class saw the deciding 
vote on the three propositions which the fleet has been mulling 
over for weeks past. First, it was agreed that the fleet shall re- 
main a strict one-design class; second, it was ordered that all 
masts be moved back to their original position; and third, that 
the question of whether or not spinnakers are to be used this 
summer will be conclusively settled by a poll of the membership. 
The class also decided on May 19th-20th as the dates of the pre- 
season competition for the Mills Husted Trophy; August 14th 
through 16th as the dates of the national championships (to be 
held at Pequot) ; and that the Great Captains Island race will be 
some time early in August. The challenge of a six-boat team race 
received from the S Class was accepted. The date will be an- 
nounced. 


> In view of the wartime travel restrictions, the 110” Class 
decided to omit a national championship this season. Alfred 
Lockhart Marine, Ltd., has been licensed as sole British builders. 
Also up for discussion is the consideration of modernizing the 
boats by permitting a double jumper strut in addition to the 
permanent backstay now permitted, plus adding a jib tack 
downhaul and redesigned chain plates. All of the above is being 
designed by C. Raymond Hunt in conjunction with G. F. Ash- 
worth, of Merriman Bros. Before final adoption, the new fitting 
will be tried out on the Sound this summer. 


> Scuttlebutt: Long Island skippers were cheered by the recent 
decision of the Coast Guard that operating licenses will not be 
required this year (except -in restricted waters). ... The 
Corinthians, who have been “hove to” for the duration, are 
again under way. Recently elected officers are: Critchell 
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L-16, L.O.A. 26’, L.W.L. 16’ 4’! 


The limited number of these sloops, constructed of molded ply- 
wood, which we were permitted to build this season, are now 
being delivered to their fortunate owners. We hope to be able 
to produce an additional quantity this Fall. 





L-24 INVADER class to be produced in quantity as soon as 
restrictions are lifted. Construction and fittings all of the best 
and most modern obtainable, including Ratsey sails. 


ALSO—New Power Boat Models of Molded Plywood in addi- 
tion to our usual offering of Custom Built Yachts, both wood and 
steel. 
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LAMINATED PRECISION FRAMES 


Eliminate Stress 


in The .Hull! 


Performances over three years afloat in the U. S. Navy’s tough- 
est service show that laminated frames formed to precision 
specifications retain dimensional stability in all weather in any 


climate and eliminate frame stresses in the hull. 


Laminated 


frames are measurably stiffer and considerably stronger than 
bent solid frames or double sawn frames—permitting reduction 
in weight without sacrifice of strength. 


SOONER THAN YOU THINK 
Boatbuilders will be putting Gamble laminated 
Battle-Proved Stems, Keels and Frames into better, 


finer and safer 


Laminated White 
Oak Frame replac 
ed in jig after cur- 
ing is a precision 
fit The _ process 
causes no deflec- 
tion No _ spring- 
back in the frame 
after curing. Lami- 
etc Ba-1e Moll b'd-1o aa Veel-s-) 
hold their shape 
permanently 


tects 


boats for your peacetime pleasure. 
Boatbuilders and Marine Archi- 

are 
interesting 


to write for 
ro. ar 


invited 
construction 


GAMBLE BROTHERS, INC. 


Laminated Products Division 


LOUISVILLE 9, KY. 








Rimington, master; Robert Heard Hale, secretary; and Edward 
8. Bentley, paymaster. . . . The Cruising Club’s spring dinner 
was held at the New York Y.C. early in April. . . . 1945 offi- 
cers of the Larchmont Y.C. are: Leroy Frantz, commodore; 
Philip S. Patton, vice commodore; Thomas F. Russell, rear 
commodore; Glover Johnson, secretary and Vincent Cullen, 
treasurer... . “Flags” of the Yachting Department of the 
New York A.C. are: Frank E. Forsbrey, commodore; Arthur A. 
Berard, vice commodore; Walter Miller, rear commodore; 
Frank H. Dimmick, treasurer; and Edward J. McNamara, sec- 
retary. . . . Eugene M. Wheeler was the principal speaker be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience at the annual dinner of 
the North River Power Squadron. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Pacific Northwest yachtsmen will open the 1945 yachting 
season Officially on May 6th, when the Seattle Y.C. will stage its 
annual opening day regatta on Lake Washington. And, due to 
federal restrictions, it appears likely that the ’45 edition of 
yachting will “eliminate the power, and accentuate the sail,” 
with apologies to a popular song. 


> Gas or no gas, boat-minded folks insist on buying all types of 
pleasure craft. For example, Dr. Warren 8. Moore, Bellingham, 
has bought from Jim Foster, Queen City Y.C., the 30’ Hacker- 
built cruiser Jaredo, through Tom Farrell, Washington Boat 
Works. Jaredo, now Hope II, logs a good 18 knots with twin 
Gray Six-88s. In another Farrell sale, the Russian government 
bought two Gar Wood 20’ 6” Royals with Chrysler Crowns as 
tenders for ice breakers, and another sale was of the 31’ Chris- 
Cyaft cruiser Honey III by J. Brownrigg, Bellingham, to Lorne 
C. Howden, Seattle. Topping things off, Farrell sold Fred 
Dobb’s 49’ Trimmerships cruiser Copro with twin Gray V- 
driven Chrysler Crowns, to B. Gray Warner, Seattle. 


> More evidence of yachting interest comes from O. H. Free- 
man, of Fremont Boat Co. Curtis Middlebrook, Seattle, has 
bought the 26’ owner-built yawl Nirvana III with 15 hp. Miller 
gas engine, from Lt. Harold Mosher. Dr. A. J. Hoffs, Seattle, 
has bought a 26’ sport fishing craft with 5 hp. Wisconsin air- 
cooled engine, from H. Gladfelter; and the Prothero Boat Co., 
Seattle, has acquired from L. B. Stromberg, Seattle, the 50’ 
auxiliary yawl Winsome with 12-15 hp. Sterling engine. Another 
Freeman sale included the purchase by Lowell Wakefield, Seat- 
tle, from Robert Best, Everett, of a 26’ Chris-Craft sedan cruiser. 

Fish boat building goes on, apace, in Seattle yards. Grandy 
Boat Co., on April 6th, delivered five new 34’ ‘‘vest pocket” 
seine boats for Alaskan service to the Far North Packing Co.; 
several have 100 hp. Lathrop engines. Their names are Adak, 
Attu, Kiska, Antwin and Dew Drop. Undergoing completion early 
in April were Western, Ed Olsson’s new 46’ troller with Chrysler 
Royal Eight; New Sunrise, Gordon Nelson’s. 55’ dragger-seiner 
with Chrysler Royal Eight with 5:1 reduction gear; and North 
Coast, Egill Ericksen’s new 68’ dragger-seiner with 155 hp. 
Atlas Imperial diesel. Under construction, also, were Willard 
Rockom’s new 54’ troller-tuna fisherman, and a sister ship, 54’ 
long, for Jonas Hoddevik, Ketchikan; both with Lorimer die- 
sels; and two 34’ seiners for the Ellamar Packing Co., for Alaska 
use, one with Chrysler Royal power, one with a 100 hp. Lathrop 
gas engine. 


> Cat’s-paws: Henry Y. Bailey, partner of Grandy Boat Co., 
is building in his basement (and with prewar lumber) a 12’ 
combination sail and outboard boat. . . . Jim Martin’s new 
seiner Ocean Queen, with 135 hp. Murphy diesel, recently left 
Seattle after completion by the Barbee Marine Yards, for the 
Icy Strait district of S. E. Alaska. . . . Charles Frisbie’s new 
command, Chinook, flagship of the Corinthian Y.C., of Seattle, 
has arrived in her new home port. . . . The Seattle Y.C.’s Port 
Madison station is progressing well, with docks and floats in, 
and work on renovating the building going along satisfactorily, 
according to Allen B. Engle. 
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They'll be the slickest craft afloat. The 
bow pictured here is typical of the star- 
tling new beauty to be found throughout 
the Gar Wood Postwar Fleet. Note the 
sleek barrel-type design . . . the new 
ROLLED monkey rail . . . the distinctive 
Gar Wood anchor trade-mark. See how 
the top of the anchor bleeds into the 
forward lifting eye. Everything's NEWI 


Remember too, you'll get all the speed, 
stamina and smooth performance that you 
expect from a ‘Gar Wood”. A complete 
new fleet of Runabouts and Utility models 
including our famous ‘‘Overniter’’ will be 


ready ... after Victory. 
DEALERS: A few ferritories still open. 
Write for postwar franchise information. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
BOAT DIVISION 


MARYSVILLE 270, MICHIGAN 








LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


> March weather was so fine in this area that great headway 
was made in fitting out, and the enthusiasm of many yachtsmen 
ran over with their thoughts of soon being in the water. Dr. 
Harold S. Bayless, of the Chicago Corinthian Y.C. and captain 
.of its 22-Square-Metre fleet, in a splurge of enthusiasm has 
written to tell of the unparalleled virtues of his fleet. Last month 
a warning appeared here to all racing classes to watch out for 
these trim yachts. The warning is solemnly repeated. Doc 
Bayless is every bit as enthusiastic about this class as is Roger 
Williams of the M &M Y:°C. with his top winning record of last 
year in his 22-Square-Metre. . . . Fifteen closed races, of 
which five are joint races with the Q Class, have been scheduled 
by Chicago Corinthian 22-Square-Metres and a lake champion- 
ship meet is in prospect. The Snipe fleet in this club has plans 
for four lady skippers races, four turnabout races and four night 
races. The Arrow fleet at Corinthian is to sail twelve point- 
scoring races. With 52 yachts on its register, this club is con- 
tinuing to grow. . . . Milt Stern will have a new Marimil this 
season and Paul Edwards another Arrow Class boat. 


p> The Chicago Y.C. will see the start of a new class, the Luders 
molded-hull class, with four now under construction going to 
Sam Clarke, Ernie Broeckle, Major Robert Collins and Clare 
Udell, of this club. Races have been scheduled and a special 
trophy will be sailed for during the Lipton Series week-end in 
August. These boats are 26’ l.o.a. and 16’ 3” Lw.l.... Sam 
Clarke has sold his Tumlaren Svek in which he was an almost 
constant winner. Ned Sheridan, Past Commodore of Chicago, 
has sold his Alden yawl Teaser to Dr. A. W. Meloy, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who is reported to be a It. commander recently 
discharged and who spent many months in the South Pacific 
dreaming of cruising in his own boat. Sheridan, who is vice 
cemmodore of the-Great Lakes Cruising Club, is expecting to 


buy a 40’ Chris-Craft twin screw 160 hp. cruiser from a man in 
Cleveland. Chicago Y.C. closed races will be sailed under the 
Vanderbilt rules again this year. 


> The South Shore Y.C. reports that Art Hoernke will have 
one of Alden’s new Malabar Jrs. . . . Otto E. Palm, of the 
Michigan City Y.C., has lengthened the mast on his 28’ Jennie, 
added a deeper, heavier keel and changed from gaff to marconi 
rig. . The members of this club will race for a new trophy 
to be known as the S.R.S. Fleet Trophy donated by Schaeffer, 
Ruger and canine. ¥ 


> The first big open race of the season will be the Annual 
Columbia Y.C. Michigan City Race on June 16th. Prior to 
that, the Sturgeon Bay Y.C. has a race to Menominee and 
back on June 2nd and 8rd. The Michigan City Y.C. Shakedown 
Race is planned for June 8rd. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> New in organization and perhaps new in concept is the 
Northern California Boat Builders Association which was 
formally organized at the St. Francis Y.C. in San Francisco on 
January 25th, 1945. This Association comprises most of the out- 
standing boatbuilding firms about San Francisco Bay. While 
now assembled to promote their commercial interests in defense 
work and to combat adverse propaganda, this association plans 
to turn its interests to yachtsmen and the good of the sailing 
fraternity as soon as possible. The amalgamated interest of 
such a large group is a signal development in the sport. Presi- 
dent of the group is Lewis Ets-Hokin, Robert Rich is vice presi- 
dent, Lee Sefton, secretary, and Walter A. Anderson, treasurer. 
Lester Stone, Roy R. Stephens, Richard Lewis, Walter Kneass, 
Jack Hunt, F. L. Fulton, Walter Ander and Lewis Ets-Hokin 
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To Meet Marine and Boating 
a . 
Industry Power Needs | Le: SPRUCE UP, ADELAIDE, & 
ONAN ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS pro- ‘ THIS IS DRESS PARADE ‘ * 
vide reliable, economical power for many 
applications in the Boating and Marine ‘ ex 
Industry. Available in 65 models. Powered 1 4 
z by Onan-built gasoline engines, these elec- vy , ” 
Medel “chown is from +8 tric plants are of compact, single-unit design. ; 
series; 500 to 1500 watts; - 
ae Water-cooled marine models now available. er 
powered by Onan-built, one . SX : ( 
cylinder, air or water-cooled Built for heavy duty, stationary or mobile Ss J 
engine. service. : 2 | 
= © ¢e086 | 
Models range from 350 to ANS 


35,000 watts. A.C. types from 
115 to 660 volts; 50, 60, 180 
cycles, single or three-phase; 
400, 500 and 800 cycle, single 
phase; also special frequencies. 
D.C. types range from 6 to 4000 
volts. Dual voltage types avail- . 
able. Write for engineering as- 
sistance or detailed literature. 
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GOSH, BOSS— 
HOW CAN WE GET A 
CUP FOR LOOKS... 








Supply power for lights . . . battery 
charging . . . bilge pumps . . . elec- 
trical repair tools . . . boating acces- 
sories . . . radio apparatus . . . many 
other applications. 
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2210 Royalston Avenue + Minneapolis, Minn. 


D. W. ONAN & SONS [_ 
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TILL DULUX 
COMES BACK -AGAIN?. 
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Look forward to the day when your boat 
will have the extra beauty and protection that 
go hand in glove with DULUX. Just as soon 
as major ingredients of this superior Marine 
Finish are released from war work, DULUX 
will be back in the parade. In the meantime, 
buy an extra War Bond. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Finishes Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


finest marine hard- 


ATTWOOD BRASS WORKS 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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SERVICE! 


NOW —To the 
Armed Forces. Con- 
version, Processing, 
Repair, for the 
Army and Navy. 


SERVICE! | 


AFTER VICTORY 
— To You — When 
it will again be pos- 
sible for us to take 
care of your re- 


quirements of all 
kinds. 














UNITED BOAT SERVICE CORPORATION 


Formerly Anderson's Dock ee 
CITY ISLAND 


FOOT OF CARROLL STREET 


* Back the Attack — Buy Bonds 
NEW YORK 





are the directors. With this large group looking forward to the 
day when new pleasure boats will be built and with many small 
yards in the bay area finishing their war contracts, Madden & 
Lewis shipyards in Sausalito announce an award for a new 
group of 45’ patrol boats. These will be started immediately and 
before the contract for 40’ and 60’ whaleboats, upon which they 
are now working, is completed. 


> The first trend in postwar building seems to be toward fish 
boats rather than pleasure craft and Thomas Short, of the St. 
Francis Y.C., announces the delivery of six 25 hp. Universal 
gas engines to Technical Fisheries for use in shark boats off 
. lower California. Five similar engines have been delivered to 
_ California Pack Corp. for the same purpose. The tuna boat 
" Titanic is now under construction at the Martinolich ship yard 
in San Francisco and will have as part of her power a D-4 600 
Caterpillar marine diesel. William Cryer & Sons’ Oakland boat- 
yard recently launched a 38’ shark boat Flori Ann. She will sail 
from Bodega Bay for salmon and albacore. 


> New. additions to bay facilities for building both pleasure 
and fish ‘boats are the development of new works just off the 
East Shore highway at the Berkeley wharf of the East Shore 
Boatworks. This plant is under the joint direction of M. V. 
Friedell and Patrick Clark. It is at present at work on a 35’ 
cabin cruiser, the City of Berkeley, which is to be powered with a 
100 hp. Hall-Scott gas engine. ... The Oswald Machine 
Works have enlarged facilities for mechanical construction and 
maintenance with the addition of overhead tracks and a hoist 
together with repowering of their equipment to meet the post- 
war rush. . . . The J. R. Hunt boatworks at Point Richmond, 
California, has announced a 23’ plywood cruiser powered with a 
50 hp. Kermath Sea Bird. This boat is expected to have a speed 
of 15 m.p.h. with such an installation, and extreme speed of 
25 m.p.h. with additional power. The boat is especially adapted 
to fishing in San Pablo Bay and the Delta region. 


GULF COAST HAPPENINGS 
By Val J. Flanagan 


> Richard G. Jones, formerly active in racing circles on Lake 
Michigan, has been elected commodore of Southern Y.C., suc- 
ceeding Leslie P. Beard, who has been at the helm since 1941. 
Jones has served as a flag officer of the club for the past three 


years. 

Lester F. Alexander and Leonard K. Nicholson were elected 
vice commodore and rear commodore, respectively. Nicholson is 
serving a repeat tenure, having been rear commodore in the 
early 1900’s. 

J. Ben Ravannack, secretary-treasurer; Clarence G. Fergu- 
son, measurer, and Dr. John B. Gooch, fleet surgeon, were all 
reélected. Governing committee members chosen include Lange 
W. Allen, Leslie P. Beard, F. Evans Farwell, James Gibbons, 
Stanley Lemarie, Charles McLellan, Thomas F. Regan, and J. 
Gilbert Scheib. The only new board member is retiring commo- 
dore Beard, who succeeds Charles J. Tessier. 

Plans for the postwar building of a new clubhouse, smaller 
and more compact than the present structure, were outlined to 
the members for the first time at the annual meeting March 
29th. 


> The clubhouse of the St. Andrews Bay Y.C., in Bunkers 
Cove, Panama City, Fla., has been returned to the membership 
by the U. S. Coast Guard after using it three years. The club 
will play host to the 26th annual Lipton Cup interclub Fish 
Class championship races September Ist, 2nd and 3rd. Ac- 
cording to Major Frank B. Wood, president of the Gulf Y.A., 
the St.A.B.Y.C. building has been completely revamped and 
refurbished for the summer season. 

Officers are practically the same as last year. George Logue 
is commodore; Horace Everett, Jr., vice commodore; T. J. 
Sherman, rear commodore; Jesse Cogburn, secretary-treasurer; 
Billy Pope, chairman of sailing division; Albert Lewis, fleet 
captain. 
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LAKE MICHIGAN AND THE PACIFIC 








RANGER—77’ x 17’ x 5’ 6” AUX. C/B SCHOONER 


Built by Burger in 1914, for R. B. Brown, designed by the late Charles 
D. Mower. 


The "RANGER'S” home port was Milwaukee, Wisconsin, until 1940, 
when she was taken down the Mississippi, through the Panama, and 
up the Coast to her new home at Orcas Island, Bellingham, Washington. 


After Pearl Harbor'the Coast Guard enlisted the "RANGER" for 
patrol duty on the high seas where she rendered good service. 


Contact Burger for prices and plans on pl e or cc cial boats 
of all types in wood or steel construction. . . . Your inquiry will receive 
prompt and careful attention. 





Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 








BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 

















STANDS UP FINE! 


agg pio 9 WTB pyp ” 


Maybe you have a “proud beauty” that deserves 
Valspar care too. Valspar has always been 


Yocht, Marine, Fire, famous for the toughness of its marine paints 


personal property and varnishes. Its bottom paints contain “Val- 
insurance. tox”—a secret ingredient which resists barnacles 
Non-seseesntte; and weed growth. Today Valspar is meeting 
profit-participating. ‘Acati doi h deol tol 
Sold throug brokers Navy specifications, doing thousands of essentia 
or agents. paint jobs. And when you ask for the best, you 


will find that Valspar costs no more—yet it lasts 
far longer and gives your boat better protection. 





Mittal INSURANCE Gnnpang 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





Albany - Baltimore + Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Dallas A full line of specially formulated marine finishes for Bottoms, 


. . . i. Vv 
Detroit * Newark - New Haven « Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Rochester Vepeldes, Ducks ond ae ray rarer ee bie st 








%* VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 EAST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK x 
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» The Fairhope Y.C. also plans construction of a new club- 
house after the war. Jack W. Bonnell writes that a drive started 
last fall to raise $20,000 for the purpose has almost reached its 
goal. Each member has been asked to pledge $100, payable over 
a period of four years. 

The harbor has been dredged and new slips installed to pro- 
vide adequate anchorage for about 50 small boats. ‘‘Members 
are accumulating small boats from ‘Lord knows where’ and it 
looks as if these slips will soon be full,’’ writes Bonnell. 

Otto Wadewitz is commodore of the Fairhope Y.C. His col- 
leagues include Jim Gaston, vice commodore; Ralph Young, 
rear commodore; Carl Bloxham, treasurer; Jack Bonnell, re- 
cording secretary; Robert Faulkinbury, financial secretary; 
Dr. C. G. Goodard, fleet surgeon; Pat Zimmerman, fleet cap- 
tain; A. O. Berglin, C. C. Baldwin, and H. England, directors. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Richard Schaudecker is commodore of the Erie Y.C. this 
year, with Clarence Krug, vice commodore; Robert Parker, 
rear commodore; Durker Braggins, fleet captain and Geo. O. 
Loesel, secretary and treasurer. Directors for 1945 are: Robert 
Van Cleve, Morrill Bauman, Norman A. Parker, Robert T. 
Sternberg, Andrew Shafer and Eben J. Gunnison. 

Andy (Race Committee) Shafer has next summer’s racing 
schedule well under way and has assured the sailors that they 
will have a busy season. 


> Several boats have changed hands during the winter season. 
Paul Berner has sold his auxiliary schooner Jamie to Justin 
Weil and Durker Braggins is now the owner of Bessie B, for- 
merly owned by Charles (Pappy) Bens. 

Bob Parker expects to add a new Lightning to the Erie fleet, 
which will bring the club total in that class to 14 boats, all active 
in club racing. 





p> The spring conference of district number seven of the U.S. 
Power Squadrons was held in Cincinnati, on March 31st with 
representatives present from Cleveland, Vermilion, Sandusky, 
Fostoria, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh squad- 
rons. R. A. McDowell, of Cincinnati, took over as rear com- 
mander of the district, succeeding Dr. Wm. F. Burger, of San- 
dusky. The meeting was attended by Chief Commander Ber- 
trand H. Perry and was followed by a banquet. 


> The Westlake Y.C., Greater Cleveland’s youngest boating 
organization, has’ elected Leonard Schreiber commodore for 
1945. He will be assisted by Alvah Yates, vice commodore; 
Charles Hansen, rear commodore; Nick Poly, fleet captain and 
Glenn Eckert, secretary and treasurer. M. E. Beattie, J. A. 
Bensley, W. F. Collins, R. J. Coughlin, W. B. Foos, Al Habert, 
Joseph Habert, Charles Hampton, Henry Jenkins, G. E. 
Krueger, Nick Poly, John Schurman, Henry Sieb, Clarence 
Todd and E. H. Wenzel are trustees. 


> The Portage Lakes Y.C., of Akron, has elected Robert J. 
Rutherford to head the club this summer. Ben J. Ansley is vice 
commodore, with George McChord, rear commodore and 
Charles Bond, secretary and treasurer. 


» The Cleveland Y.C. took in 17 new members at the last 
meeting of the board of directors, as follows: Robert Syme, A 
Sprock, R. W. Mass, E. R. Kramer, F. J. Foley, Jr., C: H 
Delfuss, G. A. Menz, W. R. McDonough, R. J. McDonough, 
D. W. Davis, K. A. Browne, E. A. Heist, J. R. Vanek, A. H. 
Bell, P. J. Mancross, N. T. Sawdey, C. D. Kyle. 


> The Snipe fleet of the Mentor Harbor Y.C. plans to sponsor a 
junior championship series this summer for the children of 
members. The age limit of contestants will be 15 years and races 
will be sailed on alternate Sundays during July and August. 
According to tentative rules, a parent may crew for a junior but 
must not touch the tiller during a race. James L. Myers, past 
commodore, is chairman of the committee which will handle 


all details. 
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DECK PAINT 
FEATURING FLEXIBILITY 
AND DURABILITY AS 


THE BEST INSURANCE 
AGAINST CRACKED CANVAS 


Write for free color book describing complete line to 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
55 PAWTUCKET AVENUE . RUMFORD 16, RHODE ISLAND 






















... BEAUTIFUL OUTBOARDS 
..» POWERFUL INBOARDS 


A STAR has been added to Century’s Army-Navy 
“E” Flag — for continued high achievement in 
war production. 

CENTURY BOAT CO., Box 305, Manistee, Michigan. 





RIGGING 


%* Both Army and Navy use HAZARD 
“Korddless” cable and strand, not only for stand- 
ing rigging but for steering lines, life lines, moor- 
ing pennants, anchor cable. Remember HAZARD 
for the time when our waters are peaceful again. 
Still available for boats for the war program. 








HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 

‘AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC == 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 

Marine Department: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 






















LATIONS 


AIRPORTS © BELLS @ NAVIGATION LIGHTS © STEERERS 

PULLEYS © MECHANICAL TELEGRAPHS AND ACCESSORIES 

MARINE WINDOWS @ THROTTLE AND REVERSE CONTROLS 
VOICE TUBE FITTINGS 


FOR POSTWAR — Complete line of cabin, deck and 
underwater fittings for power and sail. 


DURKEE*«*MARINE 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
e, Stoten island 4,N. Y. + 304 West 7th St., San Pedro, Cal. 





VICTORY COMES FIRST 


“supports this demand 


~ with all its facilities 


to supply 
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Marine Deck Auxiliaries 
for our 
Navy and Merchant Marine 
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AMERICAN ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
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PHILADELPHIA 25, PENNSYLVANIA 











_ IT IS: the venti- 


lator that made marine 
ventilatin g histo 


reidert 


we 


_ AirXHausters 


Positive ventilation no matter 


which way the wind blows: 





GREATEST SCIENTIFIC IM- 
PROVEMENT IN OVER FIFTY 
YEARS ... Designed on aero- 
dynamic principles, the Breidert 
uses wind currents from amy 
direction to achieve positive 
ventilation under all conditions 
with no power consumption! 
Back-drafts are eliminated 
where no interior negative pressure exists. The Breidert 
remains stationary, has no moving parts... yet at 25 
knots, it approximates the suction power of an electric 
exhaust fan of equal throat size! 


FIRST TO OFFER CERTIFIED RATINGS . . . Thoroughly tested by 
Smith, Emery & Co. (Pacific Coast Branch, Pittsburgh Test- 





























ing Laboratories), the Breidert’s 
N 3 high efficiency has been proved 
Fn with wind blowing at all angles 

: . | ny (see left), and ‘ratings certified. 

sie The Breidert is the first to offer 

, certified ratings based on direc- 

Old Breidert tional wind tests. Compare these 
Method Method ratings with other ventilators. 








FOR MANY TYPES OF APPLICATIONS... Breiderts are used 
on boats of all kinds...on decks, portholes, galley stacks, 
engine room hatchways, etc. They successfully solve many 
difficult ventilating problems where other ventilators “down- 
draft” or otherwise fail. 


WRITE FOR FREE ENGINEERING DATA BOOK... contains 
complete information about Breidert Marine Air-X-Hausters, 
including certified capacity ratings, etc. Address Dept. F. 


| G. Tomalin and George Dankers. . . 





NOTE: Breidert Air-X-Hausters are also made for use 
on residence chimney tops, vent flues and for attic ven- 
tilating. Thousands are in use in all parts of the coun- 
try. Ask for full information. 
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Manufactured by 


G.C. BREIDERT CO. 
634 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U.S 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> In Washington, a full schedule of races ’is in prospect regard- 
less of conditions abroad. The Potomac River S.A. spring series 
begins this month and will run through June 17th, with two 
races each Sunday. Its summer series is planned for July 8th 
through August 19th. The fall racing probably will begin the 
third week-end in September, to permit any Comets and Light- 
nings to compete in respective national championships. 


> Gibson Island’s two events for 1945 are the Rhode River 
rendezvous and race back on June 9th and 10th, and a race over 
the Love Point-Swan Point course on July 22nd. Before the war 
this was the date for the squadron’s Poplar Island Race. 


> John R. Sherwood, of Baltimore, and Melville Grosvenor, of 
Washington, have been reélected commodore and vice commo- 
dore, respectively, of Gibson Island Y.S. William Moore, III, 
was named rear commodore to succeed the late James H. 
Dunbar. James Carter succeeds Moore as fleet captain. Hal 
Loweree, president of the Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A., is chairman 
of the squadron’s race committee, Fritz Abbott is secretary, 
and|Nat Kenney, commodore of the junior fleet. 

The junior fleet, incidentally, had close to 100 youngsters 
participating in races last year. 


> Mac Lamborne has been appointed chairman of P.R.S.A. 
race committee and will have as co-chairmen Lt. Comdr. Paul 
. Anumber of new boats, 
including Comets and’ Lightnings, is in prospect for Washington 
this season. There may even be a Star fleet, providing a fifth 
boat can be found somewhere. P.R.S.A. rules require that a 
minimum of five boats of any one class be registered with the 
organization before the R.C. will schedule them as a class. 


> The Potapskut §.A., near Baltimore, is going ahead with 
plans for at least two events this year — the Stevenson Me- 
morial Trophy Race on June 16th and 17th, and its regular 
regatta June 23rd and 24th. . . . Charles Balfour has sold his 
Migrant and bought the 34’ cutter Trade Winds. . . . Potap- 
skut Commodore Buck Stevenson has sold Hoyden and is left 
with only a dinghy. 


> Tommy Langan’s boat yard at Annapolis has been expanded 
with new office and dock facilities. Midshipmen are looking for- 
ward to a big racing season under their new commodore, Comdr. 
Maurice “Doc”? DeWolf, who is back at the Academy from 
many months at sea. 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> Although the peak of the ’45 yachting season is still three 
months ahead, present indications point to the greatest amount 
of Down East sailing activity since 1940. At this comparatively 
early date, the Mt. Desert Yacht Yard reports orders to put up- 
wards of 30 boats in commission while Henry R. Hinckley & Co. 
have received instructions to commission a dozen and report 
additional orders coming in almost daily. 


> The craft scheduled for commission at Mt. Desert are the A 
boats Aeolus, Argo, Bobwhite, Bonaventure, Colleen, Daffydil, 
Hustla, Kayleen, Kittiwake, and Whistler; the 8 boats Allise, 
Squidoo II, Little Audrey and Flying Cloud; the Internationals 
Firefly and Silverspray; the M.D.I.s Kurtz, Makati II, Daisy 
and Snow Goose; the B boats Navajo and Silverwing; the Bull’s 
Eyes Okay and Playboy and the auxiliaries Brant, Jolly Tar, 
Nimbus, May Mischief, Rapscallion and Salmagal. 


> Hinckley’s commissioning orders are for the Internationals 
Little Scamp II, Tsana, Donabu and Rebel; the Islanders Kiki 
and Three Brothers; the B boats Poseidon and Mahlau; E. S. 
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THE 
CASEY 
AM} 50 ve 


YOUR NEXT CASEY AUXILIARY 


Will be of the same characteristic ex- 
cellence of design and build as sym- © 
bolized by all previous Casey-built 
yachts. 
We will continue to build the 
ever-popular 36’, 39’ and 45’ 
auxiliaries 


and 


THE CASEY "50" 


L.0O.A.— 49 11“ Beam 12’ 6“ 
L.W.L. 37‘ 0” Draft 7‘ 4” 


Place your name now on our 
preferred delivery list. 


Members of Atlantic Coast Boat Builders 
and Repairers Association, Inc. 

















CASEY BOAT BUILDING COMPANY, Inc. 


[ AA 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts 




















Unseen and unsung, but never-the-less most important on Elco PT's. 
popularly known as mosquito boats, are the especially designed 


Van BLERCK 
ALL COPPER, Water Jacketed, EXHAUST PIPES 


Alse Menstecterers of 
All Copper, Water Jacketed, Exhaust Manifolds 
co For the 
EQUIPMENT : fl wy 3 Pighahe ay 2A aeeRE  Py. OCc 
~ 5 “elds sina as Oe mane & alten 


NAVIGATIONAL 


for all types of vessels 3 
KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 


397 WOODCLEFT AVENUE, FREEPORT, L. Il. NEW YORK i 














Sullon MARINE BLOWERS 


HESE efficient Marine Exhaust Blowers are used for remov- 

i ing dangerous gasoline fumes from the bilge and engine 
room and decrease the hazard of fire and explosions. 

They are also effectively used to exhaust excessive heat and cook- 

ing odors from the galley and to eliminate foul air from bilge. 

The enclosed spark-proof motor, which drives the curved blade 

impeller, is mounted on a correctly designed cast housing. This 

- ee Lap is coated with a ong gm Spry — — ere 
a e blower is so constructed that the exhaust flange can 

Sturdy, smart, comfortable, safe—and fast mounted under the deck or any other desired position on the boat. 


for their type. Always. the best values — sail 
or power. Order now for post war delivery. 


ROBINSON MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ote Tt" ere H ARBOR, (“MM !1CH 1G KN 
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Solid 
Cast 
Jor GREATER EYE COMFORT Brome 
CHOOSE OCULENS .. . the nat- MODEL B-4—4 INCH MODEL B-3—3 INCH 
ural aid to better performance in all Capacity 200 cubic feet per minute. Capacity 100 cubic feet per minute. 
»sports! Restful OCULENS Sun- Model Volts Amp. Price, each Model Volts = a ‘ 
: {glasses filter out harmful, strain-pro- .. a2 2 35 a0 Hi 312 2 1.70 15.50 
& ducing direct and reflected sun rays. B- 432 32 LS 26.00 B. 332 32 70 16.50 
GM Prevent that hard... drawn... tired B-4110 110 AS 27.50 B-3110 110 25 18.50 
ae look—Buy a pair of OCULENS for BLOWER AND IGNITION SWITCH - COMBINATION 


sports, beach and street wear at your SOLID CAST BRONZE - WATERTIGHT - SPARKPROOF 





This switch automatically prevents starting the engine before the 
favorite store today. exhaust blower is turned on: It is so constructed “a * switch 
: é iminate . = *lever can be operated only in, the proper sequence, Off—Blower—~ 
ao 8 ‘ é : ithout NG" Geer Vito Sun- Blower and Ignition—Ignition only. ° 
ry r 1 BbAS5OS 
Y, met U; S. Army specications for absorp 
7 ton of infra-red and ultra-violet rays. Designed for flush mounting on 
: hanuylectlcing instrument panel ‘or bulkhead. 
, ee Trademark Comptone sotusmumavarcres commen Model BIS — Polished Bronze 


112-14 W., WILSON AVE,, NORFOLK 10, VA.., each $6.00 
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ALL SET...TO GO PLACES!— 


In close quarters, they’re a cinch to 
drive. That’s the first thing that puts 
Phillips Recessed Head Screws. across 
with yachtsmen. You simply stick them 
on the Phillips Driver. There they stay, 
even when your boat’s unsteady — while 
you set, start, screw them up tight, with 
only one hand. 











LOOK MORE SHIPSHAPE, TOO! 





Here’s another thing that recom- 
mends Phillips Screws to men who want 
things right — whether in industry or on 
\ anything afloat ...no burrs! Sawlike 
burrs that rip hands and clothing are out 
because Phillips Recesses don’t ream 
out even with repeated driving. 














GOUGES GET THE GONG! 


No gouges to mar finished surfaces 
because Phillips Drivers just can’t skid 
out of the Phillips Recess. Sloppy, slant- 
driven screws are out, too, because the 
scientific Phillips recess automatically 
centers driver to assure perfect align- 
ment. Nothing like them for ease and 
speed of screw-driving—for shiphape 
appearance! 








p= GO PHILLIPS—YOUR WORK’LL GO EASIER! aumnd 


Get Phillips Screws and Drivers at leading 
marine or industrial supply or hardware stores. 


PHILLIPS recora SCREWS 


Wood Screws * Machine Screws » Self-tapping Screws * Stove Bolts 














Made in all sizes, types and head styles 


American Screw Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Atlantic Screw Works, Hartford, Conn. 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Central Screw Co., Chicago, Il. 
Continental Screw Co., 

New Bedford, Mass. 
Chandler Products Corp., Cleveland, 0. 
Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. 


Milford Rivet and Machine Co., 
Milford, Conn. 

National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

New England Screw Co., Keene, N. H. 

Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Pheoll Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Reading Screw Co., Norristown, Pa. 

Russell Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 

Scovill Manufacturing Co., 
Waterville, Conn. 

Shakeproof Inc., Chicago, III. 

The Southington Hardware Mfg. Co., 
Southington, Conn. 

The Stee! Company of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, Canada. 

Wolverine Bolt Co., Detroit, Mich. 


General Screw Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
The H. M. Harper Co., Chicago, Ill. 
International Screw Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufacturers Screw Products, Chicago. 
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Burke’s pair of Herreshoff 28-footers Kim and Mike; Commo- 
dore George Eaton’s schooner Nordlys and E. 8. Putnam’s 
sloop Wyvern. 

Among the boats going into commission at Boothbay Harbor 
are Porter Johnson’s Gee Gee III (ex-Cleopatra’s Barge) and his 
Ten-Metre Dee Dee Jay. Also, the auxiliaries Queen Mab, 
Acadie and Blue Goose. 


> Col. William Tudor Gardner, ex-governor of Maine and an 
ardent yachtsman, is back in the Pine Tree State after having 
received an honorable discharge from the Armed Forces. Col. 
Gardner was decorated five times during his three years of serv- 
ice with the Air Corps overseas. 


> One hundred years of passenger ferry service between Lubec 
and Eastport ended April 2nd when the Passamaquoddy Ferry 
and Navigation Co. discontinued transporting passengers over 
its three-mile run across the mouth of Cobscook Bay. 


> The War Shipping Administration has authorized delivery 
of the USS Gallant to Castine for use as a training ship by the 
Maine Maritime Academy. The Gallant is a 350-ton, 177’ vessel 
with cruising speed of 10 knots. 


> According to the Coast Guard, cruising will be permissible 
along the Maine coast during daylight liours inside a boundary 
marked by Portland Lightship, Seguin, Monhegan, Matinicus, 
Mt. Desert Rock, Petit Manan, Moose Peak and Quoddy Head. 
Coast Guard: permits and identifications are required only 
within the restricted area of Portland, Searsport and Rockland 
harbors. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> Youngstown Y.C. is starting its summer, racing schedule 
June 9th with a cruising race to Port Dalhousie for the Tycoona 
Cup. The concentration of racing this summer will be on long 
distance cruising races rather than local course races. . . . Bud 
Doyle is hard at work on extensive remodeling of the Bangalore 
which was pretty well smashed up in a storm last summer on 
the way back from a regatta on Lake Erie. 


> Buffalo Y.C., which has never been a member of the Lake 
Y.R.A., will probably join the organization this year and ex- 
pects to have six boats at the regatta at Hamilton in August. 


> Newport Y.C. on Irondequoit Bay has elected the following 
officers for 1945: commodore, Milton DeLorm; vice commo- 
dore, Bert LeBarron; secretary, Allen Holstrom; treasurer, Tom 
Sullivan; and fleet captain, Jack End. 


> Sodus Bay Y.C. which last fall acquired some property and 
cottages adjoining the club has turned over one of the larger 
cottages to the junior members of the club for the summer. 
Plans for a complete organization of a Junior Y.C. are under 
way with Kemper Bloomer acting as instructor in small boat 
handling and the principles of sailing. Snipe owners at Sodus 
Bay Y.C. are planning to organize as a fleet this summer and 
hope to engage in some interclub activity with the sailors on 
Irondequoit Bay. There are at present 12 Snipes at Sodus. 


> The Rochester Squadron of the U. S. Power Squadrons 
graduated a class of 39 in March in the Elementary Piloting 
Course. Classes are still in session in Advanced Piloting, Jr. 
Navigation and Navigation. Commander Lowell Shields, Har- 
old Field, Webb Sheehy, A. P. Croucher and Dan Beach were 
delegates from Rochester at the 6th District Conference in 
Buffalo April 7th. 


> Rochester Y.C. house and property committees put the 
winter months to good advantage renovating the clubhouse and 
grounds. Ritter Shumway with his red sailed Dyer Dink had 
the distinction of getting the first sail of the season on March 
25. Rochester is planning a full schedule of racing and sailing 
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UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 
YAWLS 


9 Boats 





r - BOSTON 


WIN ‘A $100.00 War Bonb! 


For the most interesting letter from a Service man 





describing an incident in which one or more of our 
boats* was of service in a battle area (not neces- 
sarily during an attack). 


DYER DHOW 
DYER DINK 
WHERRY 
WHERRY 


* 9-ft. 
*10-ft. 
*12-ft. 
*16-ft. 





Ist Prize © $100 War Bond 
2nd Prize « $50 War Bond 
3rd Prize * $25 War Bond 


$5.00 will be paid for every additional letter pub- 
lished. All letters submitted become the property 
of The Anchorage, Inc., and the decision of the 
judges is final. Author's name will be. withheld if 
requested. Contest closes Aug. 1, 1945. 
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e Army Air Forces 
85-foot Patrol Rescue Boat 
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eS FLAS 
MARINE. PRODUCTS 422 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADERS OF THE MARINE 
INDUSTRY IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 





GLUES CEMENTS PRESERVATIVES GI 





16 GREAT Marine PRODUCTS 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET AND COMPOSITE BOAT 
CHART DESCRIBING THEIR USES 


HB. FRED KUHLS 






AVIATION TYPE WMlagnélic DIRECTOR’ 


” oaths COMPASS 


HELPS SAVE TIRES, GAS and TIME! 


Accurate. Durable. Helps save motoring 
time, money ... irritation, too! Easily installed 
on dash or windshield. No tools required. 
Simple to operate. Modeled from Sherrill’s 
instruments now used by Armed forces. At- 
tractive, stream-lined plastic construction. 
Will give years of precision service. See your 
dealer as soon as possible. Supply is limited. 


Sold at Hardware, Drug, Dept., —_ 
Stores and Service Stations. 


* $900 





Indiana 


SHERRILL RESEARCH CORP., Peru, 
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activities this year. Full series of races have been scheduled in 
the Six-Metres, Stars, Lightnings and Dinghies in addition to 
races in the cruising classes. The cruising class races will be 
highlighted by the Skipper Christy Trophy Series which was 
inaugurated last year and was won by Bill Nevin in Emmy Lou 
IT. Nevin will be unable to defend his title as he is now living in 
Los Angeles. A cruise to Sodus Bay over Memorial Day as well 
as the traditional cruise across the lake to Presqu’Ile on the 4th 
of July is on the slate. The members of the Rochester Star Fleet 
were hosts for the 12th District Annual Smoker at the Rochester 
Y.C. late in April. 


p> The Rochester Y.C. has also been honored by the election 
of members William P. Barrows and Newton B. Castle as 
president and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of the Lake 
Yacht Racing Association. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


>‘Southern California’s racing fans have come to life. Since 
Pearl Harbor three races have been held but nary a meeting of 
the racing clubs. On March 24th 50 of the racing clan met at a 
dinner meeting called by Charles Pansing, Regional Chairman 
of A.P.B.A. Drivers from all of Southern California’s clubs were 
on hand to hear reports from King Brugman, Senior Vice Presi- 
dent of A.P.B.A. and Art Bobrick, Chairman of the A.P.B.A. 
Racing Commission. Dr. Wayne Ingalls, veteran racer (now 
retired from active participation) was appointed western repre- 
sentative of the A.P.B.A. Racing Commission. 


> Officials of Associated Speedboat Clubs announced limited 
resumption of the publication of the Roostertail to keep members 
advised of developments in the sport and of the whereabouts of 
racing men in the service. It was voted to hold regular monthly 
meetings of the racing membership of Region 12 of the A.P.B.A. 
at a separate time from the cruiser division. 


> Bill Swanson, master boatbuilder, for many years identified 
with Fellows and Stewart, Inc., of Terminal Island, has bought 
the Aloha Beach Club property at Lake Elsinore. Bill plans to 
open a boatbuilding plant there and will utilize the large mod- 
ern pier and extensive lake frontage for boating service and 
boating concessions. 


p> The converted Eight-Metre- Marin, formerly owned by 
Adolph Remph, has been sold to Al Adams and Bill Newell. 
A. B. McCollum’s 30’ cabin cruiser Suzette was beached and lost 
in a March storm on the shore north of Point Firmin.. . 
Gloria V, formerly owned by Dick Maurice, of Lido Isle, and 
recently released by the Coast Guard, has been bought by Mark 
Pierce, whose Anne.C won the last running of the Craig Trophy 
Race for cruisers. Mark has had the 25’ bull nosed sportster 
completely rebuilt and repowered with a pair of 100 hp. en- 
gines, rated to drive her at 34 m.p.h., and will ship her to Guay- 
mas for the season’s fishing. . . . Thomas F. Hamilton, of 
Beverly Hills, has bought four craft released by the W:S.A., 
all to be delivered at Los Angeles Harbor in the near future 
for overhaul and rebuilding. They are listed as the yachts 
Freda, Lark III, Sara A, and Tara. . . . Dr. Howard Seager 
announced his purchase of the Kendall Boat Works, near the 
entrance to Lido Isle. This plant was originally installed in 1926 
by the late J. B. Crandall who came from Michigan to pioneer 
the racing boat construction business at Newport Harbor. 
Crandall was succeeded by the late Captain George Taylor, 
who leased the plant successively to the California Marine 
Industries and finally to J. Kendall and Bob Jepson, well- 
known racing driver. On sale of the property, Jepson was in- 
ducted into the Army. The plant and frontage will be modern- 
ized and developed after the war. 


> Racing Shorts: Lacking the traditional Mid-Winter Regatta, 
Southern California sailormen turned out in numbers for New- 
port Harbor Y.C. annual February Regatta. This event, open 
to all classes, proved a worthy substitute for the Mid-Winter 
event. Eighty-two boats competed in ten classes, ranging in 
size from the Six-Metres to the Dyer Dinks. 
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it'll be PENN YAN BOATS Again ff 
--- FIRST CHOICE OF BOATING FANS 


PENN YAN BOATS INE. 


18TH ST., PENN YAN, N.Y. 


Outboards * Inboards * Canoes * Sailers * Dinghies 














MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


WHITE and RED 
Now Available 


A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH 


Smoother —Faster Drying 
Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 
Long Life—Hard Finish—Saves Fuel 








STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 405 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 








SEE YOUR 


DEALER 


. and put in your reservation 
now for your post-war Dunphy 
Outboard, Sailboat, Sport Inboard 

or Rowboat. By so doing you'll be 
assured preference delivery. 





DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 


350 BROAD ST. OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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VARNISHES e ENAMELS 
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BOTTOMS e TOPSIDES ¢ DECKS 
SPARS ¢ BRIGHTWORK e BOOT TOPS 


Manufactured By 


BALTIMORE 
COPPER PAINT CO. 


Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 
BALTIMORE © NEW YORK e¢@ PHILADELPHIA @¢ BOSTON 
Established 1870 
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RITCHIE 


kk * 
We are looking 
forward to the 
day when newly 
built Ritchie com- 
pass equipped 
yachts will be slid- 
ing down the ways. 

* 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Inc. 
Established 1850 














QUICK REPAIRS 
Above—86’ fishing dragger and 
83’ Coast Guard Cutters hauled 
for repairs. Your vessel can also 
undergo extensive repairs with 
minimum lay day charges. Expert 
repairs on steel and wooden ves- 
sels, tugs, barges, lighters, trawl- 
ers, freighters, tankers, etc. up 
to 250’. 





DOCKSIDE AND VOYAGE REPAIRS 


Berthing facilities available for 
side, deck and engine room re- 
pairs and extensive reconversions 
on ocean-going and coastwise 
ships up to approx. 500’. Com- 
plete engineering facilities to 
handle complicated electrical in- 
stallations, machinery repairs, 
reconversions. 





112 CYPRESS STREET BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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For quick voyage repairs—diesel experts, pipe-fitters, electricians, 


‘and other skilled mechanics, can be dispatched to your vessel any- 


where in the city. 
Get Wheeler Service on that next job! Phone Flushing 9-7000, or write... 


SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
FT. OF 154th ST. & EAST RIVER 
WHITESTONE, L. I., N. Y. C. 
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"Remind me to consult PALMER... 





ActvaALty, few of ‘us need strings around our fingers 
- to remind us of peacetime yachting pleasures — And we 
all look forward with a great deal of zest to the yacht we 
hope to own after the war. In fact, many yachtsmen 
already have their plans in shape and are consulting us 
as to building. It's none too early for this and we suggest 
you do likewise. Government regulations will of course 
control our civilian production, however, a good boat 
demands good lumber and materials and painstaking 
hours of skilled shipwright labor. Get in touch with us 
now on your plans — we will be glad to furnish quota- 
tions. If your preference is for a smaller stock sailboat, 
we are exclusive Great Lakes builders of STOUT 
ELLAS — designed by Gilbert Dunham. 








> The Balboa Y.C. had a whale of a turnout and some sporty 
racing for the Annual Easter Week Regatta. For the second 
year the club assessed a $1.00 entrance fee per person partici- 
pating with the entire fund turned over to the American Red 
Cross. The two races sailed on March 31st were conducted in 
light and variable weather with a regular summer sun on hand. 
‘Sunday, April Ist, the weather man turned on the pressure and 
the two final races were sailed in a driving easterly with occa- 
sional showers, 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS: 
By Vivyan Hall 


> The Naval Training Station at Miami is extending its scope 
internationally. Heretofore the work has included shaping up 
officers and crews from Allied nations to take over sub-chasers 
and PCs. Now a group of Chinese officers is being trained to go 
back to China and set up and staff a school based on our Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. In charge of the station at present is 
Captain Hamilton Howe, USN, who has served on the staff of 
the Naval Academy and who has had duty in China aboard both 
the gunboat Tulsa and the mine sweeper Bittern. 


> In charge of the fleet of Coast Guard 83-footers being used 
for sea training at the Naval Officers’ School at Hollywood is 
Thomas K. Fisher, of Detroit, owner of the New York “32” 
Apache and veteran of several Detroit-Mackinac races. Harold 
W. Abbot, Palm Beach yachtsman, has been decorated by the 
Navy for pre-invasion scouting along the coast of southern 
France. . . . The naval officer in charge of ferrying the Ameri- 
can Ninth Army across the Rhine was Lt. Com. Willard T. 
Patrick, former captain of Livingston Short’s diesel yacht 
Stella Polaris. This 110-footer, which based in Miami winters, 
was taken over by the Navy at the start of the war and became 
USS Agate. 





> The Tampa Shipbuilding Co. launched its 73rd ship the 
middle of March, USS APL 54, a personnel barge for the Navy. 
The J. A. Jones Construction Co., at Panama City, delivered 
five Liberty ships during February and the St. Johns River 
Shipbuilding Co. completed the last two Liberty ships on its 
contract. This yard has now launched the Klickitat, the first of 
twelve new tankers for the Navy. . . . The Y-66, fourth of the 
Army’s new 182’ gasoline tankers, was launched by the Florida 
Shipbuilding Corp. at Ojus in mid-March. These ships will carry 
188,000 gallons of aviation gasoline. . . . The Coconut Grove 
yard of the Miami Shipbuilding Corp. recently had a rush order 
for “half of a PT boat” to be one of the properties for filming 
“They Were Expendable” across the bay on Key Biscayne. 


> Henry Howard has sold Alice. Captain Bill McCoy, of Palm 
Beach, has said it for us all: “ Alice may go with full equipment 
but her atmosphere can never be delivered with the boat.’’ For 
twenty years, ranging from Nova Scotia to Martinique, the 
ketch has been a home for the Howards, complete with tea 
kettle and typewriter. Her new owner is Edward E. Bishop, of 
Bradenton, who has owned a number of yachts on the Chesa- 
peake and in Florida. 


> Leroy Allen, of Tampa, has bought the Matthews ‘38” 
Squirrel from A. L. Fabens, of Delray Beach, and has renamed 
her Riptide II. . . . Mrs. Robert V. Allison, of Belle Glade, has 
bought Robert Peters’ 30’ auxiliary sloop and moved her from 
Coconut Grove to Cleweston on Lake Okeechobee. . . . Arthur 
Armstrong, of St. Petersburg, has bought the fishing cruiser 
Trade Winds from Ben Arons of the same city. . . . George 
Crosman, of Fort Lauderdale, has a new 26’ Chris-Craft cruiser 
which he has named Sea Lure. Charles Baker, Jr., of Coral 
Gables, has bought the 43’ yawl Czarina from Gordon Sea- 
grove, of New York. Mr. Baker plans to reduce her draft about a 
foot to make her more suitable for cruising around Florida and 
the West Indies. . .. Ralph G. Hutchins, of Chicago and 
Miami Beach, has sold his 23’ Pennant Class sloop to his son- 
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2 KW. to 75 KW. Compact. Designed 
for dependable long-life service. Unit 
shown is 74% KW. 


Also U. S. “FALCON” 
MARINE ENGINES - 2-Cyl. 74 KW. 


5 H.P. and 10 H.P. Simple, gadget-free ete line of Gasoline Marine 
design. Rugged construction. Easy start- rie Plants — 500 watts up. 


ing. A favorite among fishermen through- U. MOTORS CORP. 


out the world. For fishing boats, tenders, 435 Nebraska Street 


boats, and . 
work boats, and auxiliary power. _ ar Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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War Work 
at the 
Birthplace 
of 
Many 
Winning 
Yacht Sails 





Ratsey & Lapthorn, Jue. 


Sailmakers Since 1790 
City Island Tel. City Island 8-1012 Rew Bork 
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JOYS 


SAILS! 


One hundred years of ex- 
perience in building fine 
yacht sails. Complete line 


of marine supplies. 






























JOYS BROS. CO. 


129 N. Water St. 















Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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BOAT cnd- | 


Cia DA AAR sxPetionce in fast boat Dealers: The Thompson 














and priced right. W: 
Thompson Boats areex- for Catalog and Dealer 
ceptionally seaworthy Discounts. 


and plane easily. - Boats, 0 rd 
Boats, 


Motor 
SPRAY RAIL Biter [ 
Ge PROTECTION (ert 


Get SAFETY 





Saue MONEY adie-onenpee alah. 


and gives erst 
HB emg BROS. BOAT WV MFG. CO. 


Two Large Factories— Write to Either Place 
212 Ann St., PESHTIGO,WIS. 112 Elm St.,CORTLAND,N.Y. 
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FUSTER BOAT CO. 


CHARLEVOIX:% ecusb fuck -MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRUISERS 
OARS - PADDLES 
CANVAS PRODUCTS 





YOUU KEEP YOUR FOOUING 
IE YOU KEPT YOUR TOPSWERS 


\ 


op. 5 Pt 8 


SIDER T= 


V4 
LIKE A BARNACLE” 


No matter how worn they may 
look, your Sperry Top-Siders 
will still give you a safety. 
grip on decks owash or 
heeled over into the wind. |; 
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Sperry Top-Sider Footwear 


15 MAIN STREET, BEACON FALLS, CONN. 
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x 4’ 6” draft 
365 sq. ft. 
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A real cruising boat 
for three, Caller 
(new this year) has 
stooping headroom 
in a wide spacious 
cabin with built-in 
toilet, three wide 
bunks, complete 
galley, "cabin bureau 
and everything for 
inboard power ex- 
cept the engine — 
extra when ob- 
tainable. A bilge 
cushion (extra) 
on the floor 
makes a fourth 
widest bunk. 


Full details 
on request 
and— 


Deliv 
5 Wee 
from 
Order 
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510 Boston Post Road, Mamaroneck, New York 





keep it 
under your 
“WATCH” 


It’s no secret to the old timers in the 
boating game — why Universals lead 
the field for repowering. 


Put a Universal under your hatch — 
and there it stays — for year after 
year of reliable, economical service. 
It’s because they’re “professional” 
marine motors... 100% marine 
designed — have such features as 
oversize water jackets, chrome-nickel 
alloy castings, positive gear-driven 
accessories, built-in — not attached — 







plus a host of 


reversing gear... 
others. 


It’s true, you can’t get a Universal for 
a pleasure boat now — they’re all 
going to war. But you can order now 
so you'll‘have one soon... not be 
caught in the rush and have to wait 
long months. 


Write today for details of our postwar 
“Buyority Plan” — a plan that pro- 
tects you two ways... against delays 
in delivery ... againsyrising prices. 


Universal Motor Co, Universal 


312 Universal Drive 
Oshkosh, Wis, 


44 Warren Street 
New York 7, N.Y. 


1o0 MARINE 


KEEP BUYING U. S. WAR BONDS 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 
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in-law Alex Balfe. Mr. Hutchins is planning to bring his 44’ 
schooner Three Brothers down to Florida next winter. 


> An alternative route for the intracoastal waterway just south 
of the Florida line is one of the objectives of the newly formed 
Lake Beresford Y.C. at DeLand. They are working toward a 
five-mile canal to connect the Indian River near Titusville with 
the St. Johns which is such good cruising ground. Officers in- 
clude John F. Nelson, commodore; Dr. Theodore F.. Hahn, 
vice-commodore; Paul M. Fearington, rear commodore; and Carl 
O. Teague, secretary-treasurer. 


p> E. G. Lauder, Jr., has been reélected president of the Sail- 
fish Club of Florida at Palm Beach. . . . Ready to start build- 
ing as soon as conditions allow, a group of south Florida boat- 
owners has launched the Coral Gables Y.C. Headed by Roy 
Page, who used to sail around Chicago, the other flag officers 
are Hollis Rinehart, owner of the 35’ yawl Sun Dance, and Rich- 
ard A. Marshall, whose cruiser DG has been serving as commit- 
tee boat for races. Presumably the new clyb will be located near 
the Coral Gables canal which was recently widened and dredged 
to a depth of seven feet. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By JeffeDavis (Old Doc., rtd.) 


> In the Bay known as Narragansett 

There are two boats named Colleen. 
One is a Star and the other an “S” 
And they’re painted in two shades of green. 


As I remember the famous old Star, in the days of Fred Bed- 
ford, Joe Watkins, Bill McHugh and Briggs Cunningham, she 
was always a gleaming white. Now her Rhode Island owner, who 
swears that no boat of that name should be any other color than 
green, is having her painted a delicate Nile shade and is consid- 
ering having his family name changed from Simonds to O’Si- 
monds. 

And Leo McKenna. When he bought his “S” boat Colleen 
she had another name and was also of virgin whiteness. But now 
Leo has mixed a venomous concoction he calls ‘Kelly Green” 
and slapped it on while the rest of the “‘S’’ boaters were spread- 
ing delicate blues, sombre black, Chinese mourning white, or 
threatening reds, pinks, yellows and heliotropes, and were 
chanting ‘“‘We’ll be hanging men and women. . . .’”’ Leo’s wife 
sails with him but they didn’t orter blame her. 


‘p> Well, we got the so-called cruising class split into two sections 
without even an argument as to where the dividing line should 
be drawn and have decided that, for our purposes, international 
rule, universal rule, skerry cruiser rule, and other boats that 
were built without power for sail racing don’t rate as cruising 
boats just because someone has stowed a littleengine under the 
cockpit floor and put a folding propeller which shuts up like a 
clamshell somewhere under her stern. 

So this season, instead of racing them all together in a class 
where the scratch boat allowed the baby of the class more than a 
half hour in 10 miles, all the boats which rate 24.1 and up will 
sail in one section and all those rating 24 and down, in the other. 
Then, when the regular season gives its last gasp, we’ll match 
the champ of the big class against the champ of the little class in 
three races to decide which is the champion of champions. 


> Somebody at the Edgewood Y.C. has discovered, or thinks 
he has, that for the Bureau of Internal Revenue to collect a 20 
per cent tax on club dues is all wrong and illegal. So all Edge- 
wood members have been asked to give the club power of at- 
torney to get the taxes back and turn the refunds into the club 
treasury. 


> Short ends — Now that the bowling season is about over, the 
Edgewood Peppy Pappies have had their annual meeting 
and elected Ed Barrows president and Jim Lathan secretary. 
They didn’t bother to plan a racing schedule as they were too 
busy planning to build a little railway for hauling small boats 





out. But, before they build, they have to get what the September 
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MARINE FINISHES EXCLUSIVELY 





az rt | ctoss ware | 


Se 
CUP DEFENDER FINISHES 
SHIP AND BOAT PAINTS 


Specification Materials for 
U. S. Navy U.S. Army 
U. S. Maritime Commission 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., INC. 


11 East 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Now entering commercial production—new S-N Reverse 
& Reduction Gear, the design of which has proved so 
successful on thousands of mine sweepers, sub-chasers, 


P.T. boats, etc. Full information on request. 


SNOW- NABSTEDT 
GEAR CORP. 


HAMDEN, CONN. 











WALTER CLEAN-FLO FRESH WATER COOLERS 





‘ : For better engine 
* Mew performance and 
protection from cor- 
rosion and freezing. 


HEAVY DUTY 
REDUCTION 
GEARS AND 

TRANSFER DRIVES 


Large ratios, inde- 
pendent units for 
gasoline or diesel 
engines. Send for 
newest literature. 


G. WALTER MACHINE CO. 


84 CAMBRIDGE AVENUE, JERSEY CITY 7, N. J. 





























$1 5.00 Surplus 
STEWART-WARNER 


HAND HORNS 
ONLY $650 EACH 





These horns released by U. S. Government are sturdy, 
corrosion resistant—can be heard for miles. If your 
local marine dealer does not stock these horns, send 
check or money order to us for $6.50, plus postage. 


THE E. J. WILLIS CO., 91 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 











for men of the hour... 


Greatly accelerated production of optical 
parts—with no deviation from Bausch & 
Lomb exacting standards of precision 
manufacture—is contributing much to the 
uninterrupted supply of binoculars for our 
fighting men. Consider binocular prisms, 
for example. Advanced techniques, devel- 
oped by Bausch & Lomb long before the 
war, make possible a prism a minute every 
working minute of the day. 

Multiply this by equally spectacular pro- 
duction of hundreds of other binocular 
parts. Add range finders, sextants, gun 
sights and numerous other optical instru- 
ments of war—then only can you begin 
to visualize the wartime activity at Bausch 
& Lomb, America’s 
optical arsenal. 


S, NAVYeRH DEO 


BAUSCH. & LOMB IS DESIGNER AND PRODUCER OF BINOCULARS 


SPOTTING 


SCOPES, RAY-BAN SUN GLASSES AND A COMPLETE LINE OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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“ELIZABETH CITY 
SHIPYARDS 





OFFERS THE FINEST FACILITIES 


Fresh Water Basin CONSTRUCTION SHOPS 
Six Hundred Ton for all types of wood and steel 
Marine Railway Construction and Repair 


Ice Free Harbor COMPLETE SERVICE 
BACK THE ATTACK — BUY WAR BONDS 


















AMERICAN-MADE 
MARINE CHRONOMETERS 
FINEST IN THE WORLD 


Hamilton Marine Chronom- 
eters meet the highest Naval 
Observatoryspecifications! 
Like the Hamilton Chronome- 
ter Watch and other Hamilton 
navigating timepieces, they are 
now built solely’ for our Army 
and Navy. But they will be 
available for private ship- 
owners just as soon as 
priority restrictions 
are lifted. Hamilton 
Watch Company, 
Lancaster, Penn- | 
sylvania. 
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HAMILTON 


The Makers of the Wate h of Railroad {ecuracy 
IN NAVIGATION 






A NEW NAME 
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blow left of the cruiser Kingsdale out of the ways. Whether the 
owners, the insurance company that paid their claim, or the 
Masonic lodge which owns the yard she piled up in, have full 
authority to tell the Peppy Pappies to haul her off and get rid 
of her, seems to be the puzzle. . . . A new organization, the 
Wickford Y.R.A., has ordered 20 Penguins from Skaneateles 
Boats Inc., and has been promised delivery in June. . . . Gor- 
don Colwell has sold his Star Hope to W. Herrick Brown who 
will sail her on Lake Sunapee. . . . Nancy Thorpe has changed 
the name of her Star from Rhody II to Star Dust... . . And the 
old Valhalla went to Valhalla last winter, piece by piece, as she 
fell to pieces in Capt. Lou Hanson’s stove in his shop at Wake- 
field. Valhalla was first a 40’ over all sloop, built by Lawley and 
Son at South Boston in 1880, but went the way of old time sailing 
craft, auxiliary, then power, last an auxiliary short-rigged 
schooner, until she found her way to the beach at Hanson’s at 
the head of Point Judith Pond. . . . Bob Brindle has bought 
the 36’ Chris-Craft Elmar from Charles C. Plumb. .. . I. B. 
Merriman, one of the old timers here, has bought the auxiliary 
sloop Bagatelle, now at City Island. . . . Arthur J. Levy has 
bought the 40’ cruiser Evart from Paul M. Smith, of Barnstable. 
. . . W.G. Lowe has sold his Fisher’s Island 21’ w.1. class sloop 
Tempest to E. H. Smith, of Essex, Conn., who has changed her 
name to Hannah. . . . Jack Lubrano, of Cranston, has bought 
Roger French’s auxiliary yawl Jenoro II... . Rupert C. 
Thompson has bought the 23’ auxiliary sloop Bob-Rho from the 
estate of Oscar Carnevale, and will use her at Westport Harbor. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Mac Lamborne | 


> Comet racing begins this month with an expanded fleet of 
Comets competing along with other one-design classes in Poto- 
mac River §.A. races. Even if travel restrictions remain in force 
through the year, preventing sailors from leaving town, Com- 
eteers will have a very full schedule through the summer and 
fall. A minimum of 36 races is scheduled for the year. 

Pat. Lockridge, owner of the Comet Fleetwing, was back in 
Washington last month after a flying trip to the Pacific which 
took her to Iwo Jima. She was home only long enough to ar- 
range for a charter of Fleetwing and then off to the European 
Theater of Operations. Pat hopes to get back in time for the fall 
series of racing on the Potomac. 


> Four British Army officers stationed in Washington have 
formed a syndicate and bought Ed Craig’s Lucky at Capital 
Y.C. The new owners are Brigadier Geoffrey Holmes, Col. 
William Waite, Maj. Arthur G. Scoones and Maj. I. W. Innes. 


p> The prize-winning Robert E. Lee, owned by Clarke Daniel 
of Capital Y.C., has been chartered for the season to Jack 
Jacobs. Daniel plans to take. a vacation after many years of 
winning Comet races in the Chesapeake Bay country. 


p> The Herbert L. Stone Perpetual Trophy, announced at the 
annual meeting of the C.C.Y.R.A. in New York in January, will 
be awarded each year at the Comet nationals and will go to the 
sailor who has not previously raced in a nationals as a skipper 
and who makes the highest score at the regatta. Class officials 
made this announcement following word from Mr. Stone that 
he thought the trophy should encourage newcomers to take part 
in the event. 
> Dates for the special Comet series of races to be held on Long 
Island Sound have been decided upon. First event will be August 
11th at the Echo Bay Y.C. as part of the regular Y.R.A. of 
Long Island Sound championship series. Echo Bay will hold a 
special race for the second event the following morning. The 
third race will be that afternoon at Hugenot Y.C., again as part 
of the Y.R.A. series. 

The Bayside Y.C., one of the strongest Comet fleets on the 
Sound, will hold its annual regatta August 25th and 26th. 


> Vincente Balbas Pena, better known as “Tito,’’ regional 
vice president of C.C.Y.R.A. for the West Indies, has been 
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All Kinds of 


> PUMPS « 


PRACTICAL and DEPENDABLE 





AUTOMATIC Electric 
BILGE PUMP 


Delivers approximately 500 gallons of water per hour. 
Spark if motor, very compact, all bronze except 
motor. Float switch absolutely spark proof, height overall 
14 inches, approved by underwriters. 


Automatic Non-Automatic 
| 6 Volts....$22.50 6 Volts.... $17.00 
12 Volts.... 23.00 12 Volts.... 19.00 
32 Volts.... 27.80 32 Volts.... 21.00 
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SELF BAILING PUMP 
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MARINE ENGINE 


OIL SUCTION PUMP REQUIRES 
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WATER 
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FINISH 








All bronze construction 
and brass tubing, tele- 
scopic adjustment 2’’. 





Leather Cup Plunger, Flex- 
ible Spout, 2” x 18” long 
with brass connection and 


tip. Check val 
Sepuieny. = $4.95 








BRASS BILGE PUMP 
DOUBLE ACTION 


ALL BRASS 
CONSTRUCTION 


BUILT-IN 
STRAINER 


DIAMETER 114” 


OVERALL 
LENGTH 
194” 


CAPACITY 15 
GALLONS 
PER MIN. 









5-FT. HOSE 


$650 


All bronze construction, 





with core, 912-50 | 
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ONLY AVAILABLE 
TO NAVAL ARCHITECTS © DEALERS © JOBBERS 
BOATBUILDERS © SHIPYARDS 


Write Us on Your Company Stationery 


MANHATTAN MARINE 
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Dater 


20’ 6x 18’ 0" x7’ 6” 
3/8” draft — 222 sq. ft. 
































Dater’s complete success in the hands of 1944 owners has made 
her the most outstanding little packet of her size. Although 
the smallest practical 2-bunk week-ender she has a cozy cabin 
with full sitting headroom and space for stove, toilet and icebox 
if wanted. Her speed is the big surprise and new building arrange- 
ments are producing 1945 units fully up to Abbott standard in 
finish as well as construction. Full details on request and — 


Delivery FOUR WEEKS FROM ORDER 


L Jonge / 5. / Lo bott- 


510 Boston Post Road, Mamaroneck, New York 








TEACHER'S 


‘ Blended Scotch Whisky 





SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW. YORK CITY. IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 | 
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reélected commodore of Club Nautico in San Juan. All other 
officers, including a number of Comet sailors, have been elected 
for another térm. The San Juan ‘“‘Blue”’ Fleet, so named be- 
cause the first Comets there sported blue sails, continues to 
grow. 


> As soon as war restrictions will permit, a fleet of Comets may 
be expected in the Virgin Islands. Anton Teytaud, who sailed 
the only Comet there (at St. Croix), has sold his boat to Arturo 
Noble in San Juan. Commodore Balbas. has sold his boat to 
Mike Casellas and now plans to sail his daughter’s boat while 
she attends school in the States. if 


LIGHTNING NOTES 
By James M. Trenary 


> The most important news this month is that three new fleets 
have been granted charters in Canada. The first fleet across the 
border was No. 64, the Maple Bay Fleet, based on Vancouver 
Island, B. C. It was organized by Hunter Vogel, with S. Dennis 
Ashby, Dick. Vogel and Bill Vogel as charter members. The 
Valleyfield Fleet, No. 65, at Valleyfield, Quebec, was organized 
by J. A. E. McDonald, assisted by D. N. Montgomery and 
E. A. Walther. The Royal Victoria Y.C. Fleet, No. 66, at Vic- 
toria, B. C., was organized by Grant MacKinnon. 


> Dr. J. Carl Behler has been appointed Chairman of the At- 
lantic Coast Lightning Championship Regatta, to be held the 
latter part of July at the Shore Acres Y.C. on Barnegat Bay. 
Other members of the committee are: Frank W. Auchnoody, 
Howard Hoffman, Jr., George F. Sampson, Morris Schwartz 
and F. V. Youngs. All inquiries should be addressed to Dr. J. 
Carl Behler, 2102 Hanover Ave., Allentown, Pa. 


> Here is a mark for sailors to shoot at. Russ Luchtenberg, 
skipper of Zig Zag (No. 953), launched his Lightning on Sunday, 
March 4th, just 23 hours after the ice broke up on Buckeye 
Lake, Ohio. She was not hauled out until the first Sunday in 
December, 1944. That makes nine months of sailing. 


> The 1945 Year Book went to press March 15th and should 
be in the hands of all paid members of the Association by May 
15th. The Year Book contains a registration list of Lightnings 
according to location, by cities and states, as well as the usual 
registration list by number. Tentative reports from the Measur- 
ing and Rules Committee will appear along with dates and 
plans for all 1945 Regattas. Many new measurers have been 
appointed and their names and addresses will appear in the 
Year Book. . . . Flashes will continue to appear quarterly. 
The feature of the next issue will be an article about construct- 
ing a trailer for a Lightning. 


> The nominating committee for 1945 will be headed by Walt 
Swindeman, Jr., of 2801-124th Street, Toledo, Ohio, with Newt 
Canter, of Washington, D. C.; Bob Crane, of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Al Moore, of Portland, Maine; and Tom Newman, of Canton, 
Ohio; serving as members. . . . The annual meeting of the 
Lightning Class Association will be held at the Riverside Y.C., 
Riverside, Conn., September 7th. At that time officers for the 
ensuing year will be elected and the reports of the Measuring 
and Rules Committee will be acted upon. 


> All Lightnings in and around Buffalo are counting on par- 
ticipating in the Y.R.A. regatta at Hamilton, Ontario, August 
ist and 3rd. Another Labor Day week-end regatta is planned 
by the Buffalo C.C. 


> Colonel W. W. Sterling, U.S.A. (retired), is an unusual 
combination of Texas ranchman and enthusiastic sailor. He 
owns and operates La Casita Ranch in Corpus Christi but finds 
time to take a lot of budding sailors of Uncle Sam’s Navy out 
on the waters of the Gulf in his Four Friends, a large cat boat. 
Colonel Sterling is building a Lightning, No. 1390, to be sailed 
by his daughter. It is hoped this will be the start of another 
Lightning fleet. 
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SAYBROOK STAR 








“PEACE IT'S WONDERFUL" GOING PLACES 


WE ARE TAKING ORDERS NOW 


FOR NEW STARS TO BE DELIVERED 
WHEN FIRST CLASS MATERIALS ARE AVAILABLE. 
ADD YOUR NAME TO OUR GROWING LIST 
AND BE SURE OF A REALLY FINE STAR, 

AS SOON AS THEY CAN BE BUILT AGAIN 


SAYBROOK YACHT YARD, INC. 
SAYBROOK, CONN. 
WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 














| ¥ Santa Barbara...one of the West’s picturesque yachting centers 
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IF THIS WERE YOUR YACHT 








Would You Be 
INSURED? 


NAUTILUS BROKERAGE CO., INC. 


Marine Insurance Specialists 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone: Whitehall 4-2653 


* 


Facilities for Insuring 
Any Kind of Craft 
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WOooD- 
PUSSY * 


One of the finest 
little catboats . 
you've ever sailed. 
Designed by Phil 
Rhodes, WOOD- 
PUSSY is fast, 
able and stiff . 
perfect for the 
family sailing 
and youngster training, and for Club Classes. 


* Trade Mark Registered 





x * * 
Keep Buying WAR BONDS 


Palwer Scott € Co, loc 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
































































Shopping ‘Trip in North Channel 


As in the days of the early voyageurs, waterways are highways 
in this beautiful island country. Part of the fascination of 
navigating the long, sheltered passages is meeting the “Indian 
boats” — perhaps a primitive rowboat pulling leisurely for “ the 
Current” —or an ancient sloop with patched brown sails 
scudding before a westerly. 

The wind is unrationed — this year sail these friendly, ac- 
cessible Canadian waters. Turner’s will gladly furnish ‘any 
information on North Channel cruising. Write us for catalog of 
Canadian government charts. 






@ BRITISH IMPORTS 
FINE WOOLENS 
COATS, BLANKETS 


SPORTS APPAREL 
LITTLE CURRENT, MANITOULIN ISLAND. ONTARIO 








YACHTING 


YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER | 


By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> The Buffalo Y.C. is celebrating this year its 85th anniversary. 
It is the third oldest yachting organization in the country, being 
exceeded in age only by the New York Y.C. and the New Or- 
leans Y.C. The B.Y.C. was founded August 10th, 1860. 


> A new yachting group known as the Bos’ns was formed dur- 
ing the past winter at B.Y.C. Its purpose is the stimulation of 
interest in yachting and the dissemination of yachting knowl- 
edge. Com. Rycroft of B.Y.C., Past Com. Ed Boehm, Rear 
Com. Charles Jennings and Chris. Kurtzman have been active 
in sponsoring and advancing the group, 


» Capt. Dick Crane, of B.Y.C., has sold his 23’ Richardson 
cruiser Patty Lou to Walter Clinkhammer and Charles Huebsch, 
of Buffalo. The new owners have filed ‘applications for mem- 
bership at B.Y.C. 


> The property of the Buffalo C.C. is being put in condition 
for the coming season. The heavy fall of snow during the winter 
collapsed the skylight over the dining room and ice in the bay 
did damage to the boathouse walk. Fleet Captain Ernest H. 
Holzworth reports that the annual dock erection will commence 
in a few days, 


> The untimely death of E. K. (Ras) Henderson of B.C.C. will 
be felt’ by all yachtsmen of the Niagara Frontier. ‘‘ Ras” was 


‘| known to all as a first class sailor, a builder of morale on any 


crew, and the best marlinespike seaman in this area. His songs 
were enjoyed by all and his stories, particularly those of the 
Ivory Queen will long be remembered. ‘‘Ras’’ was Junior Com- 
mander of Flotilla 3-03 and had recently been promoted to 
Bos’n (T) USCGR. He was a member of the U. 8. Power Squad- 
rons and had recently passed the examination for Navigator. 
For several years he instructed in the Power Squadrons and 
was known for his fine efforts in the Seamanship classes. We 
extend our deepest sympathy to his family. 


p> At the Youngstown Y.C. interest is high in the coming 
LYRA Regatta at Hamilton, Ont. In particular the members are 
interested in the Freeman Cup Race beginning July 30th at 
Rochester. It is reported that there are at present over fifty 
entries in this event. ; 


“MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> Ossie McKenna, owner of Ho-Mac, is back after being 
wounded in action. The yachting fraternity was relieved that it 
was not serious. He is a top flight skipper in the Hustler Class, 
and the now most numerous one-design class in the Bay can 
anticipate some torrid competition. 


> Commodore Arthur C. Carriker, of the Quincy Y.C., is busy 
appointing his committees for a busy season for the Hough’s 
Neck fleet. Chairman of the race committee, John Burroughs, 
hopes to have all the Adams Interclubs in action. The nine keel © 
Adams boats will have the limelight in the revival of the Quincy 
Challenge Cup, now held by the Boston Y.C. The Quincy Y.C. 
is rebuilding the floats smashed in September’s hurricane. 


>» The Massachusetts Bay Y.C.A. Opening and Ladies’ Night 
was slated for April 28th at the Winthrop Y.C. In past years, 
Opening and Closing Nights were stag affairs with Ladies’ Day 
taking the form of an outing, usually held at Fort Andrews on 
Peddock’s Island. The banquet committee of Herbert F. 
Donovan, Harry Bernstein, John Hughes and Hosea D. White 
expected a capacity crowd of 300 at Winthrop. 


> The long-ended 30-Square-Metres and the handsome In- 
ternational One-Designs will again head the Marblehead racing 





fleet. Javelin, which Lincoln Davis, Jr., sailed to the champion- 
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FOR YOUR PLEASURE! 


- AFTER VICTORY 


Every post war LYMAN 

will be built from sound 

and proven design Clinker-Built 

for better performance and longer life. 





SEND US YOUR NAME, WE OU A NEW CATALOGUE AS SOON AS IT’S READY 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS SANDUSKY. CATO 


SPACE SAVER! | 
POWER © LIGHT Brccmy tba 
WATER e AIR 


Auxiliary Unit 
All in One Compact 
Package! 
ENGINE—8 h.p. 
GENERATOR—3' or 5 kw. 
wae ae aeeittll or 20 
PUM? -60 or 90 g.p.m. at 60# 


Net Welght—1,400 to 2,400 
sa depending upon eapaci- 
les 



























Other combinations to 10 kw. 
and Diesel-Generator sets 





available. WRITE FOR BULLETIN 151 


LISTER- BLACKSTONE, INC. 


MILWAUKEE 14 wistenee a ee 








706 th 68th Street 








STAMFORD 
FOUNDRY 


ESTABLISHED 1830 = 10 CANAL ST. = STAMFORD, CONN. Co, 








@ SEARCHING 
FrLIGHTS? | 


CALL OR WIRE 


|PERKO 


for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


ie. 0 
Fig. Write for our 1944 Catalog ++:105—Available only fo Naval Architects 
Dealers—Jobbers—Boat Builders and Shipyards. Write on Company stationery. 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 











MARINE LAMPS HARDWARE ofare| SAIL BOAT EQUIPMENT 





1940 PITKIN AVE. BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. 
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See how 


CopERoyD 


protects 




















COPEROYD protected panel 
after 6 months immersion be- 
side check panel at left. 


@ Used by U. S. Navy, Coast Guard and Army 

for keeping hulls of P. T.’s, Crash Boats, etc., 

smooth, clean, fast. Gives absolute protection 

against teredos, marine growths. Resists wear. 
Descriptive folder on request. 


METALLIC COATINGS CORPORATION 
234 West 44th Street New York 18, N. Y. 


Unprotected wood panel 
after 6 months in tropical 
waters of Miama, Fla. 














THE BEST STEELS 
COME FROM 


PITTSBURGH 


JAMAICA 


MAKES THE BEST 
IN RUM 








e Because the modern steel industry was 
developed in Pittsburgh, this city is world-famed 
as the home of high-quality steel products. 

In the same way, JAMAICA has been a byword 
for finer rums since 1661. You'll find the cen- 
turies-old, pot-still method and rigid British 
Empire controls are your assurance of richer, 
smoother rums for all drinks and your favorite 
cooking recipe. Remember, JAMAICA RUMS — 
“Byword” of Connoisseurs — “Buyword” for 
greater satisfaction. 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURER'S ASSOCIATION (OF 
JAMAICA), LTD. — KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


GENUINE 


AMOUCA 
@ Rums 
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The fore-'n-aft midship 
thwart permits the oarsman 
to correct faulty trim by a 
slight shift of his weight. 


At high speed the Coracle 
planes and will not fill over 
the stern as her entire tran- 
som remains out of water. 


_ Wood-Pussy 


13’ 6” x 6’ 0” — 110 sq. ft. 

Wood-Pussy has fully justified her name. She is dangerous to 
od — when speed and ruggedness are the test. ‘‘First Trainer”’ 
eets for the youngsters and ‘‘Hot Scrapper’ fleets for adults 

have been formed from Maine to Florida and Long Island Sound 

to San Francisco Bay. Need more be said? 
Delivery 
W00D-PUSSY — NEXT ORDER JUNE 20th 
CORACLE — TEN DAYS FROM ORDER 


lL Jontld hs. / Lb bolt- 





510 Boston Post Road, Mamaroneck, New York 








THAT FLOATS! 
Light, Tight and 
Shipshape in Many 
Useful Forms... 


Available Now-made to 
order for a host of uses 
throughout the marine indus- 
try — fenders, mattresses, cush- 
ions, seat pads, bumpers, 
gaskets, weatherstripping, in- 
sulation. 


CELL-TITE* — with sepa- 
rate, individual, gas-filled cells 
-is completely waterproof, 
loses practically none of its 
buoyancy when punctured, 
and will float forever. It can 
be made inherently resistant 
to moisture, sea water, gaso- 
line, oil, chemicals and oxida- 
tion. Write for samples and 
prices. : 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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ship last summer in the Internationals, has been sold to Mrs. 
G. K. Simonds of Marblehead Neck. Skipper Davis will prob- 
ably see action in the “Thirties” again, a class he once ruled. 


> The Ten-Metre Nautilus has changed hands from W. Cam- 
eron Forbes, former Governor-General of the Philippines, to 
William Van H. Kip, of Boston. Her new home port will be 
Marblehead. The 46’ auxiliary schooner Madoc has been sold 
from Col. Russell Robb to John E. Redstrom, of New York, and 
will leave Marblehead for City Island. Bruce A. Coffin, of 
Salem, is the new owner of Escapade, fone Lincoln Davis, 
Jr.’s, sport fisherman. 


> Donald E. Merrill, of Boston, has bought Wesley Purdy’s 
32’ auxiliary cutter Phalarope and will use her out of Marble- 
head. Other sales through the office of Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., 
include the Stonehorse Class sloop Bay Bird II from Stanley P. 
Lowell, of Newton, to Clarence A. Pretzer, of Providence. Her 
new home port will be on Narragansett Bay. Sumner J. 
Cooper and Philip Frieze, of Boston, have purchased the Man- 
chester 17-footer Gadget from Mrs. Josephine Sturgis, of 
Brookline. The 33’ auxiliary cutter Stornaway, which hailed 
from Duxbury and was owned by Thomas F. and Joseph P. 
Draper, has been bought by Roy Lockwood of New York. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> Charles Kemper Bloomer, commodore of the-Nautical Asso- 
ciation of M. I. T., has been elected to the Executive Committee 
of the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A., replacing Dick Worrell of Tech, 
who resigned to enter the Navy early in the winter. ‘‘Chuck” 
Bloomer is the top ranking college dinghy skipper remaining in 
competition for the spring season. He ranked No. 3 last fall 
behind Worrell and Harvard’s George O’Day, neither of whom 
is now in college. 


p> Another vacancy in the Executive Committee has been 
created through the resignation of Bill Nagle, I.C.Y.R.A. Star 
Champion, who has left Williams for active service in the Navy. 
The association is at present holding elections to choose a new 
Dinghy,Chairman to replace Dick Worrell, now in the Radio 
Technicians School at the Great Lakes Station, and a member- 
at-large in’place of Nagle. 


> All except two of the young yachtsmen who have served 28 
president of the I.C.Y.R.A. since the advent of dinghy racing’as 
a college sport in 1933 are serving or have been members of the 
armed forces. Seven ex-presidents are in the Navy. They are 
Stanton Deland, 1935-36; Frederick Brooke, 1936-37; Gardner 
Cox, 1940-41; Richard Besse, 1942; David Noyes, 1942-43; 
John Taft, 1943; and George O’Day, 1943-44. The Coast Guard 
claims William Cudahy, 1933-34; James Lewis, 1938-39; and 
the present president, Cadet L. Whitman Goddu. Serving in 
the Army are Stuart Allbright, 1937-38; James Rousmaniere, 
1939-40; and Thomas Crowley, 1941-42. At last accounts the 
remaining civilians were Bill Cox, 1934-35, and Richard Bert- 
ram, 1937, who when last reported was a civilian employee of the 
Navy in the Virgin Islands. 


> Several college yacht clubs have new commodores. Former 
secretary Herbert Barlow now heads the Brown University 
Y.C., Henry Harper leads the Cornell Corinthian organization, 
Harry Wood is the new head of the Dartmouth Corinthian 
Y.C., and George “‘Bud” Thurber is Harvard’s new commo- 
dore. In the West, Thomas Donnelly has succeeded Edward 
Greer as the chief executive of the Michigan S.C. Chester Chat- 
field, Jr., has taken over the reins of the University of New 
Hampshire Y.C. which has lost the services of its popular faculty 
advisor, Prof. Leon Glover, who was responsible for development 
of this sport at the Durham college on Great Bay. He now re- 
sides in Modesto, California. Other new commodores are Ar- 
nold Heitmann at Tufts, William Webb at Williams, Ash Andon 
at. Yale, and Davenport Lindsey at Holy Cross. 
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IANO RAPIDS, P11C 14. 





AFTER THE WAR IS WON 











Seaworthy Books 
HOW TO NAVIGATE TODAY 


By M. R. Hart, Tells how to tackle the problems of the 
modern navigator. Explains navigation according to the 
latest, most practical methods: H.O. 214, H.O. 208 
(Dreisonstok), H.O. 211 (Ageton). Covers navigation by 
the sun, meridian altitude, identification of stars, aerial 
navigation. Features problems and diagrams. Illustrated, 
Indexed, $1.50. 


SPLICING WIRE AND FIBER ROPE 


By Raoul Graumont and Jobn Hensel, The new book by the authors of the famous 
“Encyclopedia of Knots." A handbook that untangles the knotty problems in 
splicing wire and fiber rope. 259 operations, including socketing, rigging blocks 
and tackle. 47 clear 6” x 8” plates. Every splice indexed. Just published. $2.00. 


At Your Bookstore or Direct 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS Gp 
241 West 23rd Street Dept. YT New York 11 














_U. S. NAVY 
Irregular PARKA SUITS 


Two-piece with hood. Zipper or snap or 

lace front. Pants have shoulder straps. 

Made of waterproof doth, worn by Navy 

personnel! afloat. Ideal for boating, fishing 

and hunting. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Price: $12.00 per suit 


ee e@ 
Send check or money order to 


SCHOFIELD’S FLYING EQUIPMENT 


Commercial Square e East Weymouth, Mass. 




















TIEBOUT for 


PROMPT EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


BRASS JOINER 


mass JOIN STEAMSHIPS 


GALVAMIZED MARINE DRY DOCKS 


EQUIPMENT : AND 


LOCKS—LATCHES 


DOORS and HATCHES - ° SHIPYARDS 
Shijoyaards 


TIER DUT SINCE 


1853 
118 Chambers St. New York 7 NY 
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Don’t Apologize .... « 


~---- Geta 


NAMIS 


There's a foolproof, sturdy, easy- 
working Sands SEACLO for every 
boat. Every boat deserves one. 
And your guests expect it. Ask 
your dealer. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Dependable” 
Marine Equipment Since 1847 


Middletown, Connecticut 
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Sole Manufacturers of 


SANDS 


MARINE PLUMBING 















Let Greenport Build It! 


GREENPORT constauction co 
GREENPORT, L.1., NEW YORK 


Member Atlantic Coast Boot Builders & Repairers Assa., Inc. 


DAIR N. LONG ann ASSOCIATES 
Nawal Architects and Marine Engineers 
ARCHITECTS’ BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 


Telephone-Michigan 2422 


Designers of High Speed Craft for the 
U.S. Army and U.S. Navy 





* Power and Sail + Marine Surveyors 


TYPE“L’LEVELOMETER 


Fuel Level Indicator 

. OLVAVIVAVAVIMA Eat 

REMOTE TEMPERATURE 
INDICATOR 





pacer racer ees r 








RUDDER ANGLE 
INDICATOR 
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For information write to 


THE LIA UIDOMETER corp. 


Marme- Division 
SKILLMAN AVE*at 37 


, LONG ISLAND Clty, 








HUTCHINSON’S BOAT WORKS, INC, 
ALEXANDRIA BAY, NEW YORK 





While we are now engaged in “all out” war 
production ... we can predict one thing about 
the post-war Mack Mariner Marine Diesel. It 
will be an even better diesel than our present one 

+.more rugged, more dependable, more 
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There were many cheers but no time out for celebration when Chris- 
Craft shipped its 10,000th landing boat 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


RICHARDSON “OWNER’S MANUAL” 


> Few are the pleasure boat skippers who won’t benefit by the 
wide range of informational material to be found in the ‘Own- 
er’s Manual” which has just been published by the Richardson 
Boat Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. It covers nearly every 
phase of boat ownership, and contains a wealth of operational 
and maintenance data. 


DIRECTORS OF BOAT BUILDERS ASSOCIATION NAMED 


> The directors of the Atlantic Coast Boat Builders and Re- 
pairers Assn. are — New York and City Island area: Henry B. 
Nevins, Henry B. Nevins Co., Inc.; Long Island area: George 
Hossfeld, Jakobson Shipyard, Inc.; Maine, with the exception 
of the area east of Penobscot: Boyd Donaldson, Marine Railway 
& Repair Co., Inc.; Maine, east of Penobscot: Barrett Hinckley, 
Southwest Boat Corp.; South Jersey and Delaware River area: 
C. 8S. Cowgill, Marine Construction Co.; Hudson River area: 
Major O. R. Hiltebrant, C. Hiltebrant Drydock Co.; Greater 
Boston and Northern Massachusetts area: Ralph Richmond, 
Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, Inc.; Southern Massachusetts and 
Connecticut area: Halbert Hougham, Casey Boat Building Co., 
Inc.; Rhode Island area: Carl Haffenreffer, Herreshoff Mfg. Co.; 
Chesapeake area: Chris Nelson, Annapolis Yacht Yard, Inc.; 
North Carolina area: Ernest Sanders, Elizabeth City Ship Yard; 
Florida area: T. R. Whitehead, Eau Gallie Yacht Basin. 

At large: Marshall E. Tulloch, Greenport Basin & Construc- 
tion Co.; Lincoln Vaughan, Perkins & Vaughan, Inc.; Charles J. 
South, Camden Shipbuilding & Marine Railway Co.; Edward 
D. Whiting, Geo. Lawley & Son Corp.; Carl Blackman, Dela- 
ware Bay Shipbuilding Co. 


CONSOLIDATED CELEBRATES 60TH ANNIVERSARY 


> The Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp., Morris Heights, N. Y., 
recently celebrated the 60th anniversary of its founding, and, at 
the same time, announced that William G. Wood had been 
elected president of the firm for the fifth consecutive year. 


UNIVERSAL APPOINTS NEW DISTRIBUTORS 


> The Universal Motor Co. has been steadily building up its 
wide distributor and dealer organization in line with postwar 
plans to provide sales and service facilities throughout the entire 
country. Among the new distributors are Steckmest & Co., Inc., 
Portland, Ore.; the Paxton Co., Norfolk, Va.; Baird Hardware 
Co., Gainesville, Fla.; Advance Engine Co., Houston, Texas; 
Charles F. Stokes, Coldwater, Mich.; Harry C. Sorg, Detroit, 
Mich.; and F. E. Ludolph Marine Supplies, Chicago. 


ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 
> Gar Wood Industries (Boat Division), Marysville, Mich., 
and Harvey-Wells Electronics, Inc., Southbridge, Mass., have 
recently received the Army-Navy “E”... a fourth award 
has been given the Sterling Engine Co., Buffalo, N. Y.... 
and a fifth has been received by The Sparks-Withington Co. 
Walter Kidde & Co., Belleville, N. J., has received the “E” 
award, and the Maxim Silencer Co., Hartford, Conn., has been 
awarded their third star. . . . Gray Marine Motor Co. and the 
Hall-Scott Motor Co. have just received the fourth star for their 
pennants . . . while the South Coast Co., amenert Harbor, 
Cal., has been awarded its sixth star. 
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S$ FOOLPROOF CONTROL 







‘REMOTE CONTROL 


Instantaneous, foolproof, single lever operation 
of both reverse gear and throttle. Battle-tested 
and battle-proven to be the most outstanding 
and reliable remote control system made. 
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tested proven 
protection against 


RUST 





: ee pte 
(OFFICIAL U, S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH) 

Every day, Tectyl helps to keep America’s war equipment in 

fighting trim. 30,000 gallons were shipped to Pearl Harbor alone, 


on one day—December 8, 1941. Quick and easy to apply and 
remove, a little Tectyl covers a LOT of surface—and gives pos- 
itive protection for as long as two years. 


For cleaning metal parts 6 : > TECTYL 515 
For rust-proofing outdoor parts. TECTYL 506 
For rust-proofing indoor parts ° ° TECTYL 502 
For rust-proofing engine cooling systems . TECTYL 511 
For rust removal - - - TECTYL 600-601-602 


Write Now, indicating your corrosion problem and the name 
of your marine supply dealer, and we will send you a Tectyl 
Bulletin with Complete Application Data. 


TECTYL 


S70Prs Rus7r 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY 
472 Culvert Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Refinery at Butler, Pennsylvania General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York - Atlanta - Detroit - Chicago 
Los Angeles - Vancouver - Washington, D. C. 
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YACHTING 


rom OWE NS 


OU’RE BUSY at your war 

job. No time or gas for 
cruising. But you can dream, 
now that May is here. Dream 
of happy days on sunlit blue 
waters. Quiet nights in shel- 
tered coves. Exciting hours skippering your 
own yacht. 


Owens is working now to make those dreams 
come true. We’re busy, too, building fighting 
craft for America and her Allies. But—without 
neglecting this vital task—our engineers have 
been dreaming dreams of pleasure boating 
after Victory and have put those dreams on 
paper. 

From our experience gained in building hun- 
dreds of standardized pleasure boats for cruis- 
ing and fishing; in building thousands of 
staunch warcraft, we have drawn knowledge 
that will be put to practical use for you when 

, the war ends. 


Owens production lines, multiplied to meet 
the needs of war, are ready to convert quickly 
to peacetime requirements. 


Before Pearl Harbor we built one standard- 
ized 30 ft. 6 inch boat, equipped as a cruiser 
or a sport fisherman. 









{. 


After Victory you'll have your 
choice of three cruisers: one 
slightly smaller than the pre- 
war Owens (measured in 
sales, the most popular stand- 
ardized cruiser ever offered); 
one a little larger; one a 40-footer. Each will be 
supplied fully enclosed or semi-enclosed. And, © 
for racing enthusiasts, Owens will build a 
smart new auxiliary cutter. 


Each will be fully equipped with every essen- 
tial for your happiness afloat. Commodious 
galleys, showers, built-in radios, mechanical 
refrigeration, a choice of power plants, lux- 
urious sleeping arrangements—all you’ve ever 
wanted in a boat. 


Your Owens will be seaworthy. You can go 
anywhere. It will be a handsome boat. You'll 
be proud to display it in any water from Cata- 
lina to Bar Harbor. And—because of Owens 
straight-line production methods your boat 
will cost you less than any other with compar- 
able accommodations. 


Full details and specifications will be pub- 
lished soon. For advance information, write 
today. Owens Yacht Company, 10 Stansbury 
Road, Baltimore 22, Maryland. 


DISTRIBUTORS: Choice territories E 
are available on an exclusive franchise 
basis. Write for details and specifica- 


centaneeee CRUISERS 









FIRST WITH THE MOST 


© 1945 Owens Yacht Co., Baltimore, Md. 





IN CRUISING 


RUMPORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H. 
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'Abmost every American 
benefits every day 
Jrom the products of 


BORG -WARNER 





“WAR TRANSPORT IN THE MAKING” at Mechanics Universal Joint Division in Rockford, Illinois. James Sessions 
paints one of many high-speed operations in the production of universal joints and drive shafts for trucks, 
half-tracks, tank destroyers, tanks and aircraft. This big Borg-Warner plant is the world’s largest maker 


Right now industry’s one big job 
is to provide the weapons to win. 
When victory has been won, this 
demonstrated ability for mass 
production again will bring you 
the fine new cars, refrigerators 
and countless other conveniences 
which made our ‘American Way” 
the envy of the world. 


Then, you can expect Borg- 
arner to contribute important 
advancements in many fields. For 
Borg-Warner companies make 
not only complete products, but 


of universal joint assemblies. 


also essential operating parts for 
the products of other industries. 

“Design it better, make it bet- 
ter,’’ is the guiding principle 
which directs every phase of 
engineering and large-scale man- 
ufacturing for this group of 
companies. 

In war and peace this Borg- 
Warner creed has proven its 
worth. Tomorrow, as today and 
yesterday, it will operate to help 
you produce ever better prod- 
ucts at ever lower costs. 








Partners with the Marine indus- 
try in peace and war, Borg -War- 
ner supplies these and other 
essential parts... 





BILGE PUMPS + CHAIN AND GEAR 
TRANSFER DRIVES + CARBURETORS 
FUEL PUMPS + CHAIN HOISTS 
MARINE COUPLINGS 
REDUCTION AND REVERSE GEARS 
MARINE SUPERCHARGERS 
STAINLESS STEEL + TIMING CHAINS 


PRODUCTION 








Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 

and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 

needs of war: BORG & BECK » BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * 

DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER + MECHANICS 

UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN « NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION + WARNER 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 





HERE’S 
STERLING’ 5 
ANSWER 


to the marine industry’s 
power needs 


TERLING Engines are ready today to an- 
swer a wide range of power requirements 
in the marine industry. 


These new Sterling models—the culminated 
o . . ° 
result: of nearly a half century’s engineering 
experience in building fine engines— include 
power plants operated by gasoline or diesel 
fuel— supercharged or unsupercharged— in a 
I ove fe) 
power range from 75 to 1800 horsepower. 


In marine circles Sterlings have always been 
looked up to as a most economical and depend- 
able source of power. In the Sterling line are 
engines designed to power all types of pleasure 
craft from a sports runabout to an ocean-going 
yacht; many types of work boats such as ferries, 
tugs, fishing craft, small freight and passenger 
vessels; and many other applications where 
long years of trouble-free service is essential 


THIS BOOKLET SENT ON REQUEST 


Every operating executive in the marine industry should 
have a copy of this new “Marine Power” booklet which 
gives complete information regarding the entire line of 
Sterling Engines now available for early delivery. Write 
for it without obligation. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


1283 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 

New York City, 900 Chrysler Bldg. « Washington, D. C., 

806 Evans Bldg. * Chicago, II1.; 855 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Distributors in principal cities 


1—PETREL Gasoline Six Cylinder Engine, developing 75 to 250 horse: 
power. 2—VIKING Gasoline Eight Cylinder Engine, developing 3!5 to 
650 horsepower 3—VIKING Diesel Eight Cylinde r Supercharged Engine, 
developing 220 to 650 horsepower. 4— ADMIRAL Gasoline Twelve Cyl 
inder Supercharged Engine, developing 450 to 1800 horsepower. 





